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PREFACE 








This is my third chess book for Everyman 
and my third book about opening theory. 
The two first books, Easy Guide to the Panov- 
Botvinnik Attack and Easy Guide to the Sicilian 
Sveshnikov, were produced in co-operation 
with Gambit, and I would like to thank Gra- 
ham Burgess and Murray Chandler for giving 
me the opportunity to enter the world of 
chess books. 

I would also like to thank Byron Jacobs 
for suggesting the title of this book to me. I 
admit that, initially, I did not know very 
much about the Stonewall and was rather 
apprehensive about writing a book about it, 
but then I remémbered how little I knew of 
the Panov and the Sveshnikov before begin- 
ning those books, despite the fact that they 
were In my repertoire... 

Compared to my previous books this is 
less loaded with theory and in all senses a 
more enjoyable read, and this has been my 
main objective. I have endeavoured to work 
within the format of the series in which it is 
part while simultaneously adding my own 
flavour. However, ultimately, I wanted to 
write a book that is fun to read as well as 
enabling the reader to learn about the Stone- 
wall. 

As for the practical use of this book I 
would like to say something about how it is 


structured, and how I believe the reader can 
most improve his experiences with the 
Stonewall. Iam a simple player who remem- 
bers theory only if it makes sense - I know I 
am not the only one. In fact I remember 
Nigel Short writing something similar. I have 
around fifteen years of experience of helping 
friends and pupils in their quest for im- 
provement and, thus far, my conclusion is 
that the actual opening phase is not very 
important, at least not when knowledge of 
the opening ends with the fifteenth move - 
after which one is left with little or no under- 
standing of the position. For this reason I 
have devoted a considerable part of this 
book to non-theoretical material, with the 
intention of illustrating the typical themes, 
plans and counter-plans available to both 
sides in the Stonewall complex. 

I compare my comprehension of the 
Stonewall to my understanding of the 
Nimzo-Indian, which I have played on and 
off for the last five years. These are openings 
which do not require learning many moves 
since there is no early direct contact. More 
important than remembering fifteen moves is 
to be aware of the nature of the position 
changing when, for example, White plays b2- 
b3 a move before he usually would. Or what 
about a2-a4 in a position where £b2 is al- 
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Dutch Stonewall 


most always played? Many players could very 
well play something like this, believing i it to 
be theory, only to later find that it is new and 
a result of mixing up the positions. 

Consequently I would like to suggest that 
the reader will gain the most from this book 
by carefully reading through it and playing 
through all the games, as would be the idea 
with a collection of Ulf Andersson’s games, 
for instance (a collection that would include 
many interesting draws...). If you plan to play 
only the Stonewall with Black and hope to 
have another fifty years with the King’s 
Gambit with White, then do not skip the 
parts of the book where White’s plans are 
explained! One of the main reasons why 
these are featured is to make Stonewall en- 
thusiasts aware of what to look out for and 
what to try to prevent. 

For the material in this book I have used 
annotations by some of the players them- 
selves, either from Informator or Chessbase; 
I have taken a critical view of their analyses 
and found some improvements. Some of the 
games are heavily annotated while others are 
not. Normally I would like to go into all of 
the games in detail, but it is simply not possi- 
ble with so many games to cover and with 
limited space. Nonetheless I have tried to 
annotate the best of the games in more de- 
tail, and in this way the games that are most 
fun and instructive can be studied deeper, 


while others are also beneficial in that their 
presence is required to make a particular 
point or observation. 

It has been an enjoyable learning experi- 
ence working on this book and I hope that, 
in the future, I will have the opportunity to 
write more like it. Currently Í am working on 
a book on the Kalashnikov Sicilian with my 
friend Jan Pinski. It will be more traditional 
and strict in its structure, but perhaps there 
will be some pages on which I can express 
my need for explaining ideas and plans rather 
than just giving games and references. I be- 
lieve this is the type of book that people en- 
joy the most. And for me chess is about fun, 
and nothing else. 

I would like to thank some friends for 
supporting me while I worked on the book 
during my holidays, providing me with a 
place to stay and not complaining when I 
chose to investigate the consequences of 
exchanging a knight for a bishop rather than 
go to the pub! These are Ivo Timmermans, 
Helen Haythornwhite and Donald Holmes. I 
would also like to thank my good friends 
Oliver Yue and Robin Waltons for their sup- 
port and friendship. Finally I would like to 
thank Coach for helping me understand my- 
self better as both a player and a person, and 
for reading through parts of the manuscript 
with not too many suggestions of improve- 
ment. Thank you all! 


Jacob Aagaard, 


Nottingham, Glasgow, Hoogoven and Bollington, January 2001. 
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History 


Unlike some systems against 1 d4, the 
Stonewall is not an invention of recent times, 
or even this century. It is interesting that in 
his book about the middle-game from 1964 
Euwe classifies the Stonewall as a sub- 
variation of the Queen’s Gambit, rather than 
the Dutch Defence. The Stonewall has been 
played by a number of the great players, past 
and present — even in World Championship 
matches. Among the famous names using 
this set-up at some time during their careers 
are greats such as Tarrasch, Alekhine, Bot- 
vinnik, ~Bronstein, Smyslov, Larsen, 
Korchnoi and Tal. In more recent times it 
has been the standard defence of such play- 
ers such as Bareev, Spassky, Yusupov, Short, 
Nikolic, Lautier, Agdestein and, for a short 
period, Vladimir Kramnik. 

Originally the Stonewall was known 
mainly for offering Black good attacking 
prospects, but after White found ways to deal 
with these attacks attention turned to the 
more positional aspects, thus contributing to 
the modern Stonewall's solid reputation. 

In this section we will follow the course of 
the Stonewall in chess history. For conven- 
ience I have placed the beginning of the 
modern era at around 1960. 


The first game — selected for its charm as 
much as strategy — is from what I would call 
the pre-historic period of chess. 


Staunton-Saint Amant 
London match (6) 1843 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 c6 3 Dc3 e6 4 £f4 d5 5 e3 
DG 6 Df3 Le? 

As can be seen in Chapter Six this system 
is now considered rather dubious for Black. 
7 £e2 0-0 8 0-0 £d6 9 De5 dxc4 

Back in the old days pawn structure mat- 
tered less than piece activity. 

10 £xc4 Ad5 11 g3 £xe5 12 £xe5 
¿Nd7 13 £93 D7b6 14 b3 h6 15 a3 
We7 16 Ec1 d7 
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Dutch Stonewall 


Black has nothing to compensate for his 
desperately weak dark squares. Although the 
following simplification eases the pressure 
for the defender, White is guaranteed an 
advantage. 

17 @xd5 Axd5 18 2xd5 exdd 19 Led 

The point - White’s bishop dominates. 
19...2h7 20 t4 a6 21 Ef3 Hf7 22 Eg3 

White continues to lead and, for the mo- 
ment, Black continues to defend. However, 
while Staunton fails to make the necessary 
progress on the kingside, Saint Amant im- 
proves his position. 
22...Ég8 23 Wh5 We6 24 Im e8 25 
Wha We7 26 Hg5 We6 27 Hf3 Hd7 28 
Wh3 Ef7 29 Éfg3 b6 30 YWh5 £b7 31 
Wha 

White is getting nowhere, and now Black 
is ready to start aggressive operations on the 
other flank. 
31..4f7 32 Wh3 c5 33 dxc5 bxc5 34 
Eh5 d4! 

Black opens up the queenside for his 
pieces to infiltrate enter the enemy camp - a 
possibility for which White is unprepared. 
35 exd4 cxd4 36 Ehg5 Wce8 37 Hf3 
&b5! 

White’s king is now in big trouble. 

38 $12 Wc2+ 39 g3 e2 40 &xd4 

40 Ef2 Wd3+ 41 @h4 hxg5+ 42 &xg5+ 
Wxh3 would also win for Black. 
40...2xf3 41 gxf3 g6 

Black has won the exchange and is in con- 
trol, while White is unable to generate 
threats. 

42 h4 Wd2 43 2e5 Wd8 44 Sg3 dt 
45 oh4 Wel+ 46 £g3 Wd2 47 Wg2 
Wd8+ 48 $h3 £d7 

Black now brings his heavy pieces into 

play, which will shortly win the game. 
49 Weo2 Wh6 50 a4 We6 51 Bgl g5 52 
Ect g4+ 53 %g3 gxf3+ 54 @xf3 Wg6 
55 de? God Pë än Hgd8 Ei Ze? Bai 
58 212 Wf3+ 0-1. 

Not a very convincing game, although 
these were among the best players of the 
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world at that time. 


The next game, played at the end of the 
nineteenth century, demonstrates a higher 
level of positional understanding. This time 
more care is given to the centre, and Black's 
tactical skills are quite convincing. 


Burn-Tarrasch 
Vienna 1898 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Dc3 c6 4 e3 £d6 5 
(DF3 f5 6 Re2 d7 7 0-0 ¥f6!? 

Tarrasch exploits the stable structure in 
the centre to start an early kingside attack. 
This is as primitive as 1t looks, and White 
could have defended better, but it is still a 
decent approach for Black. 

8 Del Wh6 9 g3 g5 10 f3?! 

The beginning of a faulty plan. Far better 
would have been 10 f4! followed by Giel. 
d/f3-e5 and subsequent queenside activity. 
10...Ae7 11 e4 f4! 

Creating weaknesses around the white 
king. 
12e5 

White is forced to release the pressure in 
the centre in order to reduce the harassment 
of his king. 
12...£07 13 g4 Wg7 

Preparing a quick invasion on the h-file 
and thus creating further defensive worries 
for White. 

14 Ef2 h5 15 Eg2 AgB! 

The prospect of the knight arriving on h4 
leaves the g2-rook searching for a square. 
16 gxh5 Éxh5 17 £d3 “h4 18 EÉc2 
dxc4! 

Concentrating on the f5-square by dis- 
tracting the bishop. 

19 £xc4 Df5 

The latest threat is 20...43xd4 when 21 
YWxd4> 2b6 pins the queen. 

20 &h1 2b6! | 

With White’s kingside looking decidedly 
shaky it is appropriate to instigate a tactical 


sequence from which Black will emerge in 
control. 
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21 2xe6 Axd4 22 2£g4 Eh8 23 £d2 
¿Nxeb! 

A nice little combination to finish the 
game. White can choose only the nature of 
his demise. 

24 2xc8 Exc8 25 Exd4 2xd4 26 Wxd4 
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26...Exh2+! 

This ‘sacrifice’, clearing away the remains 
of White’s defensive wall, is the idea behind 
23,..2)xe5. 

27 $91 

27 Sxh2 Ag4+ 28 fxg4 Wxd4 29 ei 
YWd7 30 $13 does give White three pieces for 
his queen, but then Black has two healthy 
pawns while White lacks co-ordination and a 
safe haven for his king. 
27...Wh8 28 2xf4 gxt4 29 De4?! 

29 Wxf4 Eh 1+ 30 $£ Eds 31 $e2 Eh2+ 


Introduction 





32 Ye3 prolongs the game. 
29...Eh1+ 30 $f2 Dg4+ 0-1 


The following games are all played by one 
of the greatest players of the last century, 
Mikhail Botvinnik, a world champion who 
helped to promote the Stonewall as much as 
any player. In fact many club players ap- 
proach the opening in line more with Bot- 
vinnik’s concepts than with modern ideas. 
Moreover, I believe they havé good reason to 
do so because it was only after White founda 
different set-up that Black looked for anew 
strategy. 


Rabinovich-Botvinnik 
USSR Ch. 1927 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 2g2 Le7 5 
&\c3 0-0 6 f3 d5 7 0-0 c6 8 Wc2 Wes 

This was a key theme of the Stonewall in 
Botvinnik’s era. The queen is transferred to 
the kingside to take part in an offensive 
against the white king. 

9 2f4 

The bishop does not look well placed 
here. 9 25! is preferable. 
9...8h5 10 Ead1 Mbd7 11 b3 

Black is already doing well, for White’s 
position looks better than it is. 
11...0e4!? 

Botvinnik gets to work on his attack, al- 
though waiting with the often useful 
11..@h8 was another option. However, 
11...b6! might be best, developing the tradi- 
tional problem bishop. 

12 e5! 

Finally we see action from White. 12 
xed fxe4 13 De5 B£6 is comfortable for 
Black, 

12.095?! 

As we are about to see this could and 
should have been punished by a swift reac- 
tion in the centre. There is no reason to be- 


lieve that Black stands any worse afte: 


LU. Siet, while 12...4\d6!? has also been 


Dutch Stonewall 


suggested. For example 13 cxd5 cxd5 14 
4\xd5 exd5 15 Mxd7 2xd7 16 We7 We8 17 
£xd6 Ec8 18 £xd5+ $h8 and Black wins a 
piece for a few pawns and retains an active 
position with good attacking prospects. 

13 h4? 


This weakens the whole kingside pawn. 


structure. Instead White should strike in the 
centre with 13 f3!, e.g, 13...Ah3+ 14 &xh3 
Wxh3 15 e4 fxe4 16 fxe4 2b4 17 Abi! Dib 
18 Md3 £e7 19 DÉ2 with a space advantage. 
13..He4 14 2f3 We8 15 Dxd7 &xd7 
16 &g2 £b4! 

A strong move that forces White to make 
an important concession. 
17 &xe4?! 

Now Black gets the f-file and his light- 
squared bishop tastes freedom, so 17 b1 is 
more circumspect. 
17...fxe4 18 Eh1 Wh5! 

Causing White another headache in view 
of the threatened 19...2xc3 20 Wxc3 Wxe2. 
19 3 Wg6 

19...e5 has been suggested as more accu- 
rate, but White has his resources too, as the 
following line suggests: 20 dxe5 Wg6 21 
Wel! (21 Sfi Bxf4 leads to the game) 
21...Bxf4 (21...8xc3 22 h5!) 22 h5 Wes 23 
(Axd5! cxd5 24 Wxf4 and White comes out 
on top. 

20 $f1 es 21 dxe5? 





A fatal error in a demanding position. Al- 
though 21 h5! Wf5 22 dxe5 exf3 23 e4! (23 
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Wxf5 &xf5 24 Hcl dé is hopeless) 23...dxe4 
24 4\xe4 L£ad8 must be better for Black the 
advantage is less clear than in the game. 
21...Éxf4! 

Removing a major defender. 
22 gxf4 Wg3 23 Axed 

23 cxd5 serves only to hasten the end in 
view of 23...£.c5 24 (Axe4 £h3+ 25 Axh3 
Wel mate. 
23...dxe4 24 Hxd7 2c5! 

Black should be careful here as 24...e32? 
25 Exg7+ turns the tables. 
25 e3 Wxf3+ 

Black now picks up the white rook and 
secures a decisive lead in the ending. 
26 Wf2 Wxhi1+ 27 Se2 Wh3 28 f5 Wq4+ 
29 &d2 Ef8 30 e6!? 

A crafty swindle attempt. 





30...Wxf5 

Not 30...Éxf52 31 Éd8+ £f8 32 Wxf5! 
Wxf5 33 e7 and Black must be satisfied with 
perpetual check. 
31 WxfS HxfS 32 Exb7 Ef24 33 Yet 
Ef6 34 b4 £xe3 35 Se2 g1 36 e7 f7 
37 e8BW+ bxe8 38 Exg7 Eg6 39 Exh7 
£d4 40 c5 Eg2+ 41 &f1 Hf2+ 42 Yel 
e3 0-1. 


Even though this is still a young Botvinnik 
we are dealing with here, his handling of the 
Stonewall continued to be important for a 
long time — of course in those days a good 
idea could contribute to a GM's earnings 


over the course of a year whereas now a 
game is available the same day it is played, so 
developments in opening theory have differ- 
ent implications today. The following game 
was played six years later but, basically, little 
had changed. Again Black pins his hopes on 
a solid structure in the centre and the rapid 
development of an attack on the kingside. 


Flohr-Botvinnik 
Moscow 1933 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 DI6 4 £g2 L£e7 5 
4\c3 d5 6 Af3 c6 7 0-0 0-0 8 b3 We8 9 
2b2 bd7 10 YWda3 Wh5 11 cxd5 exd5 
12 d2?! 

Here we see what can happen if White’s 
knights fail to concentrate on the e5-square 
(the c3-knight is not well placed). Better is 12 
&\e1! with the idea of 13 f4 and Del-f£3-e5, 
cementing a piece in Black's half of the 
board. Now Black seizes his chance. 
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12...Ae4! 13 £3 

13 £4 @\xd2! 14 Wxd2 Af6 leaves White’s 
knight too far from e5, although the text 
allows Black to create a powerful initiative. 
13...Axc3 

Now it ts the d2-knight that has no route 
to e5!, 
14 &xc3 f4! 

The weakness of the dark squares around 
White’s will soon tell. 
15 Efe1 2d6 16 @fl Ef7 17 e3 


Soy 
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17 e4? dxe4! 18 Wxe4 “fé helps Black to 
win the d5-square and develop his initiative. 
17...fxg3 18 Axg3 

18 hxg3 Wg5 19 e4 transposes to the next 
note. 
18...Wh4 19 Af1 

White achieves nothing with the pawn 
sacrifice 19 e4 £xg3 20 hxg3 Wxg3 21 exd* 
since Black simply continues his develop- 
ment with 21...Af6 22 dxc6 bxc6 with ad- 
vantage. 
19...Af6 20 e2 

White is cramped but trying to free him- 
self too hastily is suicidal, e.g. 20 e4? dxe4 21 
fxe4 Dg4 22 h3 (22 es Bxf1+) 22...0f2 23 
YWe3 £xh3 etc. 
20...8d7 21 2e1 Wg5 22 £g3 £xg3 23 
4\xg3? 

Not a wise decision. Instead recapturing 
with the pawn at least blocks the g-file. Now 
Black has a decisive attack. 
23...h5! 24 f4 Wg4 25 Et2 

25 Hf h4 26 h3 Web! 27 Ahi He4 is alsc 
close to winning for Black. 
25...h4 26 2f3? 

Allowing a simple winning exchange. 26 
h3! Web 27 DF Het 28 Bxe4 dxe4 wa: 
necessary but nonetheless unpleasant for 
White. 
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26...hxg3! 27 Bees gxf2+ 

White is outnumbered. 
28 2g2 God 29 h3 Df6 30 &xf2 ed 
0-1 


Dutch Stonewall 


White resigned as there is no reason to in- 
vestigate 31 @g2 Axh3+. 


Capablanca-Botvinnik 
Moscow 1936 


1 Af3 f5 2 g3 Af6 3 g2 e6 4 c4 Geib 
0-0 0-0 6 d4 d5 7 c3 c6 8 Wb3 Gh8 9 
De5 Abd7 10 Gud? 

White is forced to make this trade as redi- 
recting his knight with 10 d3? leaves the 
d4-pawn vulnerable after 10...dxc4 11 Wxc4 
b6. 
10...Axd7 11 d1 b6! 

Highlighting the drawback of White’s set- 
up. Now he is forced to make yet another 
unfavourable exchange. 

12 cxd5 exd5 13 Ma4 “Aca 14 c5 b6? 

As is often the case this ‘knee-jerk’ reac- 
tion creates an unnecessary weakness on the 
queenside. The light-squared bishop is not 
necessarily best placed on b7 in positions 
where White has already exchanged on d5. 
Black has a fine game after 14...0d6 15 &f4 
Ef. 

15 Ad3 26 16 We2?! 

Freeing the b2-pawn so as to evict the 
knight. 16 e3 a5!? 17 Wec2 a4 is roughly even, 
but White had another way of vacating b3, 
namely 16 Wc3!, with the tactical justification 
16...c5 17 Af4! £xd4 18 We2 Ad6 19 e3 
§$.e5 20 @xd5 and White is slightly better. 





16...2d7? 
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Black misses his chance. White’s idea is to 
meet 16...2xd4! with 17 ¿Db4 Wf6 18 Dxc6, 
However this is fine for Black after 
18...2xf2+! 19 @xf2 Wxc6 20 £xd5 (20 
Exd5 2e6 does not trouble Black) 20...Wc5+ 
21 e3 Axe3 22 Wxc5 Axd1+ 23 Pel bxc5 
24 £xa8 f4 25 gxf4 £g4 when, if anyone, 
Black is better. 

17 e3 Ad6 

Retreating the knight (to a decent outpost) 
in his own time. 

18 a4 a5 19 b3 He8 20 a Ded? 

This seems to be a mistake as the knight 
achieves nothing on g5. 20...@f7 looks more 
appropriate. 

21 £3 “Ags 22 Me5 Ec8 

22...8.xe5 23 dxe5 Hxe5 24 £4 forks e5 
and g5. 

23 Bac1 Gap 24 Wd3 f7 25 f4 

White leads thanks to his firm grip on the 
centre. 
25...2e7 26 &xe7 Wxe7 27 É£c3 

27 Wat Eb8!. 
27...Axeb 28 dxe5 

Black has an ostensibly fine position but if 
he wants to free himself he has to do so with 
..b6-b5. This must be the reasoning behind 
the following moves from Botvinnik, but in 
retrospect Black should have stuck to passive 
defence. 
28...Wb4 29 Xdc1 

Another possibility was to go directly into 
the endgame with 29 Wd4!? Hb8 30 Wxb4 
axb4 31 £c2 b5 32 axb5 £xb5 33 fal witha 
substantial advantage to White due to his 
superior rooks and Black’s numerous weak- 
nesses. 
29...£b8 30 Yd4! b5 31 Za1! 

Now the a5-pawn is weak and the rook 
which was dreaming of greatness on the b- 
file will have to return to a8. 
31...4a8 

Taking on d4 permanently fixes the pawn 
structure to White's advantage. 

32 axb5 Wxb5 33 £c5! 
White now has a winning advantage, 





thanks mainly to tactics involving Exd5. 
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33...Wxb3 

No help is 33...Yb4 34 Bxd5! cxd5 35 
Wxb4 axb4 36 Éxa8 Bxa8 37 &xd5+ Leb! 
38 £xa8 £xb3 39 92 £c4 40 Gel with a 
healthy extra pawn in the endgame for 
White. 

34 Hxd5 2e6 35 Ed6 c5! 

A clever try. Black gives a pawn to free his 
pieces. 
36 Wxc5 

The prophylactic 36 Wd2!? Lac8 37 Áxe6 
£xe6 38 2.d5 Wh6 39 Wa2 leaves Black with 
problems he will find impossible to solve. 
36...4ec8 37 Wb6?! 

Missing a simple win, suggesting that 
White was running short of time here. 37 
Wda Hes 38 Wd! decides. 
37...Hab8 38 Wxb3 2xb3 39 &c6? 

The final mistake, throwing away the win. 
39 &xa5! looks risky but is necessary if White 
wants to win: 39...£c1+ 40 $f2 Bc2+ 41 
281217 (41...2.04 42 g4 fxg4+ 43 Yg3 also 
is enough for White to win) 42 2h3 2h5+ 
43 g4 [xg4+ 44 Lxg4 &xg4+ 45 Sxed and 
the rook ending is winning for White. 
39...a4! 

Botvinnik does not miss his chance. Now 
the a-pawn gives Black counterplay. 

40 94 

40 2xa4 Qxat 41 Hxat Hcl+ 42 Hg2 

Eb2+ 43 h3 h1 leads to a draw as White 


can make perpetual check. 
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40...fxg4 41 $f2 &f8 42 Gg3 “%-% 


Despite his winning chances in this game 
Capablanca failed to do any damage to the 
reputation of the Stonewall with his set-up, 
so White had to find other ways of playing. 
The next game is in many ways nearer to the 
modern approach adopted by White. 


Petrosian-Korchnoi 
Leningrad 1946 


1 d4 e6 2 f3 f5 3 g3 Af6 4 £g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 0-0? 

Today Black tends to make White pay a 
price for the thematic exchange of dark- 
squared bishops. Consequently 7...We7 is 
popular. 

8 2a3 Rxa3 9 Mxa3 We8B 10 c2 Wh5 
11 Wet De4 12 Acet! 

The knight is heading for d3, from where 
the crucial e5-square can be monitored. 
12...g5? 

This aggressive thrust, which creates struc. 
tural weaknesses in Black’s camp, ultimately 
falls short of troubling White. 

13 Dd3 d7 14 Afe5 

White already has a considerable posi- 
tional advantage. A problem for Black here 
in his effort to generate a kingside attack is 
the absence of his ‘good’ bishop. 
14...@h8 15 f3 Ad6 16 e4! 
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A pawn break that is tactically justified 
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Since Black cannot punish this attack on his 
centre and he has already parted company 
with his best piece, he is close to losing. 
16... D7 

16...fxe4 17 fxe4 Bxfl+ 18 Wxfl Axe4 19 
¿Nxd7 &xd7 20 &xe4 dxe4 21 Ach We8 22 
W6+ leads to a decisive attack for White. 
17 cxd5 “\dxe5 18 dxe5! 

The knight on d3 1s clearly superior to its 
counterpart on {7 so there is no need for 
further exchanges. 
18...cxd5 19 exd5 exd5 20 f4! 

Fixing Black’s structural weaknesses. Now 
Black collapses but his prospects are anyway 
very poor. 
20...4d8 21 Wc7 b6 22 fxg5 &a6 23 
Df4 1-0 


In the next game we see an example of the 
power of Black’s kingside attack. The game 
also demonstrates that it is important to not 
only think about your own plan but also con- 
sider how the opponent might try to prevent 
it. 


Steiner-Botvinnik 
Groningen 1946 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 &g2 &b4+!? 
By employing this order of moves Black 
hopes to disrupt his opponent’s develop- 
ment, the result here being to avoid the ex- 
change of dark-squared bishops via a3, as in 
the previous game. 
5 2d2 L£e7 6 “Ac3 0-0 7 We2 
White can take time out here with the in- 
teresting 7 GE in order to prevent the Stone- 
wall. 
7...d5 8 @f3 c6 9 0-0 We8 10 2f4 Wh5 
We have reached a standard position in 
the Botvinnik Stonewall. 
11 Haet 
White intends to drop his knight back to 
d2 to expand with {2-f3 and e3-e4, with the 
aim of compromising Black’s centre. How- 
ever, if White neglects his bishop on f4 Black 


then has a target. 
11...Abd7 12 d2? 

12 b3 Be4 resembles the BEE 
Botvinnik game, earlier, with the only differ- 
ence being that the white rook is on el in- 
stead of dl. 
12...g5! 

Black punishes White’s recklessness. 

13 £c7 ep 14 Led Axe5 15 dxebd fa! 

Black already has the better game, and as 
well as his prospects of a strong attack he 
also has a potential prisoner in the form of 
the pawn on e5 (after 16...fxg3 17 SS g4). 
16 gxf4 gxf4 17 Df3 

White is really struggling. He st have 
defended the e5-pawn with 17 e4?! (with the 
sneaky idea of 17...f3 18 Wd1!), but Black 
would play 17...d4! 18 De2 Wxe5 19 Gu 
Wh5 20 Aexd4 e5 with a strong attack. 
17...2h8 18 &h1 Dg7 

The knight finds and excellent outpost on 
f5. 

19 Wel £d7 20 a3 

This is hardly appropriate. White should 
be more concerned about matters on the 
kingside, 

20...Ef7 21 b4 £g8 22 g1 Mf5 23 “Ad1 
Hfg7! 
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Precise calculation makes this pawn sacri- 
fice a winning plan. 
24 Wxf4 Hg4 25 Wd2 Dh4 26 De3 

26 “@xh4 Exh4 27 h3 Exh3+ leads to 


mate. 
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26...2\xf3 27 exf3 

27 2xf3 Wxh2+!! 28 @xh2 Bh4 matel) 
would have been a nice finish. 
27...8h4 28 21 £g5! 0-1 

After the bishop comes to f4 there is no 
way to defend h2. 


In the 1950s the Stonewall enjoyed its 
height of popularity. For example it was used 
by both Bronstein and Botvinnik in their 
World Championship match in 1951. In the 
following game, from that match, the set-up 
chosen by Bronstein to counter the Stone- 
wall is not terribly threatening but it proved 
to trouble Black. 


Bronstein-Botvinnik 
World Ch. (game 22), Moscow 1951 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 Zei E 
Dc3 0-0 6 e3 d5 7 Age2!? 

This development takes the sting out of 
the queen manoeuvre ...Wd8-e8-h5 and plays 
a part 1n the fight for the e4-square, thanks to 
the ability to drive an enemy knight away 
from e4 with a timely f2-f3. 
7...c6 8 b3 Ae4 

8...A\bd7 makes little sense due to 9 Af4, 
monitoring e6. 

9 0-0 @d7 10 2b2 Adf6 11 Wd3 

This intended improvement of his forces 
also hinders the thematic manoeuvre “e2- 
£4-d3. 
11...g5!? 

The soundness of this advance is not too 
important here. Its logic is quite understand- 
able: White has a potential space advantage 
on the queenside which he will use to push 
his pawns with the aim of creating weak- 
nesses in Black’s camp and opening files. 
Black, meanwhile, hopes for the same kind 
of activity on the kingside, gaining space and 
(by ...g5-g4) cementing his grip on e4. How- 
ever, perhaps this strategy, in the long term, 
backfires on Botvinnik. Consequently a more 
modern way of handling this position would 
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be 11...b6! followed by either posting the 
bishop on b7 or ~ if White does not play 
cxd5 - even ab, with the idea of ...e4-d6 to 
pressure the c4-pawn. 
12 cxd5 exd5 

12...cxd5 permits White to take over the c- 
file and thus quickly develop an initiative. 
13 f3 Axc3 

13...A\d6 14 e4 dxe4 15 fxe4 fxe4 16 
¿Dxe4 DÍxe4 17 £xe4 Dxe4 18 Wxe4 leaves 
Black with the bishop pair and White with an 
isolated pawn, but due to the open position 
of the black king White has the better pros- 
pects. 
14 £xc3 g4 
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15 fxg4! 

Diverting the knight away form e4 with a 
couple of accurate moves. 
15...Axg4 16 h3! Ah6 

Black wishes to keep his knight on the 
board and 16...A0f6 17 &xf5 offers him no 
real compensation. 
17 Df4 

White has a definite advantage since Black 
has achieved nothing more from his aggres- 
sive actions on the kingside than providing 
White with good squares. Nevertheless with 
a knight on e4 here Black’s position would 
not be too uncomfortable. 
17...&d6 18 b4 a6 19 a4 e7 20 Xab1 

The standard minority attack. 
20...b5? 

Black prevents White’s idea of 21 b5 but 
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at a price, for now White is given the oppor- 
tunity to operate on the a-file. 

21 &g2 Ag4 22 Rd2 Af6 23 Eb2! £d7 
24 Za1 De4 

Black finally gets his knight to e4, but in 
the meantime White has been busy with his 
own plan. 

25 Sel Hfe8 26 Wbh3 £h8 27 Eba2 
W+t8? 

27... 8. xf4 was necessary, as we are about 
to see. 
28 d3! 

With this move White retains his excellent 
knight. The desired opening of the a-file can 
wait. 
28...2ab8 29 axb5 axb5 30 Ha7 Ee7 31 
Aes! 





Now 1f Black removes this knight White 
will exchange on e4 and plant his remaining 
bishop on c3, the resultant pressure on the 
a1-h8 diagonal combining with the presence 
of the rook on the seventh rank will put 
White firmly in charge. 
31...2e8 32 g4! 

Opening up another route for the queen’s 
bishop. 
32...fxg4 33 2xe4 dxe4 34 £h4 Exe5 

Black 1s out of options and tries some- 
thing desperate. 

35 dxe5 2xe5 36 £f1 Wg8 37 2g3! 

The final blow. Black cannot now defend 
the position. 

37...297 38 Wxg8+ 1-0 


Ironically, Smyslov, the first player to take 
the World Championship title away from 
Botvinnik, gave the Stonewall his ultimate 
stamp of approval by using it in their 1958 
World Championship match. Well, if you can 
play the opening when it matters most, and 
you can play it against the world’s expert, 
then you must believe that it is playable... 


Botvinnik-Smysiov 
World Ch. (game 22), Moscow 1958 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 £g2 e6 4 Df3 Gei 
5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 c6 7 c3 d5 8 g5 
¿Nbd7 9 e3 We8 10 c2 &h8 

Botvinnik's unambitious opening treat- 
ment has left him without a claim for an 
advantage. 
11 De2 h6 12 2xf6 2xf6 13 cxd5 exd5 
14 Df4 g5 

Even though this is principally a weaken- 
ing of Black’s king position there is no 
convenient way for White to exploit this. 
15 0d3 Eg8 16 Wc3 Be7 17 Dte5 DF6 

Practically forcing White to nudge his f- 
pawn forward and in so doing compromise 
the protection of his king ~ otherwise an 
enemy knight on e4 will be a nuisance. Net- 
ther choice is comfortable for White. 
18 f3 £e6 

Black has achieved equality; there is no 
reason why his light-squared bishop should 
be any worse than the one on g2. 
19 c5 £xc5 20 Wxc5 

White continues to dream of a minority 
attack against c6, which is why he wants to 
keep the c-file open. 20 dxc5 might interfere 
more in the development of Black’s offen- 
sive. 
20...407 21 ©xd7 Wxd7 22 Éae1 Eg7 
23 Hf2 b6 24 We3 Wd6 25 Ec2 £d7 26 
b4 h5 27 h1 

Black has the better position, his attack 
being far more dangerous. The alternative 27 
e4 is punished by 27...f4! 28 e5 Web and 


White remains under pressure. 
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27. bt 28 gxh4 gxh4 29 f4 Hag8 30 
f3 2e8 





All Black’s pieces have a role to play in the 
attack. 
31 Wd2 Wh6 32 We2 h3 

In the long term an invasion on g2 looks 
inevitable, although White’s next does noth- 
ing to address it. 33 b5!? at least tries to stir 
things up. 
33 Hecl Hg2 34 &xg2 Exg2 35 WF3 
Wh4! 

Ensuring the full point. 
36 b5 £h5 37 Wxg2 hxg2+ 38 g1 c5 
0-1. 


The final game of this section involves a 
young Danish GM now known for his fan- 
tastic imagination and undogmatic style of 
play. Incidentally these qualities and his un- 
compromising attitude to chess makes him 
my hero. 


Johannsson-Larsen 
Munich Ol 1958 


1 c4 f5 2 d4 e6 3 g3 Df6 4 4g2 £e7 5 
“3 0-0 6 0-0 c6 7 We2 We8 8 Abd2 d5 
9 Me5 Abd7 10 DAd3 Dea 11 Df3 

This ‘new’ set-up was developed after the 
war. It gives White good control of the dark 
squares in the centre, particularly e5, Black 
should now develop normally, which is usu- 
ally the most sensible policy. Instead he 
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launches an attack which ultimately fails and 
serves only to structurally weaken his posi- 
tion. 
11...95? 12 Mfe5 h8 13 b3 a5 14 f3 
Ad6 15 2d2 2f6 16 Lae1 b5 17 cb! 
White is ready to blast open the position 
to his advantage with 18 e4, hence Black’s 
next attempt to create confusion with some 
subtle play - a plan that succeeds completely. 
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17...&xe5!? 18 dxe5? 

18 Dxe5! Axe5 19 &xg5! Is excellent for 
White. 
18...0f7 19 e4 txe4 20 fxe4 d4! 

Avoiding a clearing of the centre while 
closing a line of defence to the vulnerable e5- 
pawn. 

21 b4?! 

White is sufficiently confused and allows 
his opponent active play on the a-tile. Instead 
a slight advantage for the first player results 
after 21 £d1 b4 22 &c1 £La6 23 .£.b2. 
21...axb4 22 Wb2 We7 23 Wxd4 £xa2 
24 2xb4 Sg8 25 Ef3 £b7 26 Bert 
Haag 

By now the situation is far from clear. 
White has weaknesses on c5, e5 and e4, but 
he does have a space advantage and Black’s 
bishop is poor. 

27 E3f2 Had8 28 Wc3 h6 

Black is trying to ease the pressure. 

29 2f3 g4 30 Be2 Ext2 31 Ext2 Wgd 
32 Éf4 Df8 33 Wc1 Wg7 34 Ef6 DF7 35 
Wt?! 


Dutch Stonewall 


35 Wf4 is more active. 
35...2c8 36 W4 Ag6 37 Wxg4 Bxd3 38 
£xd3 Afxed 
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39 Exg6?? 

A terrible mistake no doubt induced by 
time pressure. After 39 YWg5 (Dxd3 40 Éxg6 
lixg6 41 Wd8+ Wis 42 Wxd3 e5 a draw 
would be the most likely result. 
39...hxg6 40 We2 Wd7 0-1 

There is no defence to the double threat 
of ...Wxd3 and Wd 


Move orders and set-ups 


The Stonewall is characterised not by specific 
sequences of moves — as is the case with the 
Najdorf variation of the Sicilian, for example 
— but by a particular, distinctive pawn forma- 
tion that occurs in almost no other situation. 
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Stonewall formation. Note that Black can 
deviate as well as White. He can choose to 
play with his knight on có instead of the 
pawn, a system that is probably a little dubi- 
ous but has nevertheless seen occasional use 
by players as illustrious as Short and Spassky. 

White’s main decision concerns the post- 
ing of his king’s bishop. It is not at all clear 
where the bishop is best placed, on g2 or d3. 
Some strong players even play 2e2 in some 
positions, almost as if it makes little differ- 
ence where this piece goes. Often Black is 
the one who influences whether or not the 
bishop takes residence on g2. This is due to 
the different move orders. 

The player determined to play the Stone- 
wall will most often play something like this: 
1 d4 f5 2 93 Df6 3 c4 e6 4 g2 d5 5 
Df3 c6 6 0-0 2d6 
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This is the most frequently seen position 
in the Stonewall (roughly a third of the 


games). Then there are many different posi- 


tions which look almost the same. Black can 
put his bishop on e7, he can play ...b6 instead 
of ...c6, he can castle before playing ...cé6 etc. 
White can play h3 instead of f3, b2-b3 
before castling, and others. Basically, most 
players would select the position above if 
asked what characterised the Stonewall. 
However, this is not the only Stonewall, as 
we are about to see. 

First, many Stonewall players do not like 
to face variations such as 1 d4 [5 2 25!?, 


which has its main justification in the line 
2...h62! 3 &h4 g5 4 e4 &g7 5 Lg3f4 6 &xf4 
gxf4 7 Wh5+ &f8 8 Wf5+ he8 9 £2e2 Df6 
10 es d6 11 Wxf4 dxe5 12 dxe5 “Ad5 13 
£h5+ 2d7 14 We4+ Sco 15 Wxe7 and 
White wins, as in Mah-Siebrecht, London 
1997. The line with 2 “Ac3 also has many 
followers. Therefore another common move 
order is the following: 

1 d4 e6 2 Df3 f5 or 1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 

Of course this order is not without incon- 
venience, either. White can change direction 
and switch with 1 d4 e6 2 e4!?, and a player 
whose usual answer to 1 e4 is, for instance, 
1...c5 or 1...d6 finds himself playing the 
French Defence! However, for Nigel Short 
and others who actually play the French, this 
specific move order is fine. 

Then there are those who do not really 
want to play the standard Stonewall at all. A 
popular route comes from a declined Note- 
boom or Botvinnik in the Queen’s Gambit: 
1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Dc3 c6 4 e3 f5!? This 
has recently been tested with the sharp 5 
g4!?, which will be discussed in Chapter Six. 
Black can avoid this continuation with 1 d4 
d5 2 c4 e6 3 &c3 c6 4 e3 Dd7!? and post- 
pone the decision of whether or not to play 
the Stonewall. White can then play 5 £d3, 
still ready for 5...f5 6 g4!?, but then he has 
lost the possibility to play 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e63 
Sich c6 4 e3 Dd7 5 Af3 Def6 6 Woe2 (in- 
stead of 6 2d3) if Black plays 5...Agf6 
(players who dislike facing 6 We2 in the 
Meran often use this order). 

Some players are willing to play the Stone- 
wall against just about anything. Many times 
in my junior days I played 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 
3 (Dc3 15?! as White and never failed to get 
an advantage after 4 Df3 c6 5 £f4 DIG 6 
e3 £e7 7 £d3 0-0 8 Yc2 De4 9 g4! 


see following diagram 


I played 7 or 8 games from this position, 


winning them all. This line is considered in 
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Chapter Six. Basically Black should not allow 
White to develop one bishop to f4 and the 
other to d3, as in this line. 
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White can try to force this after 1 d4 e6 
2 Af3 £5 3 c4 AE 4 Ac3 
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The idea is to meet 4...d5 with 5 &f4. 
Black has two ways of dealing with this. The 
first is 4...£.b41 with an improved version o! 
the Nimzo-Indian, while 4...&.e7 intends 5 g? 
d5 with a Stonewall with the bishop on e7. 
White can try (4,..2e7) 5 We2!? but Black 
should not fear 5...0-0 6 e4 because 6...fxe4 7 
Dxe4 Dch! already gives him a lead in devel 
opment. 

Some people also play the Stonewal 
against the English opening. This give: 
White an extra possibility that probably 
makes the plan rather dubious for Black. The 
following game illustrates this nicely. 





Dutch Stonewall 





Lombardy-Soppe 
Buenos Aires 1994 


1 c4 eô 2 g3 d5 3 &g2 c6 4 f3 &d6 5 
0-0 f5?! 

This is too hasty. If a Stonewall is desired 
it would be better to play 5...d7!? with the 
idea of 6 d4 Agf6, even though the knight 
does not necessarily go to d7 in all lines. 

6 d3! | 

The major difference - on d3 the pawn 
has another role. White wants to blow the 
centre apart. 
6...Df6 7 c3 0-0 8 e4! 





8...dxed 

8...£c7 9 cxd5 exd5 10 e5 “Dfd7 11 d4 
¿Db6 12 De2 Sh8 13 h4 gave White a sub- 
stantial advantage and a strong attack in Va- 
ganian-Piasetski, Toronto 1990. 

After 8...£e7 9 exf5 exf5 10 2f4 Abd7 
11 cxd5 @xd5 12 @xd5 cxd5 13 Ket Ac5 
14 “Ad4 g5 15 £e5 White had much better 
scope for his pieces in Szmetan-Ginzburg, 
Buenos Aires 1991. 

8...@bd7 9 cxd5 exd5 10 exd5 @xd5 11 
@\xd5 cxd5 12 Wb3 Abb 13 a4 PhS 14 g5 
Bei 15 Bxe7 Wxe7 16 a5 Ad7 17 Wxds, 
Dizdarevic-Lezcano, Gran 1990, 1s just an- 
other illustration of how bad things can go 
for Black. 

9 dxe4 e5 

9...A¢4 10 We2 Dab 11 e5 b4 12 h3 

@h6 13 Hd) We8 14 £xh6 gxh6 15 We3 
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$g7 16 De2 £e7 17 h4 was wonderful for 
White in the game Hertneck-Knaak, Pots- 
dam 1988. 
10 exf5 £xf5 11 Wb3! Wb6 12 L£e3 
Wxb3 13 axb3 

White certainly has the superior endgame. 
His bishops are better placed, the e5-pawn is 
a juicy target for later and the e4-square an 
attractive outpost. 
13...a6 14 h3 2c7 15 g4 2d3 16 £fd1 
e4 17 Ad4 2b6 18 Dxc6! 2xe3 19 fxe3 
c5 20 Da5 b6 21 b4 AeG 22 AcE 
£2xc4 23 £xa7 Exa7 24 Axa7 

Eventually precise play helped White con- 
vert his extra pawn... 
... 1-0 


Finally there are people who have fallen so 
deeply in love with the Stonewall that they 
want to play it always — with both colours! J 
cannot fully agree with 1 d4 Df6 2 f4?! d5 
3 e3 f5, when it is already difficult to jus- 
tify White’s play. If you really want to play 
the Stonewall with White then settle for 
something like 1 d4 Df6 2 4g5 e6 3 e3 
c5 4 c3 d5 5 f4!?. I do not think this is 
particularly good, but at least White should 
not be worse. Some players believe their 
position is much better with the queen’s 
bishop outside the pawn chain. They are 
partly right, but remember its defensive quali- 
ties can also be missed. 

Recently Sokolov played a hybrid Stone- 
wall in the Dutch Championships: 


Ernst-Sokolov 
Rotterdam 1998 


1 Df3 d5 2 d4 cô 3 e3 £g4 4 c4 e6 5 
{\c3 di 6 b3 f5 7 e2 d6 8 0-0 
¿Ngf6 9 a4 YWe7 10 £b2 0-0 11 h3 £xf3 
12 2xf3 Xf7 13 bi op 14 a3 £xa3 
15 Hxa3 Eg7 16 g3 g4 17 hxg4 Axg4 
18 &xg4 Exg4 19 Sg2 Af6 20 Eh1 Aes 
21 Bai Er 22 Eh3 Wg7 23 Wel f4 24 
exf4. Hgxf4 0-1 
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In the Exchange variation of the Slav 
there is a Stonewall set-up that is desirable 
for White. It arises after 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 
cxd5 cxd5 4 “Mc3 Df6 5 £f4 e6 6 e3 
2d6 7 2xd6 Wxd6 8 f4! 





White now has good chances of starting a 
kingside attack after 9 “Mf3 10 £d3 11 0-0 
and 12 “e5. I have seen GMs losing with 
Black against schoolboys in this line. Of 
course Black should not play 5...e6 and 
6...2.d6. This is simply too passive and de- 
serves to be punished. 

It is also possible to reach the Stonewall 
from the Catalan Opening. After 1 d4 “Df6 2 
c4 e6 3 g3 d5 4 L£g2 Le7 5 M3 0-0 6 0-0 c6 
7 Wec2 Black can try 7...De4!? followed by 
.. 1745. This 1 closely related to the ....£.e7 
Stonewall, which will be dealt with in Chap- 
ter Five. 

There are other positions with Stonewall 
characteristics but we have seen the more 
important examples, and I do not wish to 
stray too far from our standard Stonewall. 


Strategic Features 


In this section we will investigate the options 
available to both sides, including those less 
popular ideas that nevertheless have strategic 
significance. I strongly recommend that the 
reader studies the contents of these pages in 
detail, for they should feature in your thought 
processes when playing the Stonewall. 


A random position 
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- This position is from the game Petursson- 
Hansen, Malmo 1993. One’s first impression 
is that White has a sizeable advantage be- 
cause, for example, Black’s rather rigid pawn 
formation has a hole on e5 and his bishop 
looks pathetic. In fact such an evaluation 
turns out to be superficial. First let us ask 
why White’s bishop should be superior. 
Again this might appear obvious, since 
White’s pawns stand mainly on dark squares 
while Black’s centre pawns are fixed on light 
squares. However, when assessing positional 
aspects it is necessary to gauge the likelihood 
of weaknesses actually being exploited, and 
in this particular case White seems to have 
no practical means with which to profit from 
his bishop’s apparent superiority. Remember 
also that the black bishop has potential for 
activity — it will not always need to protect 
e6. Turning to the vulnerable e5-square, how 
can White exploit it? Even if Black moves his 
knight from d7 and White transfers his own 
knight to e5, then Black will simply retrace 
his steps and challenge the horse should it 
become too annoying (with so few pieces on 
the board the knight may well prove harm- 
less on e5). It would be logical, then, for 
White to eliminate the black knight for his 
bishop, after which White’s advantages be- 
come more significant. 

Does White have anything else in the dia- 
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gram position? Well, there is the backward 
e6-pawn but, again, can this be exploited? 
Soon Black will transfer his king to e7, reduc- 
ing the influence of the white knight, so in 
order to further attack e6 White needs to 
break in the centre with f2-f3 and e2-e4. 
There are disadvantages to this plan — Black 
can fight against it with ...2\d7-f6 and per- 
haps ...g7-85 followed by ...$.f7-g6, or he can 
wait for the pawn to arrive on e4, meet 1 
with ...d5xe4 and concentrate on the d4- 
pawn (White would also have difficulty keep- 
ing control of the c-file if his rooks were 
otherwise engaged in the centre). 

So does White have an advantage? Yes - 
but it is minimal. At least he controls the 
action and can determine which course the 
game will take, while Black is really reduced 
to reacting to his opponent’s plan - in itself 
not enough to worry about. The game ended 
in a draw after 54 moves, with White having 
no realistic chances to prove his advantage. 

This situation illustrates an interesting 
practicality of chess. When you are faced 
with a new type of pawn structure you 
should try to re-evaluate the importance of 
different elements present in the position. Of 
what use is an open file, for example, if all 
the heavy pieces have been — or will be - 
exchanged? Here we investigate the concepts 
that I consider to be the most important in 
the Stonewall. These ideas do not provide a 
magical route to victory, of course, rather 
they provide the reader with something to 
keep in mind when faced with independent 
situations and problems at the board. 


Black’s queen’s bishop 

This ‘problem’ piece is undoubtedly the most 
important issue in the Stonewall, as well as 
the most complex. Black is naturally careful 
that nothing like the following should hap- 
pen to him: 


see following diagram 
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Here the knight is superior in every way, 
and Black has nothing but weaknesses to 
attend to. Put on a rook or a queen and we 
are in for a short and brutal kill! However, 
this situation is (hopefully) rather hypotheti- 
cal, for Black is aware of the danger of this 
kind of position and consequently should 
endeavour to avoid exchanges that lead to 
such misery. 

In the standard Stonewall position Black 
has two ways to develop his queen’s bishop 
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The first involves a lengthy manoeuvre to 
h5, reaching this outpost via d7 and e8. On 
h5 the bishop performs the task of a normal' 
piece, in no way restrained by its own pawns. 
In modern chess the weakness of the c8- 
bishop has been questioned. It is easy to see 
the downside of this bishop’s existence — just 
take another look at the previous diagram! 
But what about the bishop on g2? Is it so 
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much better? Kramnik writes: “The main 
idea of Black’s strategy is to limit the range of 
the g2-bishop. In my opinion it is barely any 
stronger than the c8-bishop”. The second 
option, then, ts simply to develop normally 
with ...b7-b6 and ...&.c8-b7. In the diagram 
Beliavsky chose 9...&d7 while Yusupov 
opted for the fianchetto with 9...b6, but most 
GMs playing this opening would probably 
prefer to have both options open for as long 
as possible. 


Which exchanges should White make? 
This is a very important question that every 
player should consider. Of course it concerns 
both sides, as both White and Black should 
seek/avoid certain exchanges. Due to the 
characteristic nature of the pawn structure in 
the Stonewall the first trade for White that 
comes to mind is that of the dark-squared 
bishops. This is the main reasoning behind 
the following moves: 

1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Af6 4 g2 c6 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 

And now... 

7 b3 | 

White is ready to play 8 &a3 to exchange 
bishops and then concentrate on developing 
a bind on the dark squares with, typically, 
¿Ab1-a3-02-e1-d3, as in the instructive Petro- 
sian-Korchnoi game in the History section. 
7...We7! 

Black avoids the exchange. This means 
doing without Botvinnik’s old plan of ...Wd8- 
e8-h5 but, as shown in the History section, 
this eventually turned out to be favouring 
White due to the manoeuvre 4\f3-e5-d3-f4. 

How much should White insist on the ex- 
change of the dark-squared bishops? It is 
true that Black’s appears to be the more use- 
ful of the two, but the real reason for desiring 
the trade is to win control of the dark squares 
in the centre. 

After: 

8 £b2 0-0 
White achieves nothing special by the 
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time-consuming... 
9 Wc1 b6 10 a3 £b7 11 2xd6 Wxd6 


BA 





- Black 1s now fully developed. Black has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the develop- 
ment of the opening, and in the game 
Olafsson-Agdestein, Reykjavik 1987 he soon 
had a clear advantage after 12 Wa3 c5 13 
dxc5 bxc5 14 “\c3 Abd7 15 Efd1?! tat. 
winning shortly thereafter: 16 Hac1 a6 17 
2h3 £ae8 18 Hc2 h6 19 Aad Me4 20 
cxd5 exd5 21 &xd7 Wxd7 22 Dusch 
“xc5 23 Hxc5 Exe2 24 Ada fxg3 25 
fxg3 YWf7 0-1. Of course White did not 
help his cause by misplacing his queen on a3 
and weakening his kingside with 15 Bfd1?!. 

It is logical to say that White would like to 
exchange the dark-squared bishops, but not 
for any price. These days White just as often 
plays 7 &.4!? with the same aim. Here Black 
might as well acquiesce to the exchange be- 
cause 7...5e7 seems rather passive. In fact 
after 7...2xf4! 8 gxf4 White’s pawn struc- 
ture has been compromised and this presents 
Black with something to bite on. This will be 
illustrated by the games in Chapter Two. 

Generally White is not interested in ex- 
changing both pairs of knights as the exploi- 
tation of weak squares in Black’s camp tends 
to need at least one knight. Of course we 
should not be too dogmatic, and occasionally 
the removal of knights will give White extra 
possibilities, but as a rule White is not inter- 
ested. 


eee 
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Remember it is important to know what 
kind of situation to aim for when exchanging 
pieces; otherwise it is difficult to decide dur- 
ing a game which pieces to remove and 
which to keep. 

Again the question of Black’s queen’s 
bishop is significant. Should White exchange 
it? Should he prevent Black from exchanging 
it? 

The whole subject of exchanges depends 
on the situation, of course. Let us examine 
the case of White’s king’s bishop against a 
knight. The diagram position is from the 
game Beliavsky-Yusupov, USSR Ch 1987. 





Black is clearly better, being the quicker of 
the two to occupy the g-file with his rooks. 
The ostensibly healthy bishop is inferior to 
the knight, which can jump to e4 at the least 
convenient moment for White, thus practi- 
cally forcing an exchange, after which the 
new pawn on e4 will give Black control over 
f3 and d3. 

Now we turn to Illescas Cordoba-Bareev, 
Linares 1992. 


see following diagram 


The position is level. Here Illescas and 
Zlotnik write that 33 &xe4 Äxe4 would 
leave Black with a clear advantage. The rea- 
sons are in the pawn structures ~ White has a 
potential weakness on c5 that cannot be pro- 
tected by b3-b4. The pawn ending after 34 
Hd4 £xd4 35 exd4 appears to be losing for 
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White, as Black can create a passed pawn on 
the h-file to keep White occupied while Black 
goes to the centre. 





Instead White played 33 Ec2!, manoeu- 
vred his bishop to e2 and prepared f2-f3 to 
evict the knight. Then his c5-pawn held back 
Black’s pawns (on light squares), so Black 
sent his king to the queenside to achieve 
...b7-b6. The game should have been drawn, 
but due to mishandling of the endgame by 
Bareev, Illescas went on to win. 
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In this position, from the game Irzhanov- 
Agdestein, Yerevan Ol 1996, the bishop is 
stronger than the knight, which has no good 
squares to aim for, now or in the future. 
White will seek to nudge his f2-pawn for- 
ward ~ preferably after trading queens so as 
not to expose the king - to control the 
knight’s traditional e4-outpost. This is the 
reasoning behind White’s offer of a queen 


exchange. 
30 Wc5 Wd8 

Black declines, denying White a potential 
passed pawn after the recapture on c5. 
31 a4 b6 32 Wc6 d6 33 b4 SfE 34 a5 
bxa5 35 bxa5 Ye7 36 a6 Wc8 

Now Black wants the exchange because 
the a7-pawn is safe from the bishop and the 
a6-pawn might prove vulnerable. This time 
White declines. 
37 Wa4 Wc3 38 Yg2 g5? 
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With careful play Black should be only 

slightly worse. Now his position soon falls 
apart: 
39 fxg5 hxg5 40 h3 f4 41 exf4 gxf4 42 
2h5 Wc8 43 Wa5 Wec4 44 Wd2 Wxa6 45 
Wxt4 Wad 46 Wg5+ 2d7 47 Wg7+ &c6 
48 294 Db5 49 h4 Axd4 50 h5 ATS 

White is happy to make this decisive trade. 
51 &xf5 exf5 52 h6 We4+ 53 $h2 Be? 
54 Wg6+ Zeep 55 Wxf5 We8 56 h7 Whs 
57 Wg6 a5 58 $g2 a4 59 g8 e5 60 
h8W We4+ 61 2h2 1-0 

I would say that in general the exchange 
of a white knight for Black’s queen’s bishop 
has advantages and disadvantages. They are 
of roughly equal value, but this could change 
from position to position. It is crucial for 
Black to avoid an endgame disaster with a 
terrible bishop! 

Sometimes White is successful in exchang- 
ing a knight for Black’s king’s bishop. If the 
position is open this can be terrible for Black, 
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while a closed position could well turn out to 
favour the extra knight. Here are some ex- 
amples: 





Renet-Yusupov, Dubai Ol 1986. Black has 
voluntarily exchanged his bishop on e5, forc- 
ing White to take back with a pawn. Having 
closed the a3-f8 diagonal Black is, strategi- 
cally at least, close to winning. 
20...Af8 21 d1 b7 22 Vez ¿Dg6 23 
ad6 2c6 24 Zad1 Dhs! 

White is trying to profit from the e5-pawn 

but with this move Black forces the exchange 
of all the heavy pieces on the d-file, after 
which the difference between the knight and 
the bishop will tell. 
25 Sf1 A7 26 Exd8+ Exd8 27 Exd8+ 
Wxd8 28 Zei op 29 Wd2 Wxd2+ 30 
@xd2 Ah6 31 h3 Le8 32 Lhel £h5 33 
£c3 bg7 34 £b2 Dg8 35 Sd2 De7 36 
£2£C3 £.:1f31 

The knight’s true strength is even clearer 
after the bishop trade, so White must decline 
the offer. 

37 2f1 296 38 £b2 h5 39 c3 Mc6 40 
2b2 DAe7 41 &c3 f4! 

White cannot succeed in keeping the posi- 
tion closed. The game is over. 

42 exf4 gxf4 43 gxf4 &f5 44 e2 åxe2 
45 Gxe2 Ag6 46 Le3 Axf4 47 f3 exf3 
48 2xf3 Axh3 49 g3 Mf4 0-1 

In the next example the exchange of 
knight for bishop keeps the position bal- 
anced, bringing no advantage to either player. 
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In the diagram position, from the game 
Tukmakov-Agdestein, Dortmund 1987, 
White used a common trick to gain the ad- 
vantage of the two bishops. 

13 cxd5 cxd5 14 Ac4 

White first exchanged on d5 in order to 
further open the h1-a8 diagonal in prepara- 
tion for this pin. As we shall see in the next 
example, Black must take care not to allow 
this idea under the wrong circumstances. 
14...b5! 

With his dark-squared bishop about to go 
Black prepares to close the a3-f8 diagonal, 
ruling out the deployment of White’s bishop 
on a3. 

15 Dxd6 Wxd6 16 Ac3 Lab 17 Wd2 
Efc8 18 f3 b4 19 Ad1 a4 20 He3 a3 21 
Exc8+ Xxc8 22 £c1 f4 23 gxf4 Wxf4 
24 Hd1 St7 25 Ac2 Wxd2 26 Hxd2 2b5 

The game is approximately level. White 
has no special reason to be fond of his two 
bishops and Black can protect b4. 


In the following game Black was genuinely 
outplayed and should have lost thanks to the 
&\cA4 trick. 


Tukmakov-Dolmatov 
USSR Ch 1989 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 f6 3 g3 e6 4 g2 c6 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 &d6 7 b3 We7 8 “\bd2 b6 
9 £b2 2b7 10 Ec1 0-0 11 "e5 “\bd7?! 
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12 cxd5 cxd5 13 Adc4! 

This was a new move at the time. Com- 
pared to the previous example Black does 
not have time to close the a3-f8 diagonal, so 
his greatly reduced influence on the dark 
squares becomes a major factor. 
13...Efc8 14 Oxd6 Wxd6 15 13 We7 

If 15...a5 16 Wd2 b5 White takes over the 
c-file after the simple 17 £xc8. 

16 Ad3! Exc1 17 Wxc1 Ec8 18 Wd2 
Wd6 19 Bet Exct+ 20 Wxct Wc6 21 
Wd2 

White avoids the exchange of queens for 
now and prepares 2.b2-a3. 
21...Wd6 22 Sf2 Af8 23 h3 

Making a later challenge with g3-g4 posst- 
ble. 
23...Ag6 24 Wel! Dd7 

After the exchange of queens with 
24...Wc6 White would penetrate and domi- 
nate with his queen’s bishop. 

25 2a3 Wh8 26 h4 

White has a winning advantage, although 

he threw away the point in time trouble. 


The conclusion regarding the exchange of 
Black’s dark-squared bishop for knight must 
be that Black can allow it as long as the scope 
of its counterpart can be limited. 

Generally Black would be more than 
happy to trade in both knights for White’s 
bishops. In doing so, however, care must be 
taken as to whether this improves White’s 
access to key centre squares, particularly the 
influential e5-square. Nonetheless the two 
bishops can combine to be a powerful force 


-= when employed correctly, and this can cause 


White considerable suffering. 
As for the exchange of rooks and queens, 


there is no real advantage to either side here. 


In the typically semi-open positions that arise 
in the Stonewall one file is often opened, 
after which the major pieces tend to be ex- 
changed. This is logical because neither 
player can usually afford to surrender the 
open file. 


Manoeuvres of the white knights 

One of the reasons why the Stonewall is 
played so differently today compared to Bot- 
vinnik’s era is the way that White handles the 
knights. In the early days White would simply 
use the squares c3 and f3, whereas today 
White works to post the knights on d3 and 
f3 in order to maximize control of key dark 
squares in the centre (c5, e5, 14). There are a 
few manoeuvres that bring a knight to d3. 
One is ®g1-f3-e5-d3, when the other knight 
travels b1-d2-f3, and the knights are in place. 
Another is @g1-h3-f4-d3, and the other 
knight jumps to f3 again. Finally the bt- 
knight can go via a3 (usually after the ex- 
change of the dark-squared bishops) to c2- 
e1-d3. With numerous choices, the set-up 
which is today considered the strongest looks 
something like this: 
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Lautier-Dolmatov, Manila 1990, 1s atypt- 
cal Stonewall position. 


Knight Exchanges on e4 and e5 
Often when a knight jumps to e4 or e5 we 
can expect that it will be exchanged sooner 
or later, for it is very rare that a knight can be 
allowed to dominate from the middle of the 
arena. When these knights are exchanged 
they are normally recaptured with a pawn, 
which in turn significantly alters the pawn 
structure in the centre. 

An important feature here is the vacation 
of a square that can then prove quite useful. 
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This diagram position, from the game 
Kharlov-Dreev, Elista 1995, is a good exam- 
ple of this in practice. White’s next advance 
gives Black the opportunity to deny his op- 
ponent the facility of using the e5-square as 
an outpost ~ but there is a price to pay! 

12 Aed Axed? 

This decision seems unwise. After the re- 
capture White has an attractive alternative for 
his knight on the equally central d4-square, 
from where e6 can be monitored as well as £5 
(perhaps in conjunction with a timely g3-¢4), 
exerting pressure on Black’s pawns. Note 
also that the newly arrived e5-pawn controls 
both the d6- and f6-squares. As for Black, 
the c5-square is now available for a knight, 
but this is less valuable. Moreover, should 
Black transfer his remaining knight to e4, 
then a future &xe4 could well leave White 
with two enormous knights in an essentially 
closed position. 
13 dxe5 Ad7 14 cxd5 cxd5 15 f4 “cS 
16 Ad4 0-0 17 Wd2 &d7 

White is slightly better. 
18 b4!? 

White opens up the b-file and thereby cre- 
ates strong pressure against b6. Black is al- 
ready in trouble. Rather than defending for a 
long time he decides to sacrifice a pawn. 
18...2a6?! 

It seems better to take up the challenge 
with 18...2\xa4 19 @xe6! 2xe6 20 Hxa4 
axb4 21 Axb4. Perhaps Dreev did not see 
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that he could then play 21...Ha2! 22 Wxa2 
Wxb4 and continue to fight, although 23 e3 
favours White due to Black’s weaknesses. 
19 bxa5 bxa5 20 Wxa5 Ab4? 

Here Black could have entered a tenable, 
albeit inferior endgame after 20...@\c5! 21 


We7 Hfc8 22 Wdé Wxd6 23 exd6 Bxa4 24 


Yixa4 L£xa4 25 Ect, although it is an un- 
pleasant position to defend. Note that now 
White can continue with “d4-f3-e5 at the 
right moment. 
21 Wc7 Stop 22 Wb6 Ecb8 23 YWd6 
Wxd6 24 exd6 Ac6 25 Mxc6 £xc6 26 
a5 

White has an extra pawn. The d6-pawn is 
doomed but it will take some time for Black 
to collect it and, meanwhile, White is free to 
improve his position further. 
26...2b5 27 Efb1 $f7 28 a6 £c4 29 
Exb8 Exb8 30 Had £xe2 31 a7 Za8 32 
£f1 4xf1 33 &xf1 Se8 34 e2 &d7 35 
£a6 Sc8 36 &d3 $b7 37 Had Sc6 38 
$d4 &xd6 39 Ha6+ Se7 40 Sc5 g5 41 
fxg5 &f7 42 h4 h6 43 gxh6 1-0 


Although this looked bad for Black, the 
following ‘knightmare’ - from Lputian- 
Semkov, Yerevan 1988 - 1s worse. 
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The knight has just arrived on the inviting 
d4-square and now completely dominates the 
game. Black’s bishops are sitting pretty yet 
doing nothing, the backward e6- and c6- 
pawns are weak and a2-a4 is coming to exert 
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additional pressure on Black’s pawns. White 
went on to win this game with little effort. 

When White recaptures on e5 with the f- 
pawn this does not necessarily produce an 
automatic outpost, but it does fit in well 
structurally. This situation occurs most often 
in the line with 7 £2f4 £xf4! 8 gxf4, where 
the pawn later reaches e5. Again the (differ- 
ent) e5-pawn keeps enemy pieces out of d6 
and f6, while here White maintains control 
over e5 and c5. Of course White pays a price, 
for ...£5-f4 is a possibility, although this ad- 
vance is not as dangerous as it may seem. 
The following game is a good example, 
which also shows the downside of this ad- 
vance. 


Beliavsky-Karlsson 
Novi Sad O! 1990 


1 d4 e6 2 Af3 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 2f4 2xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 
9 e3 $h8 10 Wc2?! 

This does not really improve White's posi- 
tion. Better is 10 De5. 
10...He4 11 Ded Ad7 12 c5 a5 13 f3 
Aef6 14 c3 AHS 15 Ead1 Axed 

Black exploits the fact that 13 f3 has 
weakened the dark squares around the white 
king. 
16 fxe5 f4 17 e4! 

White cannot allow an enemy piece to oc- 
cupy f4. 
17...Wg5 18 &h1 £d7 

18...Whó6l? seems better. Now White’s 
bishop becomes very strong. 
19 £h3! Wh6 20 Wg2 g5!? 

20...Kad8 21 Regi! leaves White well ahead 
as Black has no means of generating active 
play, and the knight on h5 might soon be 
poorly placed. 
21 exd5 cxd5 22 4xd5! 4\g3+ 

Forced in view of 22...exd5 23 &xd7 
f\g3+ 24 Bet Axfl 25 Wxfi with advantage 
to White. 
23 hxg3 exd5 24 g4 Ha6 25 Hf2 2b5 26 


Introductio. 





Bei Ze 27 Wh2 Wg7 28 Wg1 Xh6 
Black has some but insufficient compen- 
sation. 
29 Eh2 Hee6 30 2£f1 £xf1 31 Wxf1 
£xh2+ 32 Sxh2 Wg6 33 $2 Wc2+ 34 
We2 Wg6 35 Ect 
White has consolidated and is winning due 
to his extra pawn. 
35...We8 36 Wd3 Sg7 37 Ec3 h5 38 
Eb3 We7 39 Wf5 hxg4 40 fxg4 Eh6 Ai 
We8 b6 42 cxb6 f3+ 43 £xf3 £xb6 44 
b3 1-0. 


When White exchanges on e4 it is often 
with the intention of following up with f2-f3 
to challenge the centre. Black’s natural recap- 
ture is with the f-pawn because this opens 
the f-file for the rook. However, this is not 
the only possibility, and it is not unusual to 
recapture with the d-pawn. 

First we consider the classical approach. 





This position is from the game Smejkal- 


Larsen, Leningrad 1973. White has devel- 


oped his knight to the slightly unusual square 
c3 — not within striking distance of e5 - and 
therefore can find no better use for it than 
the following exchange. 
11 Axe4 fxe4 12 f4 f6 13 Had 
£xe5!? 

Note that 13...2\xe5 14 dxe5! prepares 15 
&xe4! with the win of a pawn — hence the 
text. Worthy of consideration is 13...We8. 


14 &xe5?! 


This recapture helps Black because nor 
either e5 becomes weak or White has t 
change the structure. 14 dxe5 We7 15 Wd 
h6 16 h4 WE7 produces a roughly level gam: 
14...2\xe5 15 dxe5 We7 16 Wc3 2d7 1 
f3 

This has to be played sooner or later, an 
rather sooner, before Black has time fc 

...&d7-e8-g6(h5). 
17...exf3 18 exf3 ka 19 Éd4 a5 2 
f4 Wa7 

The situation is balanced. 

21 f5?! 

The beginning of White’s troubles sinc 
the e5-pawn is about to become weak, pw 
ting the onus on White to find accurat 
moves to avoid being worse. 
21..2ae8! 22 cxd5 cxd5 23 Gh1 Ec 
24 Wd2 Hc2! 

A neat tactic that exploits White’s weal 
nesses. 

25 Wxc2 Wxd4 
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26 Wc3? 

Hoping to relieve the pressure throug 
simplification is not always the best course 
and this merely leads to a poor ending. I 
fact White should try his luck with 26 We? 
&c6 27 £6 exf6 28 Hf4!! Wdi+ 29 Ef an 
Black has nothing better than repeating wit 
29... Wd4 30 Ef4. 
26...Wxc3 27 bxc3 £c8 28 Ga" Ec5 2 
fxe6 £xe6 30 +91 217 31 Ed3 Éb5 3 
Ed2 a4 33 a3? 
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The difficult task of defending against 
your opponents’ numerous possibilities tends 
to result in a time shortage, which in turn 
results in mistakes. 33 @f2 a3 34 Ge3 Hb2 
35 £3 with the idea of £.f3-41-b3 is per- 
haps the only chance to save the game. 
33...4b3 

Now Black is coasting to victory. 

34 2xd5 Exa3 35 c4 Eb3 36 Sf2 a3 37 
e2 Eb2 38 £xb2 axb2 39 Re4 £xc4+ 
40 &d2 £a2 0-1 


In the following example Black recaptures 
with the d-pawn. This is not natural but can 
afford Black certain advantages if played 
under the right circumstances, as was the 
case with the exchange of the d6-bishop for a 
knight. 
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This is the game Biebinger-Volkov, Gron- 
ingen 1998. White has played the opening 
somewhat passively, having wasted atempo 
to post his queen on bi] (in fact di might be 
better). The following faulty exchange offers 
Black a good chance to attack the centre. 

(13 Dxe4?! dxe4 14 d2 b7 15 e3 

Unfortunately for White he is forced to 
play this at some point. Fortunately for Black 
the new possibility of ...2\a6-b4-d3 is an ap- 
pealing prospect. 
15...c5 16 3? 

Black’s territorial superiority and more ac- 
tive piece placement make this challenge a 
definite mistake. Volkov punishes his oppo- 


nent’s unwise thrust with a smooth tactical 
demonstration. 
16...cxd4! 17 £xd4 
17 exd4 e3! would be embarrassing. 
17...2b4 18 YWc2 e5 19 £c3 £xc3 20 
Wxe3 Ab4 21 Hal Had8! 
Impressive play. Black temporarily sacri- 
fices a pawn to develop his initiative. 
22 a3 Ad3 23 fxe4 Wg5 24 £f3 Ífe8 
White cannot keep his pawn and his 
pieces are poorly placed. 
25 h4 Wg4 26 2h2 fxe4 27 EM Sei 
Now Black invades from all sides. The fi- 
nal moves are a nice conclusion to a day at 
the office for the GM. 
28 Ha2 Wxe3 29 b4 Af2! 30 Wxe3 
&\g4+ 31 Sg1 Axe3 32 A2xe4 Axfi 33 
&xt1 Exd2! 34 Exd2 2xe4 0-1 


When both Black and White capture on 
e5 and e4, a special, tangled pawn structure 
arises. Despite the fact that the formation 1s 
hardly seen, in the Stonewall one is con- 


stantly forced to consider it as a genuine pos- 


sibility. 


Yrjola-Yusupov 
Mendoza 1985 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
E3 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 b3 We7 8 ATt4 xia 
9 gxf4 0-0 10 De5 Mbd7 11 e3 h8 12 
nd2 Dxeb 13 fxe5 De4 14 f4 &d7 15 
¿Axe4 dxe4!? 

An interesting decision. 15...fxe4 16 Wg4 
Ef5 17 c5 is level. 
16 Wd2 e8 17 b4 

Black’s decision has helped White gain a 
space advantage on the queenside, a factor 
that White tries to exploit quickly. On the 
other flank Black has a very simple plan. He 
intends to develop his bishop to h5 and push 
with ...g7-g5, looking to open the g-file and 
pressure {4 (f4xg5 invites ...f5-f4), perhaps 
with chances to release the e4-pawn at some 
point should the e3-pawn be flushed out. 
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The problem for White is that Black’s plan 1s 
far stronger than his own. 
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17...Ed8 18 Hab1 op 19 b5 gxf4 20 
Exf4 

20 exf4 can be met in several ways. First 
Black can continue with his plan, but he can 
also transpose to a pleasant endgame with 
20...We5!? 21 dxc5 £xd2 22 Bf2 Hd3. 
20...cxb5b 21 cxb5 £g8 22 b6 £%h5 23 
Ar? 

White's king cannot find refuge in the 
corner, as the following simple line demon- 
strates: 23 Yh1 axb6 24 Exb6 Eg7 25 Ef2 
Edg8 26 £b1 Hxg2 27 Axe? 2f3 28 Bbel 
Exg? 29 £xg2 Was followed by ...£.xg2 and 
..WYxe3 with a winning ending. 
23...axb6 24 Exb6 213 25 Yf1 We7 26 
BA Weer 

Prepares the push 27...f4! with the idea of 
28 exf4 e3! and an immediate win. 

27 Sb2 fa! 

Whité is without a proper defence. 
28 bg 

Or 28 2xf3 exf3 29 Bb3 Bc8 30 Hd3 
fxe3 and White can resign. 
28...%xg2 29 Exg2 f3! 

This pawn is just too strong. 

30 Bg3 Exg3+ 31 hxg3 Hg8 

White has no way of defending his four 
weak spots: a2, e3, g3 and h2. 

32 Ec2 Wb5 33 &f2 Wd7 34 Wel Wg? 
35 Wg1 Wh6 36 Ec7 Éa8 37 Ec2 Gaz 
0-1 
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On 38 +f1 the strongest is 38...8d3!. 
Black has no reason to exchange queens at 
this stage. 


Of course Black does not normally get 
such a large advantage from this structure, 
but it can happen. Before entering these tan- 
gled pawn positions it is important to evalu- 
ate the effect on the plans available to both 
sides. 


General Plans for White 


Having considered the strategic features of 
the position we shall now look at general 
plans. In this section we will examine typical 
White possibilities. 


White advances with b2-b4-b5 

White often tries to demonstrate an advan- 
tage on the queenside in similar fashion to 
the Queen’s Gambit Declined. This is quite 
natural, particularly when Black sends the 
bishop to d7 and e8. 





This game is Kharitonov-Guliev, Moscow 
1995. White’s modest opening play has left 
him no claim to an advantage. It is instructive 
to see how these two GMs handle this posi- 
tion, the execution of their respective plans 
maintaining the status quo. 

16 c5 De4 17 b4 

White begins his queenside strategy. 

17...Adf6 18 a4 a6 19 Ae g5! 
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Waiting results only in giving White a free 
hand with his expansion, so Black wastes no 
time drumming up counterplay. 

20 fxg5 AxgdS 21 AIf3 Age4 22 Hfct 
2h8 

Notice how each of Black's moves is rele- 
vant. 

23 Ba2 Eg8 24 Hec2 &h5 25 Ad2 Agd 
26 h1 g4 27 Dxg4 fxg4! 

Black switches his attack to the f-file, at 
the same time taking away the f3-square 
from White’s knight. 

28 b5 2g6 29 &xg6 Exg6 30 bxc6 bxc6 
31 Hab2 £f8 32 Ec1 Egf6 33 g1 h5 

With the plan of ...h5-h4-h3 to induce 
weaknesses around the white king. 

34 Ef1 Áxf1+ 35 Axf1 h4 36 Eb6 h3 37 
{\d2 a5! 

Tricky! 
38 Eb7 

It turns out that White must keep an eye 
on the first rank since after 38 Axc6 Black 
has 38...¢3!! 39 hxe3 Hf2!! in view of 40 Hxf2 
h2, when Black queens his pawn with a win- 
ning position. 
38...£f5 39 £b1! 

White is forced to attend to his problems, 
allowing Black to skilfully use his resources 
to steer the game to a draw. 
39...4f7 40 Ef1 Bb7 41 Ef4 g3 42 hxg3 
Eb2 43 Ef2 Ha2 44 f3 Hat+ 45 2h2 
hxg2 46 %xg2 “De4 47 Eb2 Exa4 48 
S\e5 Eb4 49 Bai ad 50 “xc6 Eb3 51 
Exa4 YY 


In the next game, Iskov-Malagon, Lugano 
Ol 1968, a GM (White) outplays a weaker 
opponent from a reasonably balanced posi- 
tion. Black fails to generate any counterplay, 
thus leaving White free to carry out queen- 
side pawn-roller. 


see following diagram 


23 b4 a6 24 a4 
White’s plan is straightforward. It is im- 
perative that Black hits back. 
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24...Ah5? 

Necessary is 24...f7 25 c5 &.b8 with the 
idea of 26...e5! and possibly a future ...g7-g51? 
and ...f5-f4. Nevertheless Black is not in 
trouble yet. 

25 b5 axb5? 

25...dxc4! 26 Wxc4 cxb5 27 axb5 £c8 28 
Wd3 is a lesser evil. 

26 axb5 hä 27 exf4 D7 28 bxc6 
bxc6 29 Efe1 

White has a substantial advantage thanks 
to Black’s inaccurate play since we joined the 
game. Add the new weakness on e6 to the 
backward c6-pawn and the coming queenside 
infiltration, and Black faces severe difficul- 
ties. 
29...Wi6 30 Eb6 Ad8 31 Ea6 Sg8 32 
Eb1 Hf7 33 c5 £c7 34 Bag Gm 35 
Ebal h6 36 H1a7 Efe7 37 Sc8 Wt7 38 
Haa8 W6 39 &f1 g5? 

A mistake in an anyway hopeless position. 
40 Ka7 Wq7 41 fxg5 hxg5 42 &xg5 1-0 

White wins a pawn and the game. 


In the following clash between two for- 
mer Dvoretsky pupils, prophylactic play 
forms a major part of the strategy. 


Chekhov-Yusupov 
Germany 1993 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 Df3 Af6 4 93 d5 5 
&g2 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 c2 0-0 8 Ge? 
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Ned 

8...We8 9 @e5 Wh, as one would have 
played in the old days with the bishop on e7, 
here fails due to 10 £xf6 Kxf6 11 cxd5 exd5 
12 “Axd5! and White wins a pawn. 

9 ¿b1 £d7 10 b4 2e8 

10...a6 11 c5 £c7 12 Das Le8 13 &f4 
Sixf4 14 gxf4 (Dd7 15 Des is given by 
Chekhov as slightly better for White. 

11 b5 d7? 

Allowing. White to dictate what happens 
to the pawn formation is far too accommo- 
dating. Chekhov offers 11...2Mxc3 12 Wxc3 
cxb5 13 cxb5 @\d7 14 2.23 £c8 15 We3 with 
an edge to White, although I don’t see one 
after 15...2.xa3 16 Wxa3 Wh6 17 Bfcl 2hS. 
In any case 13....£2. 51? 14 L23 £4 gives Black 
good counterplay. 

12 bxc6 bxc6 13 Axed! 

With this exchange White gains time to 
build a positional bind, gaining on the queen- 
side as well as nipping in the bud Black’s 
hopes of annoying distractions on the king- 
side. Compare this to the Kharitonov-Guliev 
game, above, where White was kept too busy 
defending his king. 
13...fxe4 

13...dxe4 14 g5 Hf6 15 c5 £.c7 16 Vos 
“M8 17 f4! (Chekhov) is very good for 
White. ` 
14 g5 Äf6 15 c5 c7 16 f4! 





This is the key idea upon which White’s 
play is based. The usual active plans for Black 


(...e6-e5 and ...g7-85) are unavailable, while 
White is free to return to business on the 
queenside. 

16...h6 17 Ah3 £h5 18 £e3? 

Inconsistent. 18 Hb2! Bb8 19 3, intend 
ing Hf2 and Wa4, would have put White 
firmly in charge according to Chekhov. Of 
course White stands better, but Black could 
maintain some kind of defensive set-up by 
exchanging one set of rooks and playing 

Was. 
18...We8! 19 Eb2 Wa6 

Thanks to his opponent's inaccuracy 
Black has now protected c6 by preventing 
Wa. 

20 Zb Zug 21 2f1?! 

Again White misses his opportunity to 
strike: 21 Hb7!? Hfc8 22 2f1 Hab8 23 Wh2 
and Black still has problems to solve. 
21...2ab8 22 £c1 

The disadvantage of 18 &e3 is now clear. 
Besides lacking a proper role on e3, the 
bishop was also in the way. 
22...£xb2 23 Exb2 Eb8 24 e3 Wc8 25 
AMf2 “Of6 26 2d2 Exb2 27 Wxb2 2d8 28 
Wa3 We7 

Black has managed to address his prob- 
lems, steering the game to a draw. 

29 2a6 £f3 30 Wb3 Ad7 31 Bb7 Abs 
32 Wxe7 £xc7 33 2c8 Yf7 34 $11 Ye7 
35 Sech %-% 


White attacks the queenside with c4-c5 
White also has a standard plan of action 
against ...&.b7. This involves pushing with 
c4-c5 in order to highlight the weakness on 
c6. If successful, White achieves a pleasant 
game and Black can be under prolonged 
pressure as he cannot afford to give up the 
c6-pawn. 

Our first example is Romanishin-K linger, 
Sarajevo 1988. 


see following diagram 


White has gained the advantage through 
the removal of Black’s good bishop, he has a 
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lead in development, the facility to evict the 
knight from e4 with f2-f3 and the tradition- 
ally desirable knight outpost on e5. Allinall a 
rather promising position, but how does 
White exploit it? 


"7 Se 
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13 %b3! 

Prevents ....0xd2 after {2-£3 and supports 
c4-c5. 
13...Ad7 14 f3 Def6 15 c5 We7 

Passive, but after 15...bxc5 16 dxc5 We7 
17 Bfe1 the e6-pawn is another target. 

16 Zfe1 Hfe8 17 Haci Axe5 18 Éxe5 
“\d7 19 He2 b5 

Positional suicide, but the pressure on the 
c- and e-files is very strong. Black hopes to 
push his a- and b-pawns and then post the 
bishop on a6, but this plan has no real future. 
20 Hcet Sf7 21 He3 g6 22 We2 Af8 23 
Ze5 ab 24 g4 

White is in full control. 
24...Wd7 25 Ad2 b4 26 Af1 h5 27 g3 
h4 28 Ah1 Wc8 29 We3! 

Just in time to keep the bishop. 
29...2a6 30 &2b1 Wd8 31 Af2 Wd7 32 
(Ah3 DAh7 33 Wf2 Wd8 34 B1e3 W6 35 
Wel 

Now Black loses material. 
35...4e7 36 gxf5 gxf5 37 2xf5 Xg8+ 38 
h1 Wg7 39 g4 Wg6 40 Exe6 Exe6 
1-0 


In the next game White is slightly better 
and tries to prove his advantage by c4-c5. In 
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this case Black exchanges on c5 but then 
plays wrong. White’s win after this is very 
impressive. 
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The game is Portisch-Radulov, Budapest 
1969, 

14 c5 bxc5 15 bxc5 £c7 16 £f4 £xf4 
17 gxf4 Wce7 18 Afe5 Def6?! 

This is bad judgement. Black can always 
try to exchange this knight with something 
like 18...a5!? 19 @xd7 Wxd7 20 &xe4. 

19 Efb1 ap 20 di Dxd7 21 Ae5 
“\xe5 22 fxeS Heb8 23 Hb6! 

Had Black recognised his critical situation 
five moves ago, he would not have been so 
afraid of playing bishop against knight. 
23...2a6 24 Hab1 Eb7 25 Wd2 

The a-pawn is doomed now. Black tries 
tactics to keep the game going. 
25...É8xb6 26 cxb6 Wb7 27 Wxa5 £2b5 
28 Wb4 Áxa4 29 Yd6 $17 30 ea! 
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A very strong move that underlines the 
weak spots in the Black pawn chain. 
30...Wxb6 

Loses by force, but Black was already in 
serious trouble. 

30...fxe4 31 @h3 Ba8 (31...Wo8 32 Bxeb+ 
Wxe6 33 Wxe6+ Yxeb 34 b7) 32 Bxeb+ Ves 
33 We7 Hb8 34 Bal 2c4 35 Wxb7 Bxb7 36 
Ha8+ Le? 37 Éa7 and White wins. 

30...dxe4 31 d5 exd5 32 e6+ Ye8 33 2f1 
2xf1 34 Wd7+! Wxd7 35 exd7+ &xd7 36 b7 
S.d3 37 Eb2! and White wins. 

31 exf5?! 

31 exd5 Hxd4 32 Wxe6+ Sf8 33 Wxf54 
We8 34 dxc6 was even stronger. 
31...Wa7?! 

31...\b7 32 Wxe6+ $f8 33 f6 gxf6 34 
exf6 is winning for White as well, but at least 
Black can pretend to fight on a little bit. 
32 Wxe6+ $18 33 £xd5 cxd5 34 Xxb5 
Exd4 35 Wc8+ 1-0. 


In the next example Black equalizes with a 
timely ...e6-e5 but clearly has a bad day from 
then on. The game illustrates how Black can 


gain counterplay in the centre when White 
relieves the pressure on d5. 
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This is Burmakin-Del Rio, Ubeda 1999. 
13 c5?! 

13 £xd6 Dxd6 14 c5 De4 15 b4 secures 
an edge. 
13...2xf4 14 Dxfa4 We7 15 b4 e5 16 
&xe5 Dxe5 17 dxe5 bxc5?? 


What a mistake! 17...\Wxe5 18 Ad3 We7 
followed by ...£La6 gives Black a perfectly 
playable position. 

18 f3 Dg5 19 Wxc5 Wxcb+ 

19...Wxe5 is punished by simple, pawn 
grabbing 20 Wxa7 with a clear plus. 

20 bxc5 2fe8 21 h4 f7 22 e6 Ad8 23 
£h3 g6 24 e4! 

Sealing Black's fate. 
24...dxe4 25 fxe4 Dxe6 26 Dxe6 Exe6 
27 exf5 Ze3 28 fxg6 Ed8 29 gxh7+ 297 
30 Zad1 1-0. 


In the final example of the c4-c5 plan two 
of the world’s leading players clash: Shirov- 
Ivanchuk, Manila Ol 1992. In general when 
White employs the c4-c5 strategy he must 
expect Black to react with ...£La6 to exploit 
the newly opened a6-f1 diagonal; perhaps 
Shirov did not consider this possibility. 





White now - perhaps unjustifiably — en- 
deavours to prove an opening advantage. 
13 xd? 

13 £3 meets with the clever 13...A\ec5! and 
is fine for Black. 
13...Wxd7 14 £3?! 

Premature. Preferable is 14 Wc2!? with the 
idea of £2-f3 and c4-c5, after which 14...We7 
15 24 Lxfa 16 Oxf produces a typical 
Stonewall position. Ivanchuk believes that 
White is slightly better here. Maybe, but it 
seems very slight. 
14...20f6 15 c5 bxc5 
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Black accepts the loss of the Bishop pair 
in return for gaining time in the centre. 
16 @xc5 

16 dxc5 &c7 followed by ...We7, ...Ad7 
and ...£.a6 and Black is doing well thanks to 
his influence on e5. 
16...2xc5 17 dxc5 e5 18 e4?? 

A blunder. Better is 18 e3, planning 2.b2 
and £3-£4 to fight for control over the a1-h8 
diagonal. Then Ivanchuk suggests the follow- 
ing line as being fine for Black: 18...2.a6 19 
HE? d4 20 exd4 exd4 21 £2.f4 Efe8 22 £d6 
d3 23 2f1 He3 24 Ed2 Hae8 25 &xd3 
£xd3 26 Exd3 Exd3 27 YWxd3 “Ad5 with 
compensation for the pawn. 
18...2a6! 19 Het 

19 Ef2 fxe4 20 fxe4 Axed! 21 Bxe4 Axf2 
22 dexf2 Hf8+ 23 $g2 Ef gives Black a 
winning attack. 
19...fxe4 20 fxe4 d4 

White cannot prevent an invasion down 
the f-file. 

21 Wd2 Ag4 22 &h3 h5 23 a3 W7 24 
£b4 Hae8 25 Bad Be6 26 2f1 Af2 27 
2xa6 f3 0-1 


White breaks out with e2-e4 

Kramnik has written that when White plays 
f2-£3 Black can respond with ...c6-c5 to ex- 
ploit the weakening of the dark squares in the 
centre. The following is a good illustration: 
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This is Ftacnik-Klinger, Dubai Ol 1986. 
15 f3 c5! 16 e4 fxe4 17 fxe4 dxe4 18 


B\xed Axed 19 ¿2xe4 cxd4 20 £xd4 
Nes 21 24d5 WT 22 £xcb exd5 23 
£xd6 Exd6 24 Ab4 2b7 25 Dxd5 £xd5 
26 cxd5 Exc1 27 Wxc1 h6 28 Wc8+ 
bh7 29 We2+ Yg8 30 We8+ Y.-Y 


A simple equalising game for Black. How- 
ever he cannot always rely on this counter- 


play: 
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This is Kharitonov-Naumkin, Riga 1988. 
White prepares the e2-e4 break. 
14 Wc2 &h8 

This practically rules out ideas of ...c6-c5 
in view of dxc5, although Black is vulnerable 
anyway thanks to ...g7-g5. 
15 Hae £g8 

A faulty plan. The more circumspect 
15...Eae8 should be considered. 
16 f3 Eaf8 17 Dxd7 DAxd7 18 e4 Wg7 
19 exd5 exd5 20 f4 

White has a clear lead. Black tries to 
muddy the waters with some tactics but he 
fails to steal the advantage from White. 
20...Df6 21 c5 gxf4 22 DAe6 Wg4 23 
Axf8 Bxf8 24 Be6 2b8 25 £a3 Ef7 26 
cxd5 fxg3 27 Wxf5 Wh4 28 hxg3 2xg3 
29 Wh3 Wxh3 30 &xh3 Axdd 31 2d6 
£xd6 32 Hxf7 Axf7 33 Exd6 b4 34 
Ed7 &g8 35 Exb7 Axa2 36 2g2 Act 
37 &f2 a5 38 &xc6 Axb3 39 Exf7 1-0 
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Generally Kramnik’s observation is ap- 
propriate, but situations can occur in which 
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Black cannot afford to play ...c6-c5 against 
f2-f£3. Remember also that it is not unusual 
for £2-f3 to gain time by hitting an unwel- 
come knight on e4. Often it is in White’s 
interest to realise the e2-e4 break because it 
challenges the pawns on d5 and f5 and con- 
sequently exerts indirect pressure against e6, 
but there are occasions where Black is happy 
to see the central thrust: 


sg ? 4 
t 





This position is from Van der Sterren- 
Agdestein, London 1986. The presence of a 
pawn on f3 suggests that e3-e4 might well be 
coming, so Black prepares himself rather 
than immediately strike with ...c6-c5. 
16...£a6 17 e4 fxe4 18 fxe4 dxc4 19 
bxc4 e5 20 £h3 Ecd8 21 d5 Dep 22 
$92 Lh8 23 We2 'Axd3 24 Wxd3 b5 25 
cxb5 &xb5 

Black is doing fine and later went on to 
win the game. 


To conclude, this plan is generally desir- 
able for White, but in many cases Black can 
either prevent it with ...c6-c5 or prepare a 
counter. Being insufficiently prepared for the 
advance can easily lead to trouble. 


White exchanges on d5 

The exchange cxd5 is one of the most fre- 
quent in the Stonewall, occurring in roughly 
fifty per cent of games at the top level. Con- 
sequently Black should know how to ap- 
proach this situation. Normally Black wants 


Introduction 


to recapture with the e-pawn, as in the first 
two examples below. However, sometimes it 
also makes sense to recapture with the c- 
pawn, and often this is forced because the f5- 
pawn cannot be abandoned. Moreover the f- 
pawn can occasionally be sacrificed with 
advantage, but be careful! 

The first example is from Beliavsky- 
Yusupov, Linares 1989 





13 cxd5! exd5 

This recapture is clearly natural here, as 
13...cxd5 14 Hacl sees White take the c-file, 
while the potentially vulnerable e6-pawn 
remains (blocking in the bishop). 

14 2h3 Dg4 

14...96 15 Hel De4 16 Hg? favours White 
according to Beliavsky. 

15 2g1 Adf6 16 Hg2 e6 17 Bagi Dag 
18 a3! 

White has organised all his forces on the 
kingside, yet he suddenly switches to the 
other flank to launch a minority attack. Is this 
logical? Yes, it is. White has forced Black into 
a passive position on the kingside, so open- 
ing up the game on another front will then 
create additional problems for the defender. 
18...2d7 

In reply to 18...a5 White has 19 Das fol- 
lowed by the journey a4-c5-d3-e5. 

19 b4 2e8 

This time 19...a5 meets with 20 Wb2 axb4 
21 axb4 .2e8 22 b5, illustrating Black’s prob- 
lem with the c6-pawn. 
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game. In reply to 33...£ dé White can turn 
the tables with 34 e4!! Bf2 35 2xd6 £xd2 36 
a\xd2. 
34 Wd3 

The best defence is 34 He7! dxc4! 35 He8+ 
dt Ae Hi8+ Sg6 37 Wc2+ Pho 38 Acl+ 95 
39 Bh8 &g7 40 2xg5! Wh5 41 La8 Wi7! 42 
8f3 2h2+ and Black wins. 
34...2c7 35 Ed8+ 2xd8 36 hxg4 dxc4 
37 Wxc4 Ef6 38 g5 Wxg5 39 £c1 Wg3 
40 Wc8 We7 41 Wxc7 &xc7 0-1 


Since the kingside attack is an important 
aspect of Black’s aggressive oriented strategy 
in the Stonewall we should have a look at 
another example. 





The diagram position arose in the game 
Ross-Tukmakov, Canada 1989. Black, if any- 
one, already has the better game. The queen- 
side ~ where it is not unusual for Black to 
have problems - is closed, so Black is well 
placed to take action on the kingside. Facing 
tough opposition White tries to reduce any 
possible discomfort through exchanges (and 
repetition), but the GM manages to generate 
activity — and an attack! 

16 ©xd7 Wxd7 17 d2 Df6 18 Df3 
Nea 19 Ad2 fat 

Of course Black has no thoughts of a 
draw here. 

20 Wd3 AgS 21 gxf4 Exf4 22 e3 Dh 
23 f4 f7 24 c5 2c7 25 Df3 DAxf3+ 26 
Exf3 Sas! 
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Surprise! The queen’s bishop finds a way 
to join the game, and f1 1s suddenly unavail- 
able for the white rook. 

27 Éh3 

White tries to force matters with another 
trade. 
27...Wh5 28 Exh4 Wxh4 29 f1 g5! 

Black’s king will be quite safe on h8, 
White’s does not appear to be safe anywhere. 
30 £h3 gxf4 31 £xe6+ Gh8 32 e4 f3 
33 e5 Hf8 34 Wi2 Whe 35 294 Wags 36 
Wg3 {2+ 37 Sg2 2a6 0-1 


These two games offer us an understand- 
ing of the ideas associated with the ...f5-f4 
offensive. We have already seen other in- 
stances in which Black creates a kingside 
attack and, since very few examples cover 
only one concept, each deserves careful 
study. 


Black plays ...g7-g5 

This is another aggressive kingside attacking 
motif. There are several reasons why pushing 
the g-pawn can be desirable for Black, as the 
following examples demonstrate. One game 
will feature this or that idea that is quite dif- 
ferent from another, but an obvious theme 
seen in games is, for example, extra space. In 
the first - from the first FIDE. World 
Championship Knockout tournament — 
Black plays ...g7-g5 not to directly attack his 
opponent’s king, rather to eliminate the f3- 
pawn and thereby gain control over the e4- 
square for his knight. 

The next example is from the game 
Bareev-Krasenkov, Groningen 1997. White’s 
last move was 24 g3, inviting a thematic re- 
sponse. 


see following diagram 


24. op 

Now that White's g-pawn no longer sup- 
ports its partner on {3 Black quickly strikes, 
fighting for control of e4. Note that as a re- 
sult White also finds his influence on the g4- 





square disappearing. In fact this square tends 
to have some significance in the Stonewall, as 
is the case here. 
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25 £xa6 Écl+ 26 g2 g4 27 fxg4 
Dxg4 

Black’s plan is based on combining a king- 
side attack with pressure against the a2-pawn. 
The fall of this pawn will release the one on 
a3, so White must worry about matters on 
both sides of the board. 

28 Wd2 Wc6! 29 Hb6?? 

The conclusion from various analysts is 
that White has only one defence here, namely 
29 $.d3!, after which the game fizzles out 
into a drawn ending or a perpetual after 
29...4d1 30 We2 We1 31 Eb1 £g14+132 213! 
(32 h3? Wxb1 33 £xb1 Exb1 and Black 
wins due to the threats ...Éb2 and ...Eh1) 
32..Wxb1 33 £xb1 Exb1 34 2c3 Hft+ 35 
$g2 Éc1!? (more testing; 35...Xf2 draws 
immediately) 36 Wa6! Hc2+ 37 Sei! Hel+ 
etc. d 
29...We2! 

Now Black wins. 

30 Exd6 We4+ 31 h3 Žc2 0-1 





In the following game White weakens his 
kingside with h2-h4, in the process providing 
Black with a ready-made target. White does 
not defend terribly well but the game is 
nonetheless a good illustration of the manner 
in which Black can use the g-file. 


Introduction 





This is from Petursson-Tukmakov, Mos- 
cow 1989, 
14...2xe5!? 

An interesting exchange. The key idea is 
to humble the b2-bishop, as seen earlier in 
Yrjola-Yusupov. 

15 dxe5 e4 16 Ab1? 

This seems to be a misunderstanding for 
which White will soon pay dearly. Trying to 
trap the e4-knight is often more trouble than 
it is worth, 
16...c5 17 h4 

White is obsessed with the intruder. By 
cutting off the retreat to g5 he has served 
only to weaken the g3-pawn, making the 
grand plan with f2-f3 more difficult to 
achieve. The immediate 17 {3 Ag5 18 @\c3 
dxc4 19 bxc4 f7 leaves White with prob- 
lems with the bishop on c1 and a potentially 
vulnerable pawn on c4 (b6 is no easier to 
attack than c4, and anyway Black can try 
...b6-b5!? at some point). 
17...g5! 

This break is very uncomfortable for 
White, whose aspirations on the kingside 
have led to his king coming under fire. 
Meanwhile, the knight still stands proud on 
e4. 


18 hxg5 Wxg5 19 Dd2 Zad8 20 Dn 
Hd7 

Preparing to launch the h-pawn, too. 
Once this latest foot soldier reaches h4 the 
defensive barrier in front of White’s king will 
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collapse. It is possible that White is already 
lost here, although his next reactionary try 
hastens the end. 
21 g4? 

Certainly not the best defensive policy. 
Now Black goes for the kill. 
21...Wh4 22 cxd5 Axd5 23 Bc4 Bg7 24 
gxt5 “Nf4 0-1 

After 25 exf4 comes 25...@\c3!. 


Now we turn to a simple idea behind 
Black’s blatant thrust of the g-pawn ~ forcing 
the retreat of White’s bishop from f4 and 
gaining space. Of course Black must not 
advance just for the sake of it, but by care- 
fully weighing up the positional and tactical 
consequences it can put White under pres- 
sure. It is also interesting that ...g7-g5 is the 
kind of move that invites White to try, often 
without justification, to search for a punish- 
ing retort. This is what happened in Douven- 
Vaiser, Groningen 1993, with Black coming 
out on top. Here is the position after 23 


Wh2: 
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23...2f7 24 Efe1 g5! 25 £xg5!? 
a passed pawn on the d-file and the position 
ing a piece back to its starting position 
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25 £c1!? has been suggested by Khari- 
tonov as an improvement. Now Black gains 
becomes difficult for White to defend, al- 
though many players have a problem retreat- 
(sometimes this feels like putting it back in 
the box!). 
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25...Axgd 26 Wel 2xe2 27 Wxg5+ 

27 Bxe2 Hxe2 28 Wc4+ does not work on 
account of 28...Heé!. 
27...2h8 28 Hac1 d3 

White has problems. What should he do 
about 29...f4 followed by 30...d2 and wins? 
29 2xc6?! 

29 Wd2! is given as immediately losing for 
White by Kharitonov, but after his 29... Wd4 
White has the testing 30 £xc6! with the idea 
of 30...f4 31 &xe8 fxe3 32 Bxe2!. If Black 
attempts 30...Ee5! White should play 31 Whé 
(31 $.b5?! 141! [31...£xb5? 32 Hxe2 is prom- 
ising for White] 32 2xd3 fxg3 33 Bxe2 £xe2 
34 Wxe2 Exf2 35 Ec8+ Ef8+ 36 Yg2 Exc8 
37 hxg3 Ed8 38 £c4 Wd2 gives Black a 
winning endgame). Then 31...Wd8! keeps 
control over the dark squares, when a sample 
continuation is 32 Wf4 Heb 33 Wd2 f4 34 
S£g2 Wd4 35 gxf4 Bxf4 36 Bc8+ Lg7 37 
Hc7+ Sg8 38 Bhi with a mess from which 
Black seems more likely to emerge ahead. 
Then again, who knows... 
29...2e6 30 2a4? 

White is struggling thanks to the enor- 
mous d-pawn but a more stubborn defence 
is 30 &d5! Hd6é 31 We7 Wd8 32 Wed+ Wie 
33 Wifo+ Efxf6 34 &b3! (34 2.041? d2 35 
Sxe2 dxeiW+ 36 Exel Bfes 37 &f1 d2 
has been suggested as clearly better for Black, 
but after 38 2¢4! I don’t see how Black can 
force an easily winning endgame). The hasty 
34...d2 runs into 35 Hc8+!, so Black has to do 
some more work before he can count on 
earning the full point. One idea is 34...141? 35 
Bä ei ie Bu Hh6 37 £xa7? (too risky) 
37...d2 38 Bal Eco 39 $g2 Hct 40 Bai 
$.f1+! and Black wins. After the text White is 
without hope. 
30...f4 31 £c5 d2 32 Zait Wd8! 33 Yd5 
Wt6 0-1 


Our next example is Miralles-Agdestein, 
Lyon 1988. It does not take long to figure 
out that Black has a good position. He is fully 
developed, has no real problems with his 


weakness at e6, his occasionally problematic 
bishop has been exchanged and there is pres- 
sure against the a3-pawn — tying the rook to 
al or inducing the creation of an attractive 
outpost should White spend time on a3-a4. 
With these factors in mind Black should do 
something active or risk seeing his advan- 
tages disappear. For an experienced Stone- 
wall enthusiast such as Agdestein the follow- 
ing sequence of moves comes with little ef- 
fort. 





24...95! 25 Dh3 94 26 f4 2x141 

The point. The position being mainly 
closed, the knights are a match for the bish- 
ops. In terms of the structure Black’s agenda 
concerns attacking the new f4-pawn in order 
to force White to play e2-e3, White then has 
problems with f3 and e4, and we see that the 
difference for Black here between having the 
pawn on g4 instead of g7 is the control of f3. 
27 gxf4 (Of8 28 Het Éxc1+ 29 £xc1 
YWc7 30 '2d2 Mg6 31 Wb5 

White prefers an attempt at counterplay to 
passivity, 
31...8f7 32 b4 axb4 33 Wxb4 De4 34 
S.xe4 fxe4 35 a4 We2! | 

After this invasion there is little White can 
do. 
36 a5 Wd1+ 37 &g2 An4+ 38 Lg3 
Wot+t! 

An accurately calculated mating attack is a 
fitting culmination to Black’s treatment of 
the position. 
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39 &xh4 Wxh2+ 40 &g5 h6+ 41 Sxg4 
$96 0-1 
There is no defence against ...h6-h5 mate! 


Biack plays ...c6-c5 
The Stonewall is not just a matter of Black 
launching a kingside attack, although many 
of the club players J know would like to 
think so! To be able to use the full potential 
of the Stonewall one should be acquainted 
with a full range of possibilities, including 
actions in the centre and on the queenside as 
well as the kingside. By now we are already 
familtar with the idea of ...c6-c5, but I would 
like to discuss the idea further and not limit 
ourselves to its use as a counter to White’s 
actions. 

In the first example White is unprepared 
for the opening of the centre and conse- 
quently pays the price. 





This is from Kachar-Dreev, Moscow 
1988. Black should be satisfied to reach this 
position, There is no reason to miss the dark- 
squared bishop too much since the other 
pieces are very well placed, not least the 
bishop, which targets White’s c4-pawn. Time 
to go on the offensive: 
15...c5! 16 cxd5 

A lesser evil is 16 dxc5!? dxc4 17 cxb6 
“Axb6 18 bxc4 Hxc4 19 Wb3 Afc8. 
16...cxd4 17 Wb2 eb! 

Black achieves more than enough com- 
pensation from the coming sacrifice. 
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18 Ae6 DAc3 19 AxfB AxfB 20 £c2 es 
21 £d2? 

21 Del is forced, although it is easy to see 
why White did not feel comfortable about it. 
21...exf3 22 &xf3 d7 23 Hel d3 24 
exd3?! 

24 Wa3! 2b7 25 exd3 Des 26 L£g2 £xd5 
27 d4 is less accommodating. 
24...Ae5 25 He3 f4! 

Ruining White’s kingside completely. 
26 gxf4 Axf3+ 27 Éxf3 £b7 28 d4 Ded 
29 Hc2 

Losing by force, as does 29 He2 We6+ 30 
Sf1 Wh5! 31 Bee} Wxh2 32 Hxe4 Ba6+ 33 
Bei Whit. 
29...£xc2 30 Wxc2 YWg6+ 0-1 


In the following game ...c6-c5 is a natural 
means to establish a suitable structure for the 
light-squared bishop. It also provides an op- 
portunity for Black to gain access to the 
kingside for his queen’s rook. 





Kalinichev-Glek, Soviet Army Champion- 
ships 1987. Another more or less normal 
situation, perhaps slightly favourable for 
White. This assessment is no longer relevant 
after the following exchange. 

12 “Ahxe4?! dxe4! 

Kramnik does not like this exchange, but 
offers no convincing evidence why it should 
be worse than 12...fxe4, which leads to equal- 
ity. 

13 d2? 
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The beginning of a poor plan. 13 De5 
4\xe5 14 dxe5 Hd8 15 We2 c5 is level. 
13...c5 14 Ab3 b6 15 dxc5 Axc5 16 
“\xc5 bxc5 17 Wad Eb8 18 b3 2b6! 

Preparing to swing the rook over to the 
kingside, a decision justified by White’s fail- 
ure to produce anything approaching dan- 
gerous. In fact Glek’s rook manoeuvre is 
about to put White under tremendous pres- 
sure. 

19 Wa3 e5! 20 Ecd1 

Vacating cî for the queen to begin a de- 
fensive manoeuvre, but Black is too quick. 
20...exf4 21 exf4 £g6 22 Yc1 Yh4 23 
We3 Wg4 24 Wg3 Wh5! 0-1 

Black will now make a decisive gain of 
material. 


There are other ways for Black to change 
the structure. Originally I was going to cover 
something ideas with ...e6-e5 but I came to 
understand that, rather than being the start of 
an active plan, this advance tends to be part 
of the wrapping up process, as in the previ- 
ous game. Generally Black has no real inter- 
est in pushing ...e6-e5 unless it is relevant to a 
particular strategy. Imagine a standard 
Stonewall set-up where Black plays 1...e5 and 
White replies 2 cxd5 cxd5 3 dxe5. This leaves 
Black saddled with an isolated d5-pawn and 
White excellent outposts on d4 and f4. When 
investigating 500 GM games for this book, I 
came across this plan only once, and Black 
lost in 19 moves. White was the GM! That is 
not to say that ...e6-e5 is always dubious (we 
have several examples where the opposite is 
true), 1t 15 simply not the appropriate way to 
begin an active plan. 

Consequently let us move on to a more 
reliable policy. 


Black plays ...d5xc4 

There are two ways for Black to follow this 
capture. One is ...e6-e5, the other ...c6-c5. In 
the first example we consider the former 
option, 
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In this (typical) position, from the game 
Van der Sterren-Nikolic, Reykjavik 1986, 
White can claim no advantage. In fact Black 
voluntarily exchanged the dark-squared bish- 
ops, so now he alters the pawn structure to 
accommodate his remaining bishop. 
14...dxc4! 15 2xc4 e5 16 Hadi? 

16 dxe5 Zxe5 17 Hadi We 18 2b3 is 
nothing for Black to worry about but still 
better than what follows. 
16...Wh6 17 £4? 

Losing material. Forced is 17 h4, when 
Black’s chief options feature ...f5-f4. One line 
leads only to perpetual, but it is illustrative of 
the possibilities available to Black: 17...b5 18 
§.b3 b4 19 Das f4 20 dxe5 fxg3 21 fxg3 
a6 22 Wxab Wxe3+ 23 Hg2 We4+ 24 &h3! 
(24 Ggir? Af31 25 Exf3 Wxf3 26 WE 
Wxp3+ 27 We? We3+ 28 Bhi Af24 29 Bh2 
4\xd1 30 &xd1 Hf8 wins for Black) 24... Hf2! 
25 Axf2 Axf2+ 26 2h2 (Dg4H 27 Bh3 Al2+ 
with a draw. 
17...b5 18 £d3 e4 19 £c2 ba 20 Da4 
2ab! 

Thanks to the mate on h2 White has no 

defence. 
21 Wd2 2xf1 22 Exf1 Wd6 23 2b3 h6 
24 Ec1 g5 25 Ac5 gxf4 26 gxf4 f6 27 
Wxb4 Qd5 28 Wd2 Hg8+ 29 ht Hg7 
30 Hel Eag8 31 Wf2 Wg6 32 Dag Wh5 
33 Wf1 WE3+ 0-1 

In the following game the Bosnian super- 
GM Nikolic shows us the full positional po- 


tential of ...d5xc4 followed by ...c6-c5. 


Cifuentes Parada-Nikolic 
Rotterdam 1999 


This game between the South American 

and Balkan GMs was, strangely enough, 
played in the Dutch Championships! When I 
first saw the game I thought of boxing - this 
was because I had the feeling that White 
made no serious mistakes, he was just fight- 
ing an opponent with longer arms! I have 
included the entire game, which is instructive 
from start to finish. 
1 d4 f5 2 g3 AG 3 g2 e6 4 f3 d5 5 
c4 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 We2 0-0 9 
Ae5 2d7 10 2b2 Le8 11 Ad2 Dbd7 12 
“\d3 27! 

Black’s odd-looking bishop manoeuvre is 
logical. For the moment there is nothing for 
the bishop on h5, so Nikolic posts it tempo- 
rarily on £7, where it protects e6 and does not 
obstruct the other pieces. And remember - 
why should the piece on g2 be stronger than 
the one on f7? 

13 Af3 dxc4! 
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Already Black profits from his new-look 
bishop, as 14 Wxc4 loses a piece to 14...e5. 
Consequently White must accept a weak 
pawn on c4. 

14 bxc4 c5! 

Clamping down on the c4-pawn. Black 

has equalized. 
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15 e3 £fc8 
There is nothing happening on the king- 
side. 
16 Dfe5 Ec7 17 f4 e8 18 Axd7 Axd7 
19 De5 Af6 20 Bact Hac8 21 Efe1 bd 
The conversion of advantages. Instead of 
attacking a weak pawn Black is now able to 
take advantage of the clumsiness of his op- 
ponent’s pieces, finding a way for his light- 
squared bishop to enter the game in the 
process. 
22 cxb5 &xb5 23 Wb3 We8 24 dxc5 
£xc5 25 £La3 a4 26 Wd3 2b5 27 Wh3 
£a4 28 Wd3 b6 29 Hxc7 Exc7 30 £c1 
Around this point White’s is only slightly 
worse, but he loses the thread and with it a 
pawn. 
30...Wc8 31 Exc7 Wxc7 32 Sf2 2c2 33 
Wo4 Ag4+ 34 Se2 Rd1+! 
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35 Yel 2a5+ 36 2b4 Wxc4 37 Axc4 
£xb4+ 38 2xd1 Axh2 

The endgame is now a matter of tech- 
nique for a player of Nikolic’s standard. 
39 Ae5 2d6 40 Ac6 Ag4 41 Ge2 Bcd 
42 e4 $18 43 exf5 exf5 44 2d5 g6 45 
23 AT 46 Be6 Sg7 47 2b3 Ded 48 
£2d5 Dc3 49 2b3 V6 50 2g8 2b6 51 
&b3 a5 52 DeS Ac7 53 DAd7+ Ve7 54 
Deb £d6 55 Ads SFE 56 &c4 h6 57 
&c1 &c5 58 b3 b6 59 Ad2 a4 60 
£g98 Abd 61 DAc4 Ac5 62 Ded “Ad4+ 63 
&g2 d6 64 Ac4 2f8 65 Ab6 a3 66 
c4 g5 67 Ad5+ Sg6 68 £d3 g4 69 


He3 h5 70 Ac2 AT3 71 Be2 Ad2 72 
2b5 S6 73 De3 Ach 74 DAc4 Ae4 75 
£a4 Dc3 76 £b3 h4 77 gxh4 “Ae2 78 
d1 Act 79 De5 2d6 80 Ad7+ Ge7 81 
b6 Axa2 82 Dd5+ +f7 83 £b3 Act 
84 2c4 &g6 85 Ac3 2xf4 0-1 

Of course this strategy has its drawbacks. 
For example Black should be careful not to 
allow White to play Wxc4 in certain circum- 
stances. In the two previous games Black 
achieved good positions, but he was also the 
stronger player. Here is a game in which the 
opening moves are more difficult to com- 
prehend than the subsequent tactics. 


Kasparov-Petrosian 
Niksic 1983 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 15 3 g3 DIG 4 £g2 d5 5 
f3 2e7 6 0-0 0-0 7 b3 c6 8 We2 2d7 
9 £b2!? 

I find it odd that Kasparov chooses not to 
exchange the dark-squared bishops — perhaps 
he just feels good about keeping as many 
pieces on the board as possible. However, I 
would still recommend this exchange when 
possible. 
9...2e8 10 AeS Abd7 11 Ad3 2h5 12 
c3 2d6 13 f3! 

Limiting the activity of the busy bishop on 
h5. 
13...2.g6 

I prefer 13...2.7, after which the position 
seems Okay for Black. 

14 e3 Ec8 15 We2 

15 WE2!? deserves consideration. 
15...4e8! 

Forcing White to weigh up the conse- 
quences of ...e6-e5 with his queen sharing the 
same file as an enemy rook. Will the queen: 
sidestep the issue? 

16 f2 

Yes. 
16...a6 17 Hac1 We7 18 £fe1 Wf8 

This manoeuvre looks odd to me. 

19 Hed1 
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The shadow-boxing ends. Both players 
have finished manoeuvring and, having seen 
where White has decided to station his rooks, 
Black judges 1t is time for action on the 
queenside. A slight problem for Black is his 
insertion of 16...a6, as this neglects b6 and in 
turn reduces Black’s influence on the c5- 
square. 
19...dxc4 20 bxc4 c5 21 &f1 &f7 22 
‘a4! cxd4 23 exd4 b5 24 cxb5 axb5 25 
Dac5 b4!? 

Given the chance White would play a2-a3 
to fix Black’s b-pawn. 

26 Ec1 We7 27 2h3 Wd8 28 Axb4 Wad 
29 “Ac6! 

Usual Kasparov stuff! 
29...Wxa2 30 2xd7 @xd7 31 d5! 

Blowing apart Black’s pawn structure. 
Since both 31...exd5 32 &xf5 and 31...g6 are 
totally unacceptable for Black he is forced to 
rely on tactics. 
31...Wxd5 32 Hed1 &c5! 

Only move. 

33 Exd5 2xf2+ 34 Gxf2 exd5 35 £xf5 

The pin makes it possible for White to re- 
gain his exchange. 


35...Ab6 36 £xc8 Axc8 37 L£La3! 


Although Black has emerged from the tac- 
tical blows without losing material ~ and 
although there is little material remaining - 
he is still in a lot of trouble. White has the 
more active forces (the isolated d5-pawn 
restricts Black) and therefore benefits from 
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the bishops of opposite colour (Black is un- 
able to challenge on the dark squares). Con- 
sequently Black should probably try 37...d4!? 
in order to win himself some breathing space 
and a chance to regroup, although a pawn is 
a pawn. 
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37...h6 38 Eb1 Ee6 39 da Ea6 40 
c5 Ad6 41 Hb8+ 2h7 42 g4! 

The beginning of the final attack. Clearly 
the target is g7. 
42...2£a4 43 2e3 Dc4+ 44 $f4 g5+ 45 
oi a2 46 Eb7 Yg6 47 Df5 Hab 48 
h4 gxh4+ 49 “Axh4+ @g7 50 pt Zog 
51 2d4! 1-0 


I hope this game helps to illustrate the va- 
riety of possibilities in the Stonewall, being 
different from previous games but at the 
same time using and featuring themes already 
covered. It is not unlike pop music in that a 
song might sound like a hundred others but 
still have something unique about it. 


Black gains counterplay with ...a7-a5-a4 
This plan is often seen when Black has diffi- 
culty developing his knight on d7 due to the 
N(d2)-c4 trick discussed earlier. Instead of 
just ...2\a6 Black chooses to play ...a7-a5 to 
support the knight on b4 and sometimes to 
open the a-file. The latter possibility tends to 
make more sense when White’s rook has 
already left the a-file, as in the following 
game. 
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S.B.Hansen-Kristiansen, Lyngby 1989. 
White is a talented junior who later became a 
strong GM. Black is astrong IM at the height 
of his strength. With the centre more or less 
closed Black could choose to use the c-file to 
steer the game to a draw with the wholesale 
removal of heavy pieces. Instead he chooses 
to create counterplay on the queenside. 
15...Axe5 16 @xe5 a5! 

As well as preparing to prise open the a- 
file this introduces the possibility of ....2.a6 to 
hit d3 and e2. 

17 Hc2 a4 18 f3?! 

No better is 18 Hfc1?! in view of 18...f4! 
with the main idea 19 g4 £.xe5 20 dxe5 “Ac5 
21 Wc3 de 22 We4 £xg2 23 Lxg2 13+ 24 
exf3 W£7 and White is being cut to pieces. 18 
f4!?, on the other hand, might improve, al- 
though White must be ready to find precise 
moves. 
18...4xe5 19 dxe5 Ac5 20 Wd4? 

‘The queen is exposed here. After 20 We3 
axb3 21 axb3 Wb5 22 2d4! White is stull 
fighting for equality. 
20...axb3 21 axb3 Wb5 22 b4 Had 23 
&c3 

White’s goe are now poorly placed. 
23...Ab3 24 Wh4 d4! 

It gets worse for White. 

25 2e1 2a8 26 We7?! 

This sacrifice does not help. 26 Wf is not 
quite so terrible. 
26...Wxe5 27 4 WG 28 Wd7 2xg2? 





28...Hfai! maintains the pressure and an 
extra pawn. 
29 &xg2?! 

29 Wxa4 £xf1 30 &xf1 d3 31 exd3 Dd4 
32 &c7 is less clear. 
29...2aa8 30 Ec6 Éfd8 31 Wxe6+ Wxe6 
32 Éxe6 Za2 

Despite his inaccuracy Black has suc- 
ceeded in keeping White under pressure. 
33 $91 $f7 34 Be5 g6 35 f2 Ad2 36 
Ect Bd7 37 Hd1 d3?! 

Black is slightly better and believes he sees 
a combination. 

38 £xb6? 

The losing move. 38 e3! picks up the d- 
pawn or forces a draw, as 38...dxe2 39 Hxe2 
leaves Black in no less than two pins. After 
39...b5 40 $g2 bf6! 41 He5 Xb7 42 He2 
Ed7 43 Bep I doubt anything can be 
achieved avoiding the draw. 

38... c4! 

Winning material. 
39 Hb5 Exe2 

And soon there is no defence to ...2\b2! 
40 £f2 d2? 0-1 

White can limit his losses to an exchange 
with 41 a5 but instead throws in the towel. 
It is not unusual even at this level to see nu- 
merous mistakes, showing that there is al- 
ways achance... Of course top players are far 
better than the rest of us at taking their 
chances when they artse. 


Black plays ...2\g4!? 

A less popular idea for Black than posting 
the knight on e4 is ...Ag4 to challenge an 
intruding knight on e5, the point being to 
lodge a pawn on g4 after Axg4. The follow- 
ing game is a good illustration of the attack- 
ing chances that can be achieved in this way, 
and Gelfand is alert to the dangers. 


Geifand-Nikolic 
Sarajevo 1991 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 f6 3 g3 e6 4 £g2 d5 5 
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-Df3 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 De5 0-0 8 f4 


White’s set-up is not typical. Nikolic finds 
a way to equalize without too much effort, 
although his position still requires accurate 
play. 
8...Ag4!? 9 Axg4 2xf4 10 gxf4 fxg4 11 
e3 Wh4 12 Wet 


> ae > oF 
a 


mz Te fs 
SS x ef OC & BR Sa 
Ge wae 


13. Pre 
= Forcing White to play f2-f3 at once, oth- 
erwise White would have time for “Dd2 to 





recapture with the knight. Black cannot allow 
this transfer to take place because the result- 
- ing structure and superior minor pieces fa- 


vour White — hence the text. 


1313 Wxe1 14 Exe1 gxf3 15 2£xf3 g5! 


_ White is given no time to regroup. 
16 Ad2 gxf4 17 e4 Da6! 
This active development of the knight 


ak does not disturb the c8-bishop. 
18 exd5 


18 a3 “Ac7 poses Black no problems. 


-18...cxd5 19 cxd5 b4 20 h1 


No other move tests Black’s position ac- 


-© cording to Gelfand and Kapengut. 
20...5f8!? 


20...@\c2!? 21 Hg1+ Eg6! 22 Exgo+ hxg6 
23 £g1 Dxd4 24 Exg6+ $h7 also leads to an 
equal game. 
21 dxe6 £xe6 22 £xb7 É£d8! 

The natural 22...£b8 misplaces the rook 


after 23 el. 
23 De4 Eg6 24 “Ac5 £h3! 


White has won a pawn but Black has ideas 


such as ...A\c2, ..&xd4 and perhaps even 
...&2.¢2+ available, as well as a nice passed 
pawn. 

25 £e4 £f6 26 a3 Ad5 27 b7! 

Gelfand chooses to force a draw in view 
of 27 g1 Ae3! when Black rounds up the 
d-pawn. After this White has nothing to be 
proud of and the f-pawn looks dangerous. 
27...2d7 28 Dc5 EHd8 29 “Ab7 Hd7 30 
A\c5 d8 31 b7 “%-% 


In the following example the problem 
with the ...g4 idea becomes obvious - 
Black simply neglects the e4-square: 





This is from Van Wely-Kveinys, Yerevan 
Ol 1996. 

12...094? 

This is too optimistic. Black wants to chal- 
lenge the e5-knight or have access to the f- 
file. This is based on White’s previous move, 
12 Hci. Unfortunately for Black the plan is 
not very good. 

13 Axg4 fxg4 14 e4! 

If White succeeds in pushing e4-e5 Black 
will be seriously short of breathing space, so 
the undesirable captures in the centre are 
forced. 
14...dxe4 15 2xe4 2xe4 16 Wxe4 Ad7 
17 Wxg4 

White nets a safe extra pawn. 
17...2f5 18 c3 Bam 19 Hfi hS 20 
We2 H86 21 Zae1 Eg6 22 Wd3 Wf7 23 
¿De4 £f8 24 f3 
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AM ees 


White has refuted Black’s knight sortie 
and is now firmly in the driving seat. 
24...Df6 25 $h1 Dd5 26 c1 b4 27 
We2 Za5 

What good the rook is able to do out here 

is limited. Although Black does win back his 
pawn, other problems take over. 
28 a3 Dc6 29 Wc4 Wd7 30 £d1 £xa3 
31 £xa3 Exa3 32 d5 exd5 33 £xd5 We6 
34 g5 Exg5 35 £xg5 Wxc4 36 bxc4 
¿Nd4 37 Éxh5 £c3 38 Hal ab 39 c5 
bxc5 40 Exa5 c4 41 £hd5 Hc1+ 42 Sg2 
Ec2+ 43 Gh3 Dxf3 44 g4 c3 45 Za8+ 
1-0 


Black plays ...b7-b5 
Sometimes Black tries to gain space on the 
queenside by advancing ...b7-b5 instead of 
nudging the b-pawn just one square. How- 
ever, Kramnik has written that he has his 
doubts about the soundness of this more 
ambitious thrust. I am less sure. I understand 
what is behind Kramnik’s opinion, namely 
the fact that when the pawn continues to b4 
(leaving b5 in order to give the light-squared 
bishop more freedom) it is no better than on 
b6, and more susceptible to attack. This is in 
theory. I believe the stamp of approval from 
Short and Agdestein is enough for us mortals 
to test this different way of queenside devel- 
opment from time to time. 

The following game is atypical illustration 
of the different positions Black should con- 
sider: 


Christiansen-Rodriguez 
Saint John 1988 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 c6 5 
Ep d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 2b2 0-0 
9 “\bd2 b5!? 

Both 9...b6 and 9...£d7 are normal. 
10 De5 a5 11 DAdf3 

11 cxb5! is given by Christiansen as being 
slightly better for White. Often in openings 
like the Réti or the Meran the c6-square be- 


comes Black’s only - but potentially lethal - 
problem. I am sure that 11...cxb5 would have 
been answered by 12 Hc1!, hoping to domi- 
nate. 

11...2a6 12 c5?! 

A positional mistake, surrendering possi- 
ble active play on the c-file and therefore 
facilitating Black’s equalising task on the 
kingside. 
12...2c7 13 a3 Éa7 14 Sei De4 15 h4! 

White is already preparing the queenside 
fight. 
15..We8?! 

15...b4! provides the necessary counter- 
play. 

16 b4! 

Now the closed queenside and Black's de- 
velopment problems leave White in charge. 
16...2c8 17 &f4 a4? 

Allowing the following exchange. The 

immediate 17...h6 and ...g7-g5 causes White 
more inconvenience. 
18 Ad3 h6 19 Wel d7 20 &xc7 £xc7 
21 AfeS Wd8 22 Afa 2c8 23 h5 (Mg5 
24 Dfg6 He8 25 f4 De4? 26 g4 d7 27 
£xe4 dxe4 28 e3 fxg4 29 Ha2 M6 30 
Eh2 Wd5 31 Wd1 Ed8 32 Éh4 Gh7 33 
We2 &g8 34 Ef2 Ze8 35 Eg2 Ha7 36 
@h2 £d7 37 Wf2 £c8 38 Wg3 Gh7 39 
2g1 @g8 40 Exg4! 

White has everything prepared and fin- 
ishes off in style. 
40...2\xg4 

White also wins after 40...Axh5 41 Wh4 
E\6 42 Wxf6!! exf6 43 De7+ G8 44 Axd5. 
41 Axg4 Wd8 

41...8h7 42 Di6+ exf6 43 Df8+ Exf8 44 
We6+ Sh8 45 Wxh6+ mates. 

42 Axh6+ Gh7 43 De5 Yf6 44 Wg6+! 
Wxg6 45 hxg6+ $h8 46 Ahf7+ 1-0 


In the next game Black’s strategy is more 
successful. 


This is from Kavalek-Ljubojevic, Bugojno 
1982. 
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~ 10...a5 11 Zad1 b5 
— With the knight still on f3 Black has no 
“reason to worry about the c6-square or to 
fear c4xb5, although this capture 1s probably 
` White’s most appropriate continuation since 


he does not now cause Black any problems. 
12 c5 Axd2 13 Éxd2 b4 14 Mel £f6 15 
Qd3 We7 16 f3 £a6 17 Hel e5! 18 
dxe5 @xe5 19 “xe5 £xe5 20 £xe5 
Wxe5 21 e3 f4! 

Exploiting the pin on the e-file and forc- 
ing further exchanges. 
22 Wb2 Wxb2 23 Hxb2 fxe3 24 £xe3 
Efe8 25 Exe8+ Exe8 26 $12 &f7 27 f4 
Gf6 28 h4 2b5 29 &f3 Dap 30 a4 bxa3 


31 Ha2 a4 32 Exa3 axb3 33 Exb3 Had 


34 Ge3 ep 35 £g4+ Be7 36 2f5 h6 
37 g4 Ha4 38 Eb2 Ha3+ 39 2d4 Sf6 40 
£b1 Ha4+ 41 Se3 Ha3+ 42 da Dad 
Vie 


In the final two games of this chapter we 


see what happens when White takes on b5. 
© In the first game White is successful in 


achieving an advantage, while in the second 
Black plays energetically and creates suffi- 
cient counterplay. 


_ Ruban-Meister 
Balassagyarmat 1990 


-1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 c6 5 
-0f3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 e5 


&\bd7 9 b2 0-0 10 Ad2 a5 11 Adf3 
Ned 12 Wco2 Axed 13 Axed Axed 14 
dxe5 b5 15 f3 Ag5 16 cxb5! 

Opening the c-file is the logical way to 
play, not denying the dark-squared bishop a 
future. 
16...cxb5 17 Hfct 2d7 18 Wc5! 

White is pressing for an ending where he 
has more territory, the better pieces and ex- 
cellent prospects on the queenside. Notice 
that the text is the beginning of a campaign 
executed exclusively on the dark squares. 
18...We8 19 We3 Wd8 20 Ec2 a4? 

Avoiding weak pawns on dark squares but 
ultimately sealing Black’s fate. 

21 b4 Éc8 22 Éxc8 £xc8 23 Ect 2d7 
24 Wa7 h6 25 Ec7 Ef7 26 £d4 £c6 27 
Exf7 DOxf7 28 212 Wd7 

Black now has nothing better than going 

for the exchange he avoided earlier. 
29 Wc5 Ad8B 30 h3 Sf7 31 94 fxg4 32 
hxg4 We7 33 Wxe7+ @xe7 34 &c5+ 
@e8 35 f4 g6 36 e3 b7 37 £b6 $f7 
38 &f3 Ye7 39 a3 d8 40 £e2 1-0 

Black lost on time but his position is very 
difficult. White will play 41 2d3 and force 
the black bishop to e8. Then perhaps 42 e4!? 
and an invasion by the White king from f2- 
c5. This can of course also happen after 
e1-d2-c3-d4, and what should Black do? 
His problem is that none of his pieces is 
playing in the game. 


A: K 
7, 


GA? 


Ze 
e E a. 


X 


TAR 


This is Zak-Vaiser, Fuerteventura 1992. 
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From the diagram position White plays 
less well than his GM opponent. Natural 
here is something like 9 @d2 (observing e5 
from a distance). However the game contin- 
ued as follows: 

9 201? 

This is just too odd. Now the knight looks 
misplaced on h3. 
9...b5!? 

Black exploits his sudden lead in devel- 
opment - compared to normal lines — by 
claiming space on the queenside. 

10 cxb5 

In light of what happens 10 c5 might be 
better. 
10...cxb5 11 f4 Wb6 12 Ac3 Gh8 13 
Wb3? 
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The queen is awkwardly placed here, so 
the prudent 13 Žd1 is preferable. 
13...£d7 14 £e3 Da6 15 d3 Ag4 16 
214 

Back again! 
16...b4 

Not surprisingly after White’s rather aim- 
less treatment of the opening this initiation 
of tactics leads to a wonderful game for 
Black. The rest of the game, albeit not too 
interesting, soon goes downhill for White: 
17 Da4 Wxd4 18 h3 g5 19 2d2 Dh6 20 
Hac1 f4 21 e3 £xa4 22 exd4 2xb3 23 
axb3 Eac8 24 Hal Abs 25 gxf4 Df5 26 
£e3 DAc6 27 Efect gxf4 28 Axt Acxd4 
29 É£xc8 Hxc8 30 Exa7 2d6 31 Hd7 
&xf4 0-1 


CHAPTER ONE 


White Plays 7 b3 
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1 d4 f5 2 93 Df6 3 £g2 e6 4 c4 c6 5 
(DF3 d5 6 0-0 &d6 7 b3 

This is one of the two main options for 
White. The immediate threat is the position- 
ally desirable 8 .&a3. Black can prevent this 
idea (with 7...We7), after which White has 
alternative possibilities. 

We shall first examine what happens when 
White insists on the bishop exchange, strate- 
gies selected in Games 1-5. The most com- 
mon approach is to use b2-b3 as a simple 
developing move and place the bishop on b2, 
if not necessarily immediately. Games 6-7 
feature the plan of £.b2, De5, Ad2 and £c1 
to exert pressure on Black's queenside (par- 
ticularly c6), while in Game 8 White dis- 
penses with $.b2 in order to quickly settle his 
knights on d3 and £3. However, White’s 
most popular and testing treatment begins 
with 8 De5, to which Black replies with the 
possibly premature 8...b6 in Games 9-11. 
The rest of the games (12-17) in this chapter 
see Black play the more flexible 8...0-0, 


Game 1 
Arbakov-Korsunsky 


Katowice 1991 





1 d4 f5 2 c4 f6 3 g3 e6 4 g2 c6 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7! 


This is the natural move. The queen is 
better on e7 than d8 anyway, and the ma- 
noeuvre ...¥Wd8-e8-h5 is not too fashionable 
today thanks to White’s knight manoeuvres 
involving d3 and f4. The alternative 7...0-0?! 
simply allows White to carry out his plan: 8 
$03 2xa3 9 Dxa3 We7 (for 9...We8 see 
Petrosian-Korchnoi in the Introduction) 10 
Wet Abd7 11 Wb2 Mes 12 Dc2 g5!P 13 
cel g4 14 BDe5t Dxe5 15 dxe5 Qd7 
(15..h5 16 Dd3 h4 17 £3! Ags 18 exh4 
¿Dh3+ 19 £xh3 gxh3 20 e3 Wxh4 21 Wf2 
and White has a distinct plus) 16 @\d3 c5!? 17 
f3 gxf3 18 exf3 Ags 19 h4 “M7 was played 
in Chekhov-Knaak, Berlin 1989. Now 20 
cxd5 exd5 21 Bfel 2e6 22 Af4 would have 
guaranteed White a healthy advantage. 

8 2141? 

This move is less logical than 7 £.f4. Al- 
though we could argue that Black can no 
longer retreat to e7, this idea is a little dubi- 
ous anyway, and Black should always trade 
bishops when it gives White a potentially 
weak pawn on f4, rather than waste time 
hiding. The exchange of bishops might be 
important but it is not crucial! There are two 
main differences between the text and7 2.f4. 
First, Black’s queen has gained almost a free 
tempo as b2-b3 does little to help White. 
Secondly, White’s dark squares on the queen- 
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side have been weakened slightly. This is 
highlighted chiefly in the form of the unde- 

fended knight on c3, but even in the case of 
¿Nbd2 Black might well be given the chance 
to threaten to infiltrate with ...De4-c3. An- 
other vulnerable point is b4, because by de- 


fending the square with a2-a3 White removes 


protection from the b3-pawn. These factors 
are not of major importance, but enough, in 
my opinion, to make this system harmless. 
8...2xf4 9 gxf4 0-0 10 Abd2 

Sensible development - White remains in 
contact with e5. 10 @c3 has also been 
played, when 10...Mbd7 11 e3 &h8 12 De2 
b6 13 Wc2 &b7 is fine for Black, e.g. 14 e5 
Hac8 15 Hfd1 c5 etc. 
10...2d7 

Developing the knight first is equally natu- 
ral. 10...@\bd7!? 11 e3 De4 12 Ae5 Axed 13 
fxe5 £.d7 14 Dxe4 fxe4 15 f3 exf3 16 Axf3 
Exf3 17 Wxf3 Le8 18 Ef1 £g6 19 £h3 
$.d3! 20 Hct Hf8 was equal in Grunberg- 
Goloshchapov, Cairo 2000. 

11 e3! 

Another logical choice, simply strengthen- 
ing the pawn structure. 11 Wc2 &e8 12 cxd5 
cxd5 13 De5 Dcó 14 e3 Ec8 15 Wb2 &h5 
16 £3 Ad7 17 Disch Éxc6 18 Bact Abs 19 
Efel hé 20 Afl Bfc8 21 Axc6 Éxc6 22 Hcl 
&.e8 was good enough for equality in Bukic- 
Botvinnik, Belgrade 1969. 
11...£e8 12 We2 De4 13 Ded 
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13...Axd2?! 


Releasing the tension in the centre for no 
particular reason. Black would do better with 
13.471, with an approximately even game. 
14 Yxd2 d7 15 @d3! 

White has a small plus. Black must be 
careful as the traditional ...A\{6-e4 could leave 
him worse after &.xe4 and “\e5, although in 
parting with his bishop White should keep an 
eye out for counterplay involving ....2.h5-f3. 
15...2f6?! 

This move also seems a little strange be- 
cause the rook is poorly placed after the ex- 
change of queens. 

16 Wb4! 

Forcing a trade that instantly crushes 
Black’s dreams of a kingside attack. 
16...Wxb4 17 @xb4 dxc4?! 

The start of a somewhat dubious plan. 
18 bxc4 c5 19 Ad3 Ec8 20 d5 Ab6 21 
dxe6 2c6 22 &xc6 Exc6 23 e7 Hg6+ 
24 &h1 Ege6 25 e5 £c8 26 Efd1 
Exe7 27 aA! 

Black is under severe pressure here. White 
has control over the d-file, targets on the 
queenside and an all-seeing knight enthroned 
oned. 

27...96 28 a5 “a8 29 h4 Ac7 30 h5 
Ae6 31 Hd6 £d8 32 Éd5 g5 33 4g1 h6 
34 fxg5 Exd5 35 cxd5 @xg5 36 f4 1-0 


Game 2 
Palatnik-Dolmatov 





Belgrade 1988 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 ATE 4 g2 c6 5 
Df3 d5 6 0-0 d6 7 b3 We7 8 c5?! 

There is some logic behind this move. The 
reasoning is that Black has numerous pawns 
on light squares, so in anticipation of the 
exchange of dark-squared bishops White can 
further improve his lot by fixing yet another 
enemy pawn on alight square. Unfortunately 
for White this argument fails to take into 
account the simple plan of ...b7-b6, challeng- 
ing the centre and bringing the other bishop 
to life. 
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- 8...£c7 9 244 b6!? 


Taking on f4 is fine but Black prefers to 
delay the exchange, presenting White with 
more to think about. 

10 c2 

10 &xc7 Wxc7 11 We2 bxc5 gives Black 
comfortable control over e5. 
10...2xf4 11 gxf4 Dea 
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12 Ded?! 
Instigating tactics that do not work out 
well for White. Better is the less stubborn 12 


_cxb6 axb6 13 4\c3 with perhaps an edge to 


Black. Not to be recommended is 12 b4?!, 
when 12...a5! 13 @e5 axb4 14 cxb6 Wb7 15 
&xe4 fxe4 16 Wes Ha6 17 Wxb4 £xb6 leads 
to a promising position for Black, as White 
has no development to speak of and Black 


_ hasa potentially strong bishop (helped by the 


e4-pawn). 


—12...bxc5 1313 Df6 14 Wxc5! 


Forced. 14 dxc5 @fd7 15 Éc1 “Axe5 16 
fxe5 f4! gives Black a large plus despite hav- 
ing developed only his queen! The key is 
Black's structural superiority. White has no 
easily accessible outpost for his knight - only 


- d4 looks good, but how to get there? Then 


there is the e5-pawn ~ Black will play ...2\d7, 
DD and perhaps ...2f5 and/or ...Wg5. I 
believe most GMs would consider that Black 
has a sizeable positional lead. 
14...Yxc5 15 dxc5 Afd7 16 Ad3 

It would be logical here to consider the 
dark squares with 16 e3, intending 16...2)xe5 


7 b3 


(16...£p8!? might be stronger) 17 fxe5 d7 
18 £4! and the c5-pawn is safe as 18...A\xc5?! 
19 £c1 Ae4 20 xed fxe4 21 Axc6 Qd7 is 
only very slightly preferable for Black. Pre- 
paring to activate the rook with 18...g5! looks 
good, when 19 4\d2 sends the knight on its 
way to d4. 
16...2£a6 17 Ec1 gt 
This powerful manoeuvre allows both 
knights to enter the game, at the same time 
planning to hunt down the f4-pawn. From 
here Black remains in charge. 
18 @f2 £xd3 19 exd3 Ag6 20 Ze? dai 
Cleverly denying White time to improve 
with 21 d4!. 
21 Pxd4 (Oxt4 22 &f1 di 23 Zei ep 
24 (Md2 Zei 





25 d4 “Ad5+ 26 @f2 exd4 27 Ec4 De3 
28 Het @d8 29 Dad Sc7 30 Bc Mxf1 
31 &xf1 d3 32 Ed4 Ae5 33 f4 DAg4 34 
h3 He3+ 35 Sf2 Ad5 36 Ecc4 h6 37 
f3 Zhe8 38 Hxd3 He4 39 Ae5d g5 0-1 


Game 3 
I.Sokolov-Salov 


New York 1996 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 292 e6 4 Df3 d5 5 
0-0 2d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 We7 8 a4 

White practically insists on removing 
Black's good bishop. Remember also that the 
advance of the white a-pawn in itself can 
reap positional rewards, as was illustrated in 
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the Introduction. However, in this particular 
line White has no chance to fight for an ad- 
vantage owing to Black’s no-nonsense reply. 
8...a5! 
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A completely natural response. Black has 
delayed this thrust in some games, continuing 
8...0-0 9 La3 £xa3 10 Mxa3 a5!, but this 
allows the strange 9 a5!?. The insertion of the 
moves 8 a4 a5! affords Black several advan- 
tages. He underlines the weakness of the 
dark squares around White’s queenside, 
makes it difficult for White to generate a 
pawn-storm and gains a very useful square 
on b4 for his knight. 

9 8a3 2xa3 10 4)xa3 0-0 11 Ac2! 

This is the most logical move. The knight 
heads for d3 via el. Other options are: 

11 We2 Dab 12 Hed Db4 13 Wh2 Ad7 
14 Ad3 b6 15 Ac2 Zxc2 16 Wxc2 Lab 17 
Bfcl Bac8 18 Wd2 Wie and, allegedly, White 
is slightly better, Novikov-Dreev, Manila 
1992: 

11 Ae5 Abd7 12 Dd3? (this seems ridicu- 
lous as the knight on a3 now has to go to f3 
if White is to achieve the desired set-up with 
knights on £3 and d3; 12 @c2 is normal) 
12...b6 13 cxd5?! exd5 14 We2 &b7 15 b1 
Haeg 16 e3 Ae4 17 Ad)? (finally heading for 
f3, but it took a long time!) 17...c5 18 dxc5 


bxc5 19 Hact Hc8 and Black is better, Rajna- 


Dolmatov, Polanica Zdroj 1987. 
11...4d8?! 
I fail to see how this move is supposed to 
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improve Black’s position. Undoubtedly Salov 
had some kind of idea with this move, but it 
still seems to be inferior to natural develop- 
ment with 11...b6 12 Acel £b7 13 Ad3 
¿Da6, when 14 e3 “b4 15 Afe5 c5 16 Hct 
Bach was okay for Black in Tukmakov- 
Tseshkovsky, Sverdlovsk 1987, while 14 Bic) 
c5 15 Wb2 Ae4 16 AfeS Kfd8 17 e3 Bacs 
18 Hfd1 Ab4 left Black no worse in Gli- 
goric-Tukmakov, Palma de Mallorca 1989. 
12 We1 b6 13 Acei Dbd7 14 Ad3 Gap 
15 DfeSd Dxe5 16 Dxe5 Éac8 17 We3 
‘\d7 18 Éfc1 Mxe5 19 Yxe5 W+f6!? 

Salov is trying hard for the endgame - a 
discipline in which he is an expert — no doubt 
feeling confident about his ability to defend 
this slightly worse position. 

20 Wxf6 gxf6 21 c5 
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White has minimal pressure. 
21...2b8 22 e3 Edc8 23 Éa3 e2 24 f3 
bxc5 25 @f2 2d3 26 Exc5 Eb6 27 Exa5 
Ecb8 28 Hc5 Exb3 29 Exb3 Exb3 30 g4 
fxg4 31 fxg4 Eb6 32 a5 Eb2+ 33 $93 
b5 34 e4 237 35 exd5 exd5 36 a6 
Eb3+ 37 @h4 2xa6 38 Éxc6 £c4 39 g5 
Eb2 40 gxf6+ %g6 41 2f3 Exh2+ 42 
@g3 Za2 43 £g4 2b5 44 Eb6 £e8 45 
Sf4 Hf2+ 46 Ge3 Exf6! 47 £h5+ 2xh5 
48 Exf6 296 49 3d6 e4 50 Yf4 Shi 
51 Ef6 Le4 52 Ze6 Bhi 53 Het 2e4 
54 Eg1 h6 55 Eg7 $h4 56 Ee7 h5 57 
Ze5 2g2 58 Eg5 L£e4 59 Eg3 2h1 60 
Ze3 2g2 61 Ze1 Gh3 62 He3+ Gh4 63 
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Sai 2e4 64 Eg3 £h1 65 Eg1l 2e4 66 
Hel 2g2 67 He3 &h1 68 8g3 %-% 


Game 4 
Cifuentes Parada-Ulibin 


Benasque 1996 





1 d4 e6 2 Af3 f5 3 g3 f6 4 £g2 d5 5 
c4 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 b3 We7 8 Wc2 

This is played with the intention of ex- 
changing on d5 and then trying to undermine 
Black’s development pattern. Although re- 
sembling the 8 “e5! idea it merely wastes a 
move with the queen, a factor Black can ex- 
ploit with accurate play. 
8...0-0 9 Ded 
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9...b6?! 

This is not the best and permits White to 
demonstrate his idea. The correct mode of 
development is 9...£d7!, featured in the 
game Cifuentes Parada-Nikolic in the Intro- 
duction. 9...@bd7 10 2b2 De4 11 e3 has 
also been played in this position. Then 11...g5 
12 £3 Aefo 13 Ad2 We7 14 cxd5 cxd5 15 
Eacl gave White a small plus in Langeweg- 
Perez Garcia, Holland 1996. White also kept 
an edge in Shipov-Dyachkov, Maikop 1998, 
which continued 11...Mxe5 12 dxe5 £c5 13 
“Nc3! (heading for f4!) 13...a5 14 De2 b6 15 
Hfd1 Rb7 16 Af4. 

10 cxd5 cxd5 11 Ac4! AcE 

11...Yc7 12 Wb2 2b7 13 Axd6 Wxd6 14 

&.£4 is also better for White. 


7 b3 


12 Axd6 Wxd6 13 Wc3! 

Taking control of the dark squares and 
forcing Black to lose time. The hasty 13 223 
Ab4 14 Wd2 a5 15 Ac3 £La6 is hardly any 
worse for Black. 
13...a5 14 &f4 Wd7 15 £c1 £b7 16 
Nd2 De4 17 Wbh2 
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17...Axd2 18 Wxd2 Hac8 19 Ec3 b4 
20 Hact Xxc3 21 £xc3 Ec8 22 a3 Exc3 
23 Wxc3 We6 24 Wxc6 Axc6 25 e3 Zab 
26 &f3! 

Protecting the b-pawn. 26 &c7 b5 27 & f1 
b4! is only a draw! 
26...2d3 27 £d1 b5 28 f3 Sf7 29 
21271 

29 h4! is stronger. The text allows Black to 
make some breathing space on the kingside. 
29...2e7 30 &c7 g5! 31 Yel b4 32 a4 
h5 33 &d2 241 
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34 y4! 
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Instead 34 h4 g4 35 fxg4 hxg4! 36 h5 G6 
37 h6 Sg6 38 2f4 £La6 and Black easily 
holds. 
34...2d7 35 2b6 hxg4 36 fxg4 2h3 37 
gxf5 £xf5 38 £e2 $c8 39 &c5?! 

39 &b5! $b7 40 &c5 is more accurate. 
39...%c7 40 2f8 e5? 

40...Dd8! 41 £g7 Db7 42 Be5+ Ade 43 
&b5 g4 draws as 44 Re2 is met with 
44...&c2!, when Black is even better! 

41 297 $d6 42 2b5 g4 43 &f6 e4 44 
&.xc6! &xc6 45 2d8 1-0. 

For a strong endgame player like Ci- 
fuentes the win is just a matter of time. The 
annotations for this game are based on those 
by Cifuentes Parada in Chess Informator. 


Game 5 


Gabriel-Kindermann 
Bundesliga 1996 





1 d4 e6 2 f3 f5 3 g3 DE 4 2g2d55 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 We7 8 £b2 b6 9 
Wet?! 

This idea is not convincing. White practi- 
cally forces the exchange of bishops without 
playing a2-a4 or 2£4 and thus avoids weak- 
ening his pawn structure. However there is a 
downside to this plan in that cl is not a good 
square for the queen, and the bishop has 
already moved, so the loss of time involved 
leaves Black free to find counterplay. 
9...2b7 10 2a3 Abd7 11 £xd6 Yxd6 
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12 Ac3 

A new if unimpressive move. The knight 
is not going anywhere decent from c3 and 
there is no apparent plan in sight. Conse- 
quently Black, untroubled, is fine. Preferable 
and more consistent is 12 Wa3 Wxa3 13 
4\xa3, although after 13...4e7! (by now the 
king is safe in the centre) 14 Bacl ®e4 15 
Efdi Bhc8 16 Ze1 c5 Black had equalized in 
Alburt-Short, Subotica 1987. 
12...0-0 13 Wb2 

From here on White’s play goes a little 
downhill. 
13...2a6 

13...£41? is another approach. 
14 cxd5 cxd5 15 £fc1 Éac8 16 Bc2 

Black seems to benefit most from this. 
The simple 16 e3 maintains equality. 
16..8c7 17 Hacl Hfc8 18 b4 De4! 19 
(Dxe4 dxe4 20 Exc7 Exe? 21 Exc7 
Wxc7 
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22 “et? 

Too passive. One should test all other op- 
tions before deciding on such a move. In- 
stead the fighting 22 Ad2! fights for c4, and 
22...£xe2 23 (Dxe4 We4 24 (Ad6 Wd3 is 
only even. 
22..Af6 23 b5 £b7 24 Ac2 Add 25 
“\b4? 

25 Wb3 Wc3 26 ¢3 is terribly uncomfort- 
able but White might still be okay. 
25...We3! 

Winning a pawn and the game. 


7 b3 


26 Yxc3 Axc3 27 e3 xb5 28 An c3 
0-1 


Game 6 
Sturua-Vaiser 


Erevan Open 1996 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
Op c6 6 0-0 &d6 7 b3 We7 8 £b2 

I find it hard to believe that this quiet de- 
veloping move should be a problem for 
Black. 
8...b6! 

Since this is possible now, without all kind 
of tricks, Black should take advantage of it 
and quietly get on with his development. 

9 bd? 

It is also possible to play 9 Ae5 and reach 
the same position after 11 moves, below. 
This was basically the way White played the 
Stonewall in the 1980s, as Black had not yet 
discovered his full range of resources. 
9...£b7 10 De5 0-0 11 Ec1! 
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This move is designed to disturb Black’s 
queenside development. The idea is that after 
11...Abd7 12 cxd5 Black cannot recapture 
with the e-pawn as 6 is then hanging. Also — 
of course — the rook is nicely placed on the c- 





file. Fortunately for Black he has other ways 


to develop than the strictly dogmatic. 
11...a5! 

The safest line, this is logical now that 
White has left the a-file. Black is trying to 


create counterplay with ...a5-a4 and supports 
the knight’s development to a6. 11...c5!? has 
also been tried and is considered in the next 
game, but not good is 11...Mbd7? 12 cxd5 
cxd5 13 @dc4! with a clear advantage to 
White, as in Tukmakov-Dolmatov in the 
Introduction. 

12 e3 

12 a4 transposes to Ibragimov-Shabalov 
in the Introduction. White might have a 
slight advantage in that line but it is nothing 
special, 
12...0a6 13 We2 a4!? 

The sharpest opportunity available to 
Black. The options are more solid but less 
interesting: 

13..2\c7 14 BI £xe51 is Petursson- 
Tukmakov in the Introduction. 

13...£xe5 14 dxe5 Ad7 15 Bfd1 Dac5 16 
“\f3 Hac8 17 £La3 Efe8 18 Wb2 g5 19 Del 
g4 20 Sxc5 @xc5 21 Ad3 Axd3 22 Hxd3 
b5 was equal in Petursson-Dolmatov, Aku- 
reyri 1988, but 13...Zac8 14 Efd1 c5 15 cxd5 
exd5 16 Wb5! gave White pressure on the 
queenside in Tukmakov-Haba, Haifa 1989. 
14 bxa4 

Forced as 14 cxd5 meets with the imme- 
diate 14...a3! with the tactical point 15 dxc6? 
axb2 16 cxb7 bxc1N!H! 17 Bxci Ba7 18 Ac6 
Wxb7 19 Dxa7 Wxa7 20 Ecó Ed8 21 Des, 
and White should not have enough 
compensation for the piece. 
14...2xe5 15 dxe5 A\d7 

Not good is 15...2e42! 16 Ab3 Dac 17 
[3 Ags 18 £23 and c5 comes under heavy 
fire. 

16 a5! 

White is trying to close the a-file again. 
This pawn could never survive anyway, and 
the a2-pawn would soon become weak after 
a capture on a4. 
16...A\ac5! 

Using the open file in a tactical way to 
avoid closing it again. 

17 0b3 2a6 
Perhaps not the best option. 17...Axb3!? 


xa——  _Q_—__»>-_————= 
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18 axb3 Exa5 is not unpleasant for Black. 
18 £td1 
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18...£xc4?! 

18...dxc4! 19 Axc5 Axc5 20 2a3 &b5! 21 
£b4! bxa5 22 £a3 Wa7 23 Wd2! gives 
White compensation for his pawn, but 
probably no more. 
19 Exc4 dxc4 20 Wxc4 “Axb3 21 axb3 
Exa5? 

21...Ead8! 22 Hai! bxa5 23 £xc6 15 better 
for White despite the exchange deficit. How- 
ever the game continuation is even worse for 
Black. 
22 Wxc6 Db8 23 Wxh6 Zap 24 Wb5 
We7? 

24...£d8 25 £c1 Wd7 looks awful but is 
nonetheless necessary. 
25 Hcl! Eb6 26 Wa4 Wd7 27 2d4 Wxa4 
28 bxa4 Za6 29 Ec4 Ef7 30 èf1 g5 31 
de? dai 32 2d3 'Dd7 33 £b7 Eab 34 
£c6 $g6 35 b5 Za8 36 Vc3 £b8 37 
Ec6 Xe7 38 2b4 Sf7 39 a5 

There is no stopping this pawn. White’s 
bishops and rook dominate and Black can 
only wait for the end. 
39...f2a8 40 Hd6 b8 41 £c4 g4 42 
$b5 h5 43 &b6 Ad7 44 2d4 £b8+?! 45 
Sa4 AT 46 a6 Ec7 47 &b3 Éa8 48 
dap Bb8 49 2a4 Dg6 50 £d7+ Bvd 
51 &xd7 Ae7 52 a7 Hd8 53 b5 Dap 
54 a6 Hd8 55 $b7 Dd5 56 La4 Ab4 
57 a8W Exa8 58 2xa8 Ad3 59 e4 f4 60 
£b5 Del 61 £e2 1-0 


Game 7 
Razuvaev-Klinger 


Palma de Mallorca 1989 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 Df3 fe A g3 d5 5 
£g2 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 b3 We7 8 &b2 b6 
9 Ded 2b7 10 d2 0-0 11 £c1 c5!? 
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A sharp idea that still needs to be fully 
tested before anything conclusive can be said 
about it. Since the outcome of this game was 
positive I see no reason why it should not be 
tried again at this level. The diagram position 
is similar to those that arise after 1 d4 f6 2 
c4 e6 3 APB b6 4 g3 Bab 5 Dbd2 - the 
Queen’s Indian Defence. Of course the dif- 
ference is the fpawn which, in the QID, 
stays on f7. But — surprise, surprise - when 
Black plays ...De4 he tends to support his 
knight with ...f7-£5! 

12 e3 Da6 13 We2 Hac8 14 Adf3 Ab4 

Black is fully developed and therefore 
seeks to improve the knight. 

15 dxc5 

White chooses to change the structure to 
increase the scope of his bishop. This in turn 
gives Black tactical options with a later ...d5- 
d4. 
15...bxc5 16 a3 ep? 

Klinger suggests the improvement 
16...Aa6! with unclear play. It looks as if 
Black has lost two tempi but it is not that 
simple: the b3-pawn is a weakness. 


E 
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17 Axc6 Exc6 18 e5? 

A grave error which invites dangerous tac- 
tics. Klinger gives 18 &xf6! Wxf6 19 cxd5 
exd5 20 Hfdi and White hits the hanging 
pawns. 


- 18..2b6 19 We2 d4! 20 exd4 £xg2 21 
- &xg2 b7+ 22 g1 Exb3 23 a1?! 


23 “\d3 offers White better chances to de- 
fend. Now his days are numbered. 


-23...£xeb! 


By fixing the pawn on e5 Black makes the 
cornered bishop look quite ridiculous. 


24 dxeb DAe4 


Suddenly the g5-square beckons. 


25 h4 Has 


Klinger’s 25...f4!? is also strong. 
26 £cd1? 

Allowing a mating attack, although the 
forced 26 Bbi Exb1 27 Exb1 Wd7 is 
probably winning for Black. 
26...£xd1 27 Éxd1 





-27...2xg3!! 28 $h2 


28 fxg3 Exg3+ 29 Gh2 Wf followed by 


bäi, 


28...Wf3 29 Wd2 Df1+!! 0-1 


Game 8 
- Kazhgaleyev- Del Rio Angelis 


Ubeda 1999 





-1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 93 DI6 4 £g2c6 5 
Op d5 6 b3 £d6 7 0-0 We7 8 bd2 


This move does not look very worrying 


7 b3 


for Black. It is related to 8 &b2 lines, except 
in this system White postpones the matter of 
the bishop’s posting until later. In fact here 
we see White opt for &f4 to challenge its 
counterpart on d6, and in some respects this 
is a logical strategy. White puts his knights on 
d3 and f3 and exchanges bishops. That 
should be enough to afford him some kind 
of an advantage, right? No! It is true that the 
knights are best placed at d3 and £3, and it is 
true that the exchange generally suits White. 
Yet there are other principals that should be 
borne in mind. One such is, simply, devel- 
opment. While White’s knights jump around 
the board Black completes his development, 
not being too concerned with the eventual 
departure of his bishop. 





8...b6! 

This avoids tricks with @\dc4 by develop- 
ing the bishop quickly. 

9 De5 2b7 10 Adf3 De4 11 Ad3 Ad7 
12 2f4 

By now this exchange lacks punch be- 
cause Black’s other pieces are doing nicely. 
White has no advantage. 

12...0-0 13 &xd6 Wxd6 14 Ect Zac8 15 
Step Axed 16 Axed?! 

Better 1s 16 dxe5 with equality. 
16...c5! 

With this thematic challenge to the centre 
Black takes over the initiative, immediately 
inducing White to find a faulty plan and con- 
sequently lose a pawn in a combination. 
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17...cxd4! 18 Wxd4 dxc4! 19 Wxd6 
“\xd6 20 Efd1 

The correct continuation is 20 4\xc4 
xt 21 Exc4 Exc4 22 bxc4 when White 
counters 22...4c8 with the uncompromising 
23 Hd1!, though the calm 23...c7! (intend- 
ing ...&f7-e7 and maybe also ....$2.a6) remains 
excellent for Black. 
20...cxb3! 

Wins a pawn and the game. 
21 Exc8 Exc8 22 axb3 £d5 23 g4 f4 24 
g5 f7 25 Nd3 £xb3 26 Žb1 &c4 27 
Ayxt4 Dxg5 28 h4 e5 29 h5 De6 30 
£h3 Ec6 31 Sf2 Afa 32 Dxf4 exf4 33 
Sdi Sep 24 £xe6+ Éxe6 35 E£d7 ab 36 
Ha? $18 37 h5 Ze7 38 Dap He6 39 Za7 
h6 40 vel Hd6 41 Sf2 Bd5 42 Ea6 Eb5 
43 g2 217 44 h3 Bb4 45 Sg4 Sf6 
46 Ha8 g6 47 Ef8+ Sg7 48 Ea8 a4 49 
{c8 gxh5+ 50 &f5 Xb5+ 0-1 


Game 9 
Goldin-Glek 


USSR 1988 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 AG 4 &g2 c6 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 d6 7 b3 We7 8 Ded! 

This is the most dangerous way of 
challenging Black’s set-up. The knight 
advance is directed against natural 
development with ...b7-b6, unleashing the 
bishop on g2. 
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8...b6 

It might be better to challenge the knight 
on e5 directly. This can be done with 
8...Dbd7!?, which has been played in only a 
few games and therefore is difficult to assess. 
Anyway, White continues 9 &b2 (the only 
really testing move; 9 @d3 0-0 10 2.14 2 xf4 
11 Axf4 b6 12 Wet £b7 13 Wa3 YO 14 
(Dd2 g5 15 (Dd3 g4 16 Wh2 Hae8 17 a4 c5 
produced a complex game with chances for 
both sides in Lutz-Yusupov, Baden Baden 
1992, and 9 &.£4? loses a pawn to 9...2xe5! 
10 dxe5 “Mg4) 9...0-0 (9...$xe5»! 10 dxe5 
¿Dg4 11 cxd5 exd5 12 Wd4! gives White a 
clear plus) 10 “d2 and now the point of 
Black’s strategy is supposed to be 10...a5! 
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Black seeks counterplay on the queenside 
while leaving the bishop on c8 for the mo- 
ment. Now 11 a3 has been tried (with the 
idea of meeting 11...a4 with 12 b4!). Then 
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Adorjan-Moskalenko, Balassagyarmat 1990 
continued 11...Ae4 12 Adf3 Axe5 13 Dxe5 
&xe5!? 14 dxe5 b6 and Black was okay. An- 
other possibility is 11 Adf3 Ae4 (11...24?! 12 
&\xd7! 2.xd7 13 c5 and White has the supe- 
rior structure) 12 Wc2, as played in Ruban- 
Meister, Balassagyarmat 1990, when Black 
could have maintained the balance with 
12...24! 13 ©xd7 axb3! 14 axb3 £xd7 ac- 
cording to Ruban. For 8...0-0 see Games 12- 
17. 
9 cxd5! 

This capture seems to be the most testing. 


- White takes advantage of the fact that Black 
has already decided where to put his bishop, 


and that 9...cxd5 favours White. 
9.,.exd5 

-9...cxd5 10 “Mc4! b5 11 Mxd6+ Wxd6 12 
We2 Ac6 13 Hd1 is good for White, but 13 
&f4 is less clear due to LA. däi? 14 


— Wxc8+ Bxc8 15 &xd6 Ac2 16 Aa3 Axal 17 
~ &xal a6 and Black has some compensation, 


although White looks a little better. 


10 &f4 


Not best. The stronger 10 &b2 is dealt 
with in the next two games. With the text 
White will get to exchange the bishops at 
some point but, since Black will play ...c6-c5 
soon and create his own pressure in the cen- 
tre, it is doubtful what good it will do White. 
10...2b7 11 We2 g6 

Black has no choice but to accept this 
weakening of the kingside. In the next game 
we will see what happens when Black decides 
to sacrifice the pawn. 

12 Ad2 0-0 13 Adf3 He4 14 h4!? cp 

Black’s kingside pawns look brittle but 


_ White has in no way organised his pieces to 


take any advantage of it. I believe that Black 


~~ has already achieved equality. 

- 15 e3 Da6 16 dxc5 bxc5 17 Efd1 Ac7 
- 18 d3 Ae6 19 Axd6 Wxd6 20 Bac? 
Stagë 21 Wb2 a5 22 Dg5! 


White is under pressure as his opponent 
has the more active possibilities. Conse- 
quently White is forced to try to create some 


7 b3 


play against Black’s centre pawns, if only to 
make life more difficult. If Black had had the 
time he might have played ...h7-h6!? to avoid 
this move. 
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22...46xg5 23 hxg5 Zac8 24 Af4 

24 Wa3!? Whe! (with the main idea of 
...d5-d4! to create a passed pawn on the <-file 
instead of the c-file, and to win the c3-square 
for the dominating knight) 25 &.xe4 dxe4 26 
“De5 2.5 and White is still struggling a little 
to keep Black at bay. Glek’s 24...c4?! seems 
inferior on account of 25 Wxd6 Éxd6 26 
¿Df4 c3 27 £c2!, when the black pawns have 
suddenly lost their potential and are difficult 
to protect. 
24...We7 25 Wa3 &f7! 26 Ec2 d4! 27 
exd4 Exd4! 

27...cxd4? 28 Exc8! 2xc8 29 Wxa5 loses a 
pawn for no apparent reason. 
28 Hel 

28 EHxd4 cxd4 ensures Black better 
chances in the endgame thanks to his dan- 
gerous d-pawn. 
28...Wd7! 29 Éce2 

With the idea of meeting 29...Dxg5 with 
30 He7+. 
29...£d1?! 

29...a4! is more to the point, coming to the 
aid of the c-pawn by challenging b3. If White 
decides not to take the a4-pawn Black simply 
eliminates his own weakness and enjoys the 
better game. 
30 £xd1?! 
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A mistake that leaves White’s king ex- 
posed and hands the initiative straight back 
to Black. After the stronger 30 2xe4! Rxe4 
31 Wxa5 White nets a pawn but Black has 
obvious compensation on the light squares. 
I’m not sure how he is able to exploit this, 
but there should be something. 
30...Wxd1+ 31 h2 h6! 

This is most likely what White had failed 
to appreciate. The prospect of the h-file 
opening proves too much for White to han- 


dle. 
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32 Wxa5? 


Glek offers a complicated alternative line 
as another path leading to a very promising 
position for Black. Unfortunately his analysis 
seems to be wrong: 32 Wb2! hxg5 33 “Ah3 
Wóaa! 34 Dxg5+ &f6, and now instead of 
Glek’s 35 f3 Wxb2 36 Exb2 Ah8+! 37 
$g1 É£d8 with advantage to Black, White 
has 35 @\xe4+! fxe4 36 Wel! (36 Wadd +> 
exd4 37 £.xe4 d3! would be a real shock to 
the system!) 36...£h8+ 37 Legl anditis hard 
to see why White should be any worse, al- 
though there is a good deal of defending still 
to do. 
32...hxg5 33 Hel Wd7! 34 Dh3 g4! 

The correct move order. 34...4a8? 35 
Wbé6é Ha6? does not win the queen due to 36 
(Dxg5+ g8 (36...8g7 37 Adi! Wc8 38 Whs! 
gives White a substantial advantage) 37 &d1! 
Wxd1 38 Wxb7 Wh5+ 39 Sgt Wdi+ 40 2f1 
¿Dxg5 41 Wxa6 DAf3+ 42 Shi followed by 
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We2 and White is on top. 
35 £xe4 

35 Df4 Hh8+! 36 $g1 Ha8 37 Whe Has 
and Black wins. 
35...£h8! 36 291 

36 2221? £xg2 37 Yc3 Exh3+ 38 Pxg2 
Wd5+ 39 £3 f4! 40 gxf4 Wh5 41 Wet LES 
also wins for Black. Now White has no more 
serious checks. 
36...2xh3 37 Wa7 

37 &xb7 Wxb7 is just dead and gone. 
37...fxe4 38 Wxc5 e3 39 Wc4+ &g7 0-1 


Game 10 
Akopian-Guliev 


Pula 1997 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 “NG 3 2g2 e6 4 Af3 d5 5 
0-0 2£d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 We7 8 Hed b6 9 
cxd5 exd5 10 2b2! 
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As we saw in the previous game 10 .£.f4 
poses Black no problems. The reason why 
the bishop is better placed on b2 is simple. 
We know that Black is going to play ....2.b7 
to continue development and that this will 
leave the f5-pawn exposed, which in turn 
should induce ...g7-26 after Wc2. It is also 
clear that ...c6-c5 is a major part of Black’s 
counterplay, to which White does best to 
reply dxc5, leaving Black with hanging 
pawns. When this happens the a1-h8 diago- 
nal opens up and, naturally, this is where we 
prefer to have our bishop! Hence 10 &b2! 





7 b3 


TT aaaea 


10...2b7 11 We2 0-07! 

Black also understands why the bishop 
stands on b2, but this tricky attempt fails. For 
the correct 11...26 see the following game. 
12 Wxf5 Dtd7 
- No better is 12...Ne4 as 13 Wh5 g6 (the 
only way to bother the queen) 14 Axg6! 
hxg6 15 Wxg6+ Lh8 16 £xe4 dxe4 17 d5+ 
Sch 18 Wh5+ is a simple winning line. 

13 Wh5 g6 14 Dxg6! hxg6 15 Wxg6+ 
@h8 16 Wh6+ 298 17 Wg6+ h8 18 
e4! 

White has three pawns for his piece, but 
that is not the crucial factor here. Of course 
it is reassuring for White that he can safely 
enter an endgame, but what matters is the 
exposed king. 
18...2a6 

18...dxe4 19 Ad2 e3 20 Wh6+ do8 21 
fxe3 gives White a decisive attack (22 Ae4 is 
coming, as is 22 2h3). 

19 Het 

White has time and does not fall for the 
trick 19 e5? £,xf1 20 exd6 We2!!, when there 
is nothing better than settle for a perpetual. 
19... Wt6 
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20 Wxf6+ 

This is the pragmatic approach. Later 
Akopian analysed the following very beauti- 
ful winning line: 

20 Wh5+!? 297 21 £4 £.xf4! (the only way 
to put up any resistance) 22 gxf4 Wxf4 23 
e3 WA2+ (23...8h8 24 £.c11) 24 20h 1 WIxb2 


25 @h3 Ef2 26 Bel. bf8 27 Wh8+ $e7 28 
Eg7+ Gd6 29 Wxb8+!! and Black is mated! 
20...2\xf6 21 exd5 

Taking advantage of Black’s susceptibility 
on the h1-a8 diagonal. The alternative 21 e5!? 
2.04 22 £c3 L£xc3 23 Dxc3 Ag4 24 f4 Bb7 
25 b4 leaves Black with no real defence 
Se the rolling pawns. 

...£L.b4 

Sa .cxd5 22 He6! and Black is faced with 
Zxf6. 

22 Ze6 c8 23 Exf6! 

Now White’s bishops take control of the 
long diagonals. Black is defenceless. 
23...Exf6 24 dxc6 Ef7! 25 Ac3! 

25 ¢7? Uxc7 26 &xa8 Ec2 gives Black 
counterplay despite White’s collection of 
pawns. 
25...2\a6 26 Ded?! ; 

This wins but Akopian prefers the follow- 
ing winning line: 26 b5! &c7 27 d5+ h7 
28 “xc7 Exc7 29 £Le5 He7 30 f4 Exe5 31 
fxe5 &c3 32 £f1 £xe5 33 dé La6 34 Xf7+ 
Sep 38 Bei Sf6 36 Exe5! $xe5 37 c7 and 
Black must give up his rook. 

26...245 27 d5+ 98 28 d6 

28 Dfo+ HIS 29 g4 L.e7!. 
28...£xe4 29 £xe4 £xd6 30 2d5 Ab4 
31 &xf7+ Gxf7 32 Ed1l Ye6 33 h4 
¿Axc6 34 Zo? 





White has the better of the deal — three 
connected passed pawns for a piece. 
34...2e5 35 He! 
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35 £xe5 Dxe5 36 f4 Ags 37 GD Be 
serves only to make life difficult for White. 
35...216 

35..d5 36 £xe5 Dxe5 37 f4 Ad3 38 
He7 and White wins. 

36 Hxe5! 

A nice conversion to a winning endgame. 
36...2xe5 37 f4 Yf5 38 £xe5 Yg4 39 
h5! 

If Black takes the pawn the white king en- 
ters and decides the game. 
39...4c8 40 h6 Ec2+ 41 $%g1 Ec1+ 42 
@f2 Bhi 43 297 @f5 44 Sg2 ¿h5 45 
$f3 Eh3 46 f6 b5 47 b4 a6 48 &g7! 

Black is in zugzwang. 
48..%9g6 49 $92 Eh5 50 g4 Eh4 51 
dt Eh2 52 f5+ &g5 53 Ged 1-0 


Game 1] 
Shabalov-Vaiser 


Tilburg 1993 





1 d4 f5 2 Df3 e6 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
c4 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 b3 We7 8 ^e5 b6 9 
cxd5 exd5 10 &b2 &b7 11 We2 g6! 
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This move is unpleasant but necessary, as 
we saw in the previous game. White now 
develops normally. 

12 Ad2 0-0 13 Éac1 c5 14 Mdf3 Dab! 

With the two white knights working in 
tandem Black is not interested in challenging 
e5. Instead he prepares his own forces ready 
for battle! 
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15 Efd1 Žac8 16 Wb 
Prophylactics. 
16...c7 17 e3 De6 
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This is the ideal place for the knight. 

White might have a small advantage, but it is 
very small. During the rest of the game Black 
presses too hard for the full point, losing 
control of his pieces and pawns. 
18 dxc5 bxc5 19 d3 “Me4 20 Lal c4 
21 Af4 Oxf4 22 gxf4 2a3 23 £c2 c3 
24 Hel d4 25 @xd4 g5 26 f3 “Ad2 27 
Wd1 gxf4 28 Zxc3 fxe3 29 Hexe3 
Wxe3+ 30 £xe3 £c1 31 Yxc1 £xc1 32 
Hel 2a3 33 Hdl Ec8 34 f2 Ec1 35 
Excl £xc1 36 Axf5 b1 37 &f1 Dd2 
38 Re2 2a8 39 2d4 a5 40 £e3 &f7 41 
Set fG 42 xd2 2xd2+ 43 @xd2 
@xf5 44 e3 1-0 


Game 12 
Portisch-Van der Wiel 


Amsterdam 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 t5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
“\f3 c6 6 0-0 d6 7 b3 We7 8 ep OO 
This is far more sensible than 8...b6. Black 
plans to develop his bishop over on the king- 
side via d7 and e8, relying on the greater so- 
lidity of his centre. White is also happy to 
face this form of development, for now it is 
harder for Black to break with ...c6-c5, and at 
times the bishop cannot find a better square 
than f7. As for Black, there is nothing to 


worry about — he might have to defend a 
position which is slightly worse but this is 
part of the game. Holding together an essen- 
tially solid position is not difficult to manage, 
and White must make concessions and 
commitments in order to generate winning 
chances, thereby presenting Black with inter- 
esting chances of his own. For example 
White might use his queenside pawns to 
concentrate on a positionally oriented offen- 
sive, but then Black has time to execute an 
equally dangerous plan strategy on the king- 
side. 
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9 d2 

Games 14-17 deal with 9 2b2. 
9...£d7 

For those of you who dislike this bishop 
manoeuvre there is always 8...Abd7!?, as 
suggested in Game 9, or 9...Ae4!?. 

10 Adf3 2e8 11 Ad3 Abd7 12 2f4 

The more dangerous 12 @fe5! will be dis- 
cussed in the next game. 
12...2xf4 13 Dxf4 h6?! 

Weakening the light squares unnecessarily. 
13...dxc4 14 bxc4 e5 15 dxe5 Axe5 16 Dxe5 
Wrxe5 17 Eb1 is only very slightly better for 
White according to Van der Wiel. This is 
actually how Portisch himself played with 
Black against Kallai in 1990, when White 
deviated with 16 Ad4 Ah5 17 “Oxh5 £xh5 
18 c5, but after 18...f4 Black had no worries. 
13....$2.{7! is also a natural move, employed by 
Nigel Short. 


7 b3 


14 cxd5! cxd5 

14...exd5? loses instantly to 15 @h4!. 
15 £c1 

White prepares for an invasion down the 
c-file. 
15...g5 16 Ad3 Dbs! 

A manoeuvre well known from the Slav - 
the knight is better on c6 than d7. However, 
this does take time. 

17 £c8 

17 Dfe5 Ac6 18 e3, with an edge, is per- 
haps more prudent. 
17...2b5 18 Zxf8+ Wxf8?! 

With the queen ideally placed on e7 - 
where it guards a number of weak squares - 
it is logical to play instead 18...&xf8!, when 
19 @fe5 Be7 restricts Black to only a slight 
disadvantage. 

19 h4? 

Portisch is in an aggressive mood 
throughout this game. In his annotations 
Van der Wiel prefers 19 &c5 b6 20 24! with 
continued pressure. 
19...Wg7? 

19...gxh4! 20 Axh4 L£xd3 21 Wxd3 “Ac6 
(Van der Wiel) is preferable. 

20 hxg5 hxg5 21 Ac5 Mea! 

Black employs tactics to keep his position 

from falling apart. 





22 (Mxe6?! 

Portisch embarks on an adventure. In- 
stead the simple 22 Wel! Axc5 23 Wxc5 
2.d7 24 We7 Dc6 25 Wxb7 Eb8 26 Wc7 
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£c8 27 Wd6 g4! 28 De5 Dxd4 29 Hel! 
guarantees White a commanding position. 
Note that Black cannot play 29.. ¿Dxe2+? due 
to 30 $f1!, and White wins material. 
22...Wh6! 23 Wet! 

23 Bc7?? Wc3! and the tables are turned. 
23..Wxe6 24 Dxg5 Wd7! 

Keeping control over the most important 
squares. 

25 “\xe4 dxe4 

25...fxe4!? 26 Wg5+ &f7 27 We3! We7 28 
f3 Be8 29 fxe4 Ad7 maybe a better defence, 
although White is still doing very well. 

26 Wo5+ $18! 

Good defence. Black chooses the correct 
square, as 26...2f7? 27 £h3 Lxe2 28 &xf5 
Wd6 29 Bel 2f3 30 Bxe4 &xe4 31 Axed 
G\d7 32 Wh5+! gives White a winning attack 
-~ as pointed out by John Nunn. 

27 Wi6+! Wi7 28 Wh8+ Wg8 29 Wed 
$d7 30 Wc7 Wd5? 

Black has been under pressure for so long 
that he misses - understandably — the best 
continuation. It is also possible he was run- 
ning short of time. Anyway, it is a well- 
known fact that the attacker has the easier 
task, as he needs to calculate only his own 
creative ideas whereas the onus is on the 
defender to anticipate — and analyse - the 
next threat. The necessary defence, then, is 
30...£.c6!, after which the situation is unclear. 
Now White takes control of the 8th rank and 
Black is left to see the irony in his material 
lead - he is too tied up to play. 

31 Wd8+! Sf7 32 e3! 

Threatening to prise open a crucial file or 
diagonal with £2-f31. 
32...2c6 33 Wh8 We6 

33...b62! 34 Hci! and the bishop has un- 
welcome attention. 

34 Hcl We 35 Wc8 Web 36 Whs We 
37 Wh7+! 

With his rook coming to c5 White targets 

f5. 
37...218 
After 37...27e8 38 Hc5 £d7 39 Wg8r! 


Zei A0 ei Black position falls apart. 
38 Ec5 £.d7 39 Ec7! b6? 

The final mistake. Black can still hope 
with 39..Wg7 40 Wh4! bes! 41 Exb7 cp, 
when he has finally untangled and achieved 
some sort of development, although White 
remains in the driving seat, still with his three 
pawns for the piece. 

40 241! 
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Prevents 40...Wg7, which now runs into 
41 Wxe7+ Sxeg7 42 &b5. A look at the dia- 
gram position tells us that Black still suffers 
from an embarrassing development problem 
on his 40th move! 
40...Wd6 41 2c4 %e8 42 Wg8+ Ve7 43 
Wg5+ 

43 Wc8! is even stronger! 
43...8e8 44 £e2! c6 45 Wg8+ Zei 
46 Exd7+ Wxd7 47 Wxa8 Db4 48 a3 
E\d3 49 Wg8! 1-0 





Game 13 
Tukmakov-Arnold 


Zurich 1994 





1 d4 e6 2 DIB f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 db 5 
c4 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 De5 0-0 9 
¿Ad2 2d7 10 Ddf3 e8 11 Vd3 Abd7 
12 Dfe5! 

Certainly the most dangerous move. Black 
could now play 12...£f7 and settle for a 
slightly worse position. The main agenda for 
White is to leave his options open. The ex- 
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change of dark-squared bishops 1s desirable 
but not in itself a winning plan. However, in 
general Black is slightly cramped and White 
can adjust his development accordingly. 
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12...Ae4 

Another route is 12...8h8!? 13 &f4 (the 
beginning of a series of exchanges which in 
principle favours White but earns him only 
an edge) 13...£d8 14 Wel h6 15 Dxd7 (Axd7 
16 £xd6 Wxd6 17 Wf4 (this is not neces- 
sary) 17...Wxf4 18 Axf4 247 19 cxd5 cxd5 
and White’s reduced forces leave him only a 
touch better, Petursson-Hansen, Malmo 
1993. This position was discussed in the In- 
troduction. 

13 Wce2 h6 

13...Axe5 14 dxe5 £c7 15 a4! is promis- 
ing for White. 13....£.£7 14 Axd7 Wxd7 15 c5 
&.c7 16 8.4 is also inadvisable for Black 
thanks to the bishop on {7 being genuinely 
lacking in potential. 

14 f3 Dg5 15 £d2!? 

This looks rather strange but has its ad- 
vantages. Also possible is 15 .£.f4! with a 
small plus. 
15...c5! 

Definitely the correct move. 15...A\xe5? 16 
dxe5 £c7 17 cxd5! exd5 18 £b4 was the 
idea behind 15 .£.d2. 

16 e3 b6 

16...4c8! is more convincing. Develop 
your pieces! 

17 £c3 (AxeB? 


7 b3 


This is counter-productive. One should 
really develop all the pieces before voluntarily 
entering complications. Again 17...Éc8 offers 
decent equalising chances. 

18 dxe5 £c7 19 cxd5 exd5 20 f4 Žd8 
21 Zad1 d4 

This seems to be forced. 21...£xe5 22 
¿Dxd5 We6 23 DfA Bxf4 24 Bxd8 2xe3+ 25 
@h1 promises Black little for the exchange. 
22 exd4 cxd4 23 £xd4 £xe5 24 £xe5 
Exd1 25 Exd1 Wxe5 26 “Dd5! 
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White’s forces dominate. 
26...We6 27 h4 Dh7 28 f4 24h5 29 Ect 
$2h8 30 Wb2 Af6 31 Wed Wxed 32 fxe5 
&\xd5 33 &xd5 He8 34 e6 

The endgame is close to winning for 
White, and the GM over-runs the amateur 
with ease. 
24. Bei 35 &f2 96 36 dei dai 37 
2d4 &f6 38 Ec8 g4 39 Dë Gg7 40 
Za8 2f6 41 £f84+ Sg7 42 87+ Extf7 43 
exf7 @f8 44 Geb %e7 45 f8W +! SxfB 
46 216 g5 47 hxg5 hxg5 48 &e6 a5 49 
&xg5 $g7 50 £xf5 2d1 51 214 b5 52 
Se5 b4 53 Y$d4 $16 54 g4 a4 55 Sc4 
1-0 


Game 14 
Wessman-Andrianov 


New York 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 g2 c6 5 
¿DF3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 De5 0-0 
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9 2b2 
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This alternative to 9 @d2 is probably no 
more dangerous but it does seem to be more 
popular these days. Consequently I have 
chosen it as the main line in this chapter. 
Rather than spending time securing the ex- 
change of bishops White prefers natural de- 
velopment, the fianchetto adding to White’s 
influence on the important e5-square. 
9...b6?! 

Not surprisingly this leads to problems on 
the h1-a8 diagonal and is therefore a reaction 
that White is happy to see. Game 16 features 
9... 8.d7, and 9...A\e4!? is Game 17. 

10 cxd5 exd5? 

Avoiding 11 @c4!? but presenting Black 
with other difficulties. For the lesser evil 
11...cxd5 see the next game. 

11 We2 Wc7 

Another option is 11...£xe5 12 dxe5 Ae4 
13 “Ad2. In Farago-Gleizerovw, Portoroz 1993 
Black played 13...c5?. This is poor but White 
already has the two bishops and a passed 
pawn on e5. Black is trying to bring his 
knight to c6 to justify the exchange of his 
bishop but, unfortunately, this gives White 
time to start an attack in the centre: 14 g4!! 
(highlighting Black’s plight on the h1-a8 di- 
agonal) 14...We5 15 Hadi Acé (15...Wxe4 
drops a piece to 16 £3!) 16 Wel! Weg6 17 gxf5 
&xf5 18 Axe4 dxe4 19 Ed6 We8 20 2xe4! 
and White later won. 

12 Ad2 2e6 13 Eac1 
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Black has problems developing. 
13...2c8 14 Adf3 ab 15 Ag5! 

Beginning an effective attack. 
15...We7 16 f3 g6 

It is symptomatic of Black’s problems that 
he must resort to this. White now opens fire. 
17 e4 dxe4 18 fxe4 Axe4 19 Mxe6 
Wxe6 20 2xe4 fxe4 21 d5!! 

A fitting finish. White’s strategy has cul- 
minated in releasing his dark-squared bishop 
at last, exploiting Black’s numerous weak- 
nesses. 
21...Wxd5 22 Dga £c5+ 23 Wxc5! 1-0 


Game 15 
Kelly-Krasenkov 


Elista Ol 1998 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 £g2 e6 4 Af3 dd 5 
0-0 2d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 We7 8 He5 0-09 
&b2 b6 10 cxd5 cxd5 

As we witnessed in the previous game this 
recapture is practically forced. 
11 Ac4 
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11...2\c6? 

This had been played before, but might 
never be repeated at this level again! Much 
better is 11...b5!, which is necessary to avoid 
a later 2.23. C.Hansen-Tisdall, Espoo 1989, 
went 12 Axd6 Wxd6 13 Wd3 &d7! (the 
bishop can always come to a6 later) 14 Ad2 
Bab 15 a3 b4 16 a4 Hac8 17 Af3 Ec7 18 
Hacl Efc8 19 Éxc7 Exc7 20 De5 “Db8 21 
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h3 £c8 22 c1 La6 23 We3 Exc1+. Black 
has almost equalized, there still being prob- 
lems with his b-pawn as he has not had time 
to play ...a7-a5. 

12 Axd6 Wxd6 13 Ac3! 

_ By threatening an invasion down the c-file 
White gains time to achieve £43 in favour- 
able circumstances. 
13...2a6 14 a4 Éfc8 15 £a3 Wd7 16 
Wd2 

White has a lasting positional advantage. 
16...Ae4 17 xed dxe4 18 Efd1 Dad 

19 Hab1 Wd5 20 f3 &b7 21 fxe4 fxe4 
22 2b4 Ac6 23 2c3 De7 24 Hf1 Whsd 
25 £b4 Df5 26 Ef4 Wg6 27 Ebf1 h5 28 
d5 Ed8 29 2xe4 2xd5 30 £xf5 exfb5 31 
¿d4 1-0 


Game 16 
Bareev-P.Nikolic 


Groningen 1993 





1 d4 f5 2 c4 Df6 3 g3 e6 4 £g2 c6 5 
Op d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 De5 0-0 
9 2b2 2d7!? 

As Black cannot post his bishop on b7 di- 
rectly he chooses to take the longer route to 
h5, from where the bishop will join the game. 
This gives White some time to create a 
queenside initiative, but at least Black has yet 
to weaken his structure there, as happens 
with ...b7-b6. For the interesting 9...Ae4!? 
see the next game. 

10 Dd2! 

The most challenging approach. 10 Wc1?! 
is slow: 10...2e8 11 2a3 Abd7 12 Ad3 
&h5 13 Af4 217 14 £2xd6 Wxdé6 15 Wa3 
We7 16 cxd5 exd5 17 e3 Hae8 18 Dd2 Aec4 
19 Wb2 Wd6 and Black had no problems in 
Espig-Knaak, Stralsund 1988. 
10...2e8 11 Adf3 Abd7 12 Ad3 g4?! 


see following diagram 


More consistent and better is 12...8h5, at 
ter which the position is balanced, although 
White might have an edge after 13 Afe5!. 





13 Wet! 

Planning 14 “fe5. 
13...dxc4 14 bxc4 e5 15 c5 £c7 16 
dxe5 “\gxe5 17 Afxe5 Axe5 18 We3 
¿Ng6 19 Wxe7 Axe7 20 Hab1 

White has the advantage as his pieces are 
better and Black has a real weakness at b7. 
20...b5?! 

This creates an even weaker pawn on c6, 
strengthening the potentially passed c5-pawn. 
Again 20....£.h5! is necessary, finishing the 
job. 

21 Hfd1! a5 22 £eb?! 

Better to keep this bishop and still remove 
its opposite number with 22 @f4! 2xf4 23 
exf4, when the two strong bishops threaten 
to take over. In the game the d-file turns out 
to hold little promise for White. 
22...£xe5 23 Axe5 Xc8 24 Hd6 Hc7 25 
Ebd1 g6 26 H1d2! 297 

After 26...2.{7 White wins a pawn with 27 
&xc6! Axc6 28 Exc6 Kxc6 29 Dxc6. 

27 f4! b4! 

Intending ...a5-a4 to distract White with 
the threat of creating a passed pawn. Again 
27...82.£7 loses a pawn: 28 Hd7 Hfc8 29 vcp 
“\xc6 30 @xf7 Abs 31 Hxc7 Hxc7 32 Ags. 
28 Hd8 &f7 29 E2d7?! 

More chances to claim an advantage come 
with 29 £8d7, although 29...£fc8 30 L£xc6 
“Axc6 31 Dxf7 Bg8! might defend. After 32 
“\e5 Hxd7 33 Hxd7 a4 34 Axh7 b3 35 axb3 
axb3 36 @\f6+ 28 White has nothing better 
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then a draw — Bareev. 
29...xd7? 

Another inaccuracy. Bareev’s 29...Axd8! 
30 fixc7 Sf6 31 Axf7 Sxf7 32 Bxc6 Hd? is 
not too convenient for White. 

30 Eixd7 Ze8? 

Passive. 30...2f6 keeps the rook active. 
31 Xa7 218 

31...£2xa2? runs into 32 £xcó6. 

32 Exa5 d5 33 a7 £d8 34 Nd7+ St7 
35 £xd5+ Axd5 36 De5+ &g8 37 DAxc6 
Yc8 38 Hd7 Áxc6 39 £xd5 Ha6 40 Bd? 
7 41 &f2 Ha3 42 c6 1-0 


Game 17 
Dizdar-Schlosser 


Austria 1996 





1 d4 f5 2 Df3 f6 3 g3 e6 4 £g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 b3 We7 8 De5 0-0 9 
2b2 De4!? 

The knight so often resides on the inviting 
e4-square in the Stonewall that Black opts to 
send it there now, the point being to keep his 
options open regarding the future of the c8- 
bishop. For example Black can still play ...b7- 
bó since the h1-a8 diagonal is now effectively 
closed by the knight, thus ruling out the 
cheeky trick with @c4. On the other hand 
Black might prefer to take the other route 
with ...2.d7-e8 etc. Such flexibility from just 
one clever little move. Of course the crux of 
the matter is whether the knight is well 
placed on e4 when these developments are 
carried out. White can try to engineer a 
timely £2-£3 - with gain of tempo - and fol- 
low up with e2-e4. Perhaps this is what 
White was hoping for in the actual game. 
Anyway, he went completely wrong and 
Black was better after just a few additional 
moves! 

10 f3 

Too early. Black, who has not even shown 
his hand, now has a ready-made strategy — 
exerting pressure on his opponent’s weak 
dark squares. 


10...Af6 11 Ad2? 

It is easy to see how White believes he is 
making progress at his opponent's expense. 
Bolstering the centre with 11 f4! 1s necessary, 
with a balanced game. Of course Black can 
then continue the dance with 11...“e4 before 
deciding how best to continue. 
11...c5! 

The standard reaction to f2-f3, immedi- 
ately undermining White's centre. 

12 e3 cxd4 13 exd4 f4! 

Highlighting the problems surrounding 
the dark squares in White’s camp. Black al- 
ready has the advantage. 

14 Hel Ac6 15 £h3 dxc4 16 bxc4 
Mxe5 17 dxe5 £c5+ 18 Zoi Ad7 19 
¿Ne4 b6 20 gxf4?! Exf4 21 2c1 
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21...£xe4!! 

A very strong sacrifice. Black eliminates 
White’s most influential piece and uses his 
new-found lead in development to launch an 
attack against the king. 

22 Exe4 £b7 23 We2 

White decides not to keep the material, 
Probably a wise decision, but he is still in 
trouble. 
23...4xe4 24 Wxe4 Ed8 25 £f4 Af8 26 
We2 Ag6 27 g3 h5 28 Wed We8 29 
£bh1 Ed4 30 We2 Wf7 31 Ef1 h4 32 2f2 
Ed8 33 £xc5 bxc5 34 f4 Dxf4 35 Wf2 
Ed4 36 294 We7 37 Eb1 Wg5 38 h3 
Wxe5 39 Hel Ad3 40 We3 Hed! 0-1 
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7 b3 


Summary 


Against 7 b3 Black should play 7...We7 to avoid the immediate exchange of dark-squared bish- 
ops. Of course White does have several ways of insisting on this exchange, namely 8 &f4, 8 
c5?!, 8 a4 and 8 2b2 b6 9 Wel, but each of these has its drawbacks and allows Black Lo 
equalize. If White chooses to develop normally Black's game should never be uncomfortable 
the most White can hope for being a position that he might find easier to play. | 
The only real test after 7 b3 We7 is 8 \e5!, immediately aiming to disturb Black’s develop- 
ment on the queenside. Indeed Black finds himself with a slight disadvantage after 8...b6 due 
to 9 cxd5 exd5 10 2.b2!, so he must look for other replies. One way is 8...Mbd7!? (Game 9 
note to Black’s 8th move) to challenge the knight, but 8...0-0 is the most versatile. The tradi- 
tional bishop journey with 9...2d7-e8-h5 merits attention (Game 16), and there is also 
Schlosser’s exciting 9...2\e4!? (Game 17), which tries to address the situation in a different way 
Black should be able to cope with 7 b3 without too much effort. | 


EE 292 80 4 C8 cones 07 60:0 Ee 
8 Ded 


8 & f4 - Game 1; 8 c5?! - Game 2; 8 24 - Game 3; 8 Wc2 - Game 4 
8 £b2 b6 (D) 
9 Wel ~- Game 5 
9 Nbd2 £b7 10 Ae5 0-0 11 Hcl 
11...25 — Game 6; 11...c5!? - Game 7 
8 (Abd2 - Game 8 
8...0-0 
8...b6 9 cxd5 exd5 (D) 
10 &f4 - Game 9 
10 b2 b7 11 Wc2 


11...0-0?! - Game 10; 11...g6 - Game 11 


9 £b2 (D) 
9 (Ad2 £d7 10 Ddf3 Reg 11 Ad3 Abd7 


12 &f4 - Game 12; 12 “Mfe5! - Game 13 
9...He4!? -— Game 17 


9...662! 10 cxd5 


10...exd5 — Game 14; 10...cxd5 - Game 15 
oa - Game 16 
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CHAPTER TWO 


White Plays 7 2.f4 
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1 d4 f5 2 g3 f6 3 g2 e6 4 c4 c6 5 
(Df3 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 afta 

7 f4 aims for the a positionally desirable 
trade of bishops but, as we saw in the Intro- 
duction, it is not too worrying for Black. 
Consequently it makes sense to acquiesce to 
the exchange since 7...&e7 wastes time. A 
logical move is 7....xf4!, getting something 
out of the deal by damaging White’s pawn 
structure (unlike Game 18), even if this does 
strengthen White’s grip on the e5-square. 
Then after 8 gxf4 Black should not delay 
castling as in Game 19, but play 8...0-0 and 
wait for White to choose from a range of 9th 
move options. The main question facing 
White is when to play e2-e3. 9 Wb3 (Game 
20) has more punch than 9 Wc2 (Game 25), 
9 De5 (Games 23-24) plans to drop back to 
d3 and has more point than the simple 9 
¿Nbd2 (Games 21-22), and 9 ¿Ac3 (Game 26) 
lacks a point. The main move 1s 9 e3, when 
9...We7 (Game 27) and 9...2d7 (Game 28) 
are less popular than 9...@\e4 (Games 29-31). 


Game 18 


Beliavsky-Bareev 
USSR 1987 





1 d4 f5 2 c4 Df6 3 g3 e6 4 £g2 d5 5 
f3 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 214 0-0? 
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This is an obvious mistake because it al- 
lows White to execute his plan without pay- 
ing a price for the exchange. The rest of the 
games in this chapter feature ...2.xf4. 

8 2xd6 

Oddly enough it appears that the text was 
a new idea at the time! 
8...Wxd6 9 We2 b6 

Beliavsky’s 9...8.d7!? 10 Abd2 Re8 11 b4! 
Wxb4 12 Lab1 favours White but is prefer- 
able to the game continuation. 

10 Da3! 

The most aggressive development. White 
achieves nothing with the slow 10 Abd2 
&b7 11 Hacl @bd7 12 Bfdi Hac8 13 Wa4 
Wb8, when Black is ready for ...c6-c5 witha 
fine position. 
10...2a6 

10...2b7 11 cxd5 cxd5 12 b5 Wd7 13 
We7! Hc8 14 Wxd7! Abxd7 15 Ad6 is also 
difficult for Black. 

11 Éact b7 12 cxd5 cxd5 13 opp 
We7? 

Choosing the natural square in view ofan 
inevitable De5, but forcing White to defend 
the b5-knight is necessary, when 13...Wd7 14 
Wb3 Bfc8 15 De5 retains White's lead. 

14 Wad “Aes 

Black’s defensive task is made more diffi- 

cult by being unable to contest the c-file as 


this leaves the a7-pawn hanging. 
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15 Bc3 Dec7 16 Axc7 
White has to play accurately to keep his 
advantage. For example Beliavsky gives the 
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- following line as equal: 16 Efc1 Bfc8 17 De5 


¿Axb5! 18 Wxb5 £xc3 19 Bxc3 Dc7 20 Wa4 


26 21 Wb3 Wd6 and Black holds. 


16...0xc7 17 h3!! 

With this surprisingly strong move White 
introduces a new challenge to Black’s pawn 
structure and prepares to open a second 
front of attack, a thematic progression after 
softening Black up on the queenside. 
17...2fc8 18 g4 g6 

Hoping to maintain his presence in the 
centre. The alternative 18...@\e8!? leads to a 
pleasant position for White after 19 gxf5 exf5 
20 xc8 ££xc8 21 Des, the e5-knight being 
difficult to dislodge after 21...2\f6 and the 
pressure against Black’s centre quite uncom- 
fortable. 

19 gxf5 gxf5 20 De5 De8 21 Eg3+ 

The second front of attack is now open! 
21...2h8 22 Gh2 ATE 23 Eg1 Ec7 24 
&f3 c6 

24...Ne4 runs into 25 &xe4 dxe4 26 
Wxa7! etc. 

26 £h5! 

White’s attack is now irresistible. Every 
piece is promised a role in the decisive finale. 
26...Wf8 27 Exg8+ Axg8 28 Wg3 2b5 

28...£e8 29 L£xe8 Wxe8 30 Dg6+ and 
White picks up the rook on c7. 


7 £f4 


29 Yh4 ©f6 30 &f7! 1-0 


Game 19 
Van der Sterren-Winants 


Wijk aan Zee 1990 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 e6 3 Sai Df6 4 c4 c6 5 
“NF3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 &f4 &xf4 

At least this way sees White suffer incon- 
venience for the removal of the dark-squared 
bishops in the shape of his altered kingside 
complex. 
8 gxt4 “Dbd7 

This move is slightly inaccurate but need 
not harm Black’s prospects if followed by 
H. DA. 
9 e3 





9...b6?! 

One mistake often leads to another, and 
Black’s understandable preference for imme- 
diate queenside development is not to be 
recommended. Black is sure to castle king- 
side at some point and should do so now 
rather than present White with an early tar- 
get. This logical treatment will be considered 
later in this chapter. After the text White has 
a forcing line that prevents Black from cas- 
tling and therefore makes further develop- 
ment awkward. 

10 cxd5! 

Highlighting the vulnerability of the 
pawns on f5 and c6 should Black recapture 
with the e-pawn. 
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Dutch Stonewall 


10...cxd5 

Of course not 10...exd5 11 We2. 
11 Wad! 2b7 

Black already has development problems 
with his king stuck in the centre. Note that 
11...0-0 loses to 12 Wcél. 

12 Wa3! 

Again Black’s king comes under inspec- 
tion, practically forcing the exchange of 
queens and producing a position in which 
Black has no prospects of genuine counter- 
play. One of the main reasons is that without 
queens on the board there is no threat of an 
attack from Black, and White can even re- 
move an unwelcome knight with &xe4 be- 
cause his remaining pieces are strong. White 
has certainly won the opening battle. 
12...We7 13 Ect! Wxa3 14 Axa3 &d8 
15 b5 DeB 16 g5 Ve7 17 Ac7 Axc7 
18 Exc7 Hab8 19 Bac? 
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The threat of tying Black down with “@f7! 
guarantees White a big lead. 
19...Éhc8 20 “Axh7 

Winning a pawn and, eventually, the game. 
20...4xc7 21 Exc7 Gd6 22 Ec3 £c8 23 
Exc8 £xc8 24 2f1 Ab8 25 AgS Bab 
26 At7+ $e7 27 De5 Ab7 28 £b5 £a8 
29 wg2 &f6 30 &g3 2b7 31 hd Zap 
32 293 2b7 33 h4 a8 34 a3 b7 35 
h5 £a8 36 $h4 2b7 37 Bhd L£a8 38 
h3 £b7 39 Gh4 2a8 40 bg3 b7 41 
h4 a8 42 $h5 b7 43 b4 £a8 44 
Ad7+ Gud? Ap £xd7 £b7 46 b5 a6 47 
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a4 axb5 48 axb5 Zei 
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49 296 2xd7 50 Yxg7 £c6 51 h4 1-0 





Game 20 
Krasenkov-Ulibin 
Polish TV Knockout 1997 





I have a feeling that there is something 
wrong with this game - probably the result. I 
guess that it was a quickplay game, which 
would help explain the strange mistakes at 
the end. However I find it very interesting 
and instructive, so here we go... 

1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 DG 4 2g2 c6 5 
¿DF3 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 f4 2xf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 Wb3!? 
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Krasenkov’s pet move. The main idea is 
to hinder Black’s queenside development. 
Normally in this system Black’s bishop goes 
to h5 via d7 and e8, but now this is not pos- 





7 &f4 





sible since b7 is under fire. Another clever 
idea is that 9...Yb6 is answered with 10 
We2!, when the black queen is awkwardly 
placed on b6, while its opposite number is 
fine on c2. Not crucial, of course, but still a 
superior version for White than the immedi- 
ate 9 We2. As only two games have been 
played with the text at the this level it 1s not 
yet clear what we can expect from this line. 
Personally I believe that Black should find 
some comfortable way to equalize, and that 
this already exists in some of the major 
Stonewal] experts’ personal files. 
9...We7 

I do not think that this ts less logical than 
9...b6, which was the move Krasenkov met 
when he first tried 9 Wb3!?. Krasenkov- 
Gleizerov, Poland 1993, continued 10 “\c3 
&.b7 (not necessarily best as Black can also 
try to take advantage of the awkward posi- 
tion of White’s queen with 10...2a6!? 11 
cxd5 Axd5! 12 @xd5 exd5 13 We2 Wdé 14 
Ne5 Web 15 Hfct Hc8 16 2h3 g6 17 e3 
“\d7 with a decent position — this line de- 
serves further investigation) 11 Baci Ae4 12 
“\xe4?! (I agree with Gleizerov that 12 Hfd1 
gives White an edge) 12...fxe4 13 Ags Bt 
14 cxd5 cxd5 (14...exd5! seems much better, 
with the tactical justification evident in the 
variation 15 &xe4 h6 16 Ah3 Heb 17 213 
Wh4 18 @g2 Gh8 and Black has good com- 
pensation for the pawn, while 15 @\xe4 Hxf4 
16 @c5 Bc8 is unclear) 14...cxd5 15 Zb? 
Wd7 (also possible is 15...Wd6 16 Wa3 Wd7 
17 Axeb! [17 Wg3?! Does not work out well 
after 17...Dc6 18 £xe6+ Ñxe6 19 Wh3 Edo 
20 Wxh7+ $f8 21 Wh8+ «he 22 Wxg7+ 
£2d8] 17...Exe6 18 £xc6+ Wxeó 19 Ec7 and 
White has compensation according to Gleiz- 
erov) 16 {5 exf5 17 Axe4 Éh6, and now 18 
“\e5! “co 19 Wd3 fe 20 f4 left White 
slightly better. 
10 @bd2 De4 11 e3 Gh8 12 $h1 Ad7 
13 We2 Adf6 

Black ts too busy with his knights. 
13...b6!? is a perfectly reliable alternative, 


when I believe Black is doing well. It is the 

tactical aspect of this game that does not fit 

in with Black's strategy. 

14 &)xe4 fxe4 15 Aed Ad7 16 f3 
White’s development lead is beginning to 

tell, although Black should not be unduly 

worried just yet. 

16...Mxe5 17 dxe5 exf3 18 Exf3 g5? 
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But this is simply a beginner’s mistake 
from a strong GM, and difficult to believe. 
Of course Black has his reasons but he is 
nevertheless violating one of the most im- 
portant principles of chess: do not open the 
position when your opponent is ahead in 
development. 

19 Hg3? 

Hastily beginning the attack. After the ac- 
curate 19 Hg1! White enjoys his new open 
file and an advantage. The impatient text 
affords Black an opportunity to get claim 
justification in his ambitious thrust of the g- 
pawn. 
19...qxf4 20 exfa Hxf4! 

This also seems risky but Black’s reason- 
ing 1s easy to follow: White will gain some 
time to facilitate his attack and Black lags 
behind in development, but this is a free 
pawn, and Black is not without resources. 
From a practical standpoint it is the familiar 
situation of the attacker and the defender - 
White needs only appreciate the idea of £.f1- 
d3 in order to decide on 19 Kg3, but Black 
has to search for and analyse numerous such 
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Dutch Stonewall 
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ideas. Defending might go well for some 
moves but it is easier for Black to make a 
mistake than for White. 

21 £g1 

With the key idea £xd5 to clear the g-file. 
21...2d7 22 2f1! 

The grand plan, intendingto triple with 23 
We2. 
22...WH7 

From here on things get rather weird. In- 
stead 22...c5!? 23 We2 WE8 24 2d3 Hf7 25 
Hh3 We7! 26 Eg3 WIf8 is a drawing line. 

23 4d3 Ef2 24 Wd1 c5?? 

Losing valuable time. Forced is 24...dxc4t 
25 Be7! cxd3! 26 Exf7 Exf7 27 Wxd3 c5 
with a dynamically balanced position. 

25 Hh3?! 1-0 

Black must block with 25...0f5, parting 
with an exchange. It seems unfair to look for 
an improvement on a move that results in 
resignation, but White has a forced win in 25 
cxd5! exd5 26 He7 d4 27 Bxf7 2c6+ 28 Hg? 
$.xg2+ (28...Exg2 29 Exh7+ 28 30 Wb3+) 
29 &g1 Hxf7 30 &xg2 Mg8+ 31 @h1. 


Game 21 
Meduna-Klinger 


Brocco 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 9315 3 2g2 f6 4 c4 c6 5 
Nf3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 2f4 åxf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 “Abd2 

The logic behind the text is that it will be 
played anyway sooner or later, and perhaps it 
is more important than e2-e3. Who knows? 
It is not an easy question to answer. If Black 
plays the logical 9...2\e4 White cannot take 
because f4 is unprotected, so there is 10 De5 
&\bd7 11 Ad3!?, or 10 e3 with a transposi- 
tion to Games 30 and 31 (and possibly 
Games 24 and 27). 
9...We7!? 

Not the most natural. 9...Ae4 attracts at- 
tention, but not from the games played. Also 
logical is 9...£d7, as in the next game and 
this note. 9...We7 can easily transpose and 


can thus be considered as a more flexible 
version of 9...2d7. Browne-Christiansen, 
Los Angeles 1996, continued 9...£d7 10 
He5 Be8 11 Wh3 Whe (11...We7 followed 
by 12..Ma6 or 12..Ae4 seems more 
appropriate; the queen has no business on 
b6) 12 Wc3!? Abd7 13 e3 Hd8 14 cxd5 cxd5 
15 £3 h6 16 Ab3 Axed 17 fxe5 Ad7 18 f4 
@h5 19 Bfci with a better game for White. 

Black can also play 9...Abd7. A good 
game to illustrate White’s possibilities on the 
queenside is Olafsson-Chandler, Hastings 
1990. White played 10 b4!, a strong pawn 
sacrifice that Black should consider declining. 
After 10...a5 11 a3 axb4 12 axb4 Hxal 13 
Wxal dxc4 14 Dxc4 “Dd5 15 e3 Axb4 16 
Eb1Md5 17 Wa3 D7f6 18 “Mfe5 White had 


definite compensation and later won. 


10 Me5 £d7 11 e3 


11 Wb3 £L.e8 is mentioned in the previous 
note; for 11 a3 see Game 23. 
11...2e8 12 h1 h8 13 £g1 Mbd7 14 
“\dt3 
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14...2)\g4! 
This solves Black’s opening problems but 
is at the same time a little boring. However, it 
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does serve to demonstrate that White has no - 


advantage to slow in this line. 

15 We2 dxe5 16 Mxe5 Yh4 17 Axg4 
fxg4 18 f3 2h5 19 fxg4 £xg4 20 &f3 
£xt3+ 21 Wxf3 Wi6 22 WhS dxc4 23 
Éac1 Éad8 24 Éxc4 Hd5 25 Wg4 h6 26 
Ec2 g5 27 Éf2 e5 28 dxe5 Exed 29 h4 


eg 
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Exe3 30 hxg5 Wf5 31 Wxf5 Exf5 32 
gxh6 Y -Y. 


Game 22 
Levitt-Tisdall 


London 1990 





1 d4 f5 2 DAf3 Af6 3 g3 e6 4 g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 2f4 2xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 
9 Abd2 &d7 10 Wb3 

This is Levitt’s idea. He wants to disturb 
the development of Black’s queenside, but 
this is not so serious. Now Black should not 
play 10...Wb6 in view of 11 We2!, when 
White has gained half a tempo. 





10...b5?! 

A rather drastic reaction to the threat to 
the b-pawn, allowing White to close the 
queenside and subsequently be the first to 
create threats on the kingside. Better is the 
more flexible 10...Wc8 11 Des L£e8 12 Hh1 
&h5 13 3 Dbd7 14 Hacl $h8 15 e4 dxe4 
16 fxe4 @Axe5 17 dxe5, and a draw was 
agreed in Levitt-L.B.Hansen, Denmark 1990, 
11 c5! 

Fixing the weakness on c6, which Black 
will be busy protecting c6. Consequently 
Black will have problems finding harmony 
for his forces. 
11...a5 12 e5 £e8 13 $h1 Za7 14 
£g1 £2h5 15 2131 


White is ready to launch his attack on the 
g-file. 


7 2f4 


15...2xf3+ 16 Adxf3 

The exchange brings White’s other knight 
closer to the main battleground. 
16...2e4 17 Eg2 Wc8? 

Levitt sees this as the losing error and 
considers 17...e7 as correct. Black’s plight is 
uncomfortable, but after the text there is no 
defence. 

18 Zag1 #e7 
If Black had time to play ...A\d7 and snuff 


out the knight on e5 he might weather the 
storm. 


19 4\g5! 
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19...d7? 

Black’s defensive task is difficult and it is 
doubtful whether he can hold in the long- 
term. Levitt gives the following nice lines: 
19...Df6? 20 Wh3 Abd7 21 Axe6! Éxe6 22 
Axg7+ @h8 23 Wxh7+!! Axh7 24 He8+ Exes 
25 “7 with a fantastic mate, and 19... f6? 
20 Wh3 Bh6 21 Wxh6 gxh6 22 Dxe4+ Lh8 
23 “Nf6 and White has an easy win. Finally, 
19...A\xg5! looks best, when 20 Hxe5 Hf6 21 
123 YWf8 22 h4 is quite unpleasant for Black 
but the best hope. 

20 “Axh7!! 

Not 20 A\xe6? @\xf2+!, and Black survives. 
20...2xh7 21 DAg6 Wd8 22 Wh3+ 298 
23 Wh8+ St7 24 ©xf8! 

Levitt entertains us with an amusing win- 
ning line after 24 e542! Axe5? (24...¥e8 is 
necessary) 25 Bxe7+ Yeg 26 Wxf8+! Sxf8 27 
Ho8+ Gt7 28 1874 Bf6 29 dxe5 mate! 
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24...2\xf8 25 Exg7+ Le8 26 Wxf8+! 1-0 


Game 23 
Brestian-Klinger 


Austria 1989 





1 d4 ep 2 D0f3 f5 3 c4 Af6 4 g3 dd 5 
£g2 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 214 2xf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 ep 
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Despite not being dangerous for Black 
there is some logic behind this early posting. 
Basically the knight is coming d3 to be part- 
nered by the other on d2, a set-up not unlike 
the 7 b3 variation. With control of both e4 
and e5 very much part of the Stonewall this 
is a sensible strategy, but Black should be 
able to equalize with accurate play. 
9...We7 

As we will see Black should immediately 
challenge the knight with ..“Mbd7 (and 

..¿Axe5), but Klinger's choice is not bad. 
However: I do not recommend the bizarre 
9...¿Dfd7?! (why this knight?) from the game 
Beliavsky-Tseshkovsky, Cetinje 1992. After 
10 Ad2 Axe5 11 dxe5 We7 12 Hci Ma6 13 
a3 Ed8 14 b4 Qd7 15 Hc3 Be8 16 We2 
White was doing well. Nevertheless Black 
managed to make matters worse: 16...d4 17 
Ed3 £h5 18 b3 c5 19 b5 “Ac7 20 £xb7 
Hab8 21 Bg? a6 22 a4 axb5 23 axb5 Axb5 
24 cxb5 c4 25 Wxc4 Bxe2 26 Axd4 Adc8 

27 Aco We8 28 Hel 1-0. 
10 Ad2 2d7 
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This is the idea behind 9..We7. On 
10...Abd7 White can play 11 Ad3!? with an 
edge. 

11 a3 a5?! 

I do not like this move, which seems to 
facilitate White's queenside play, although by 
this stage White can already claim a slight 
advantage. 

12 ¢5 

Clamping down on the b7-pawn. 
12...£e8 13 b4 axb4 14 axb4 “a6 15 
e3 h8 16 h1 

It is not unusual to see both kings leave 
the g-file after the recapture gxf4. 
16...&h5 17 f3 
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17...2d7 

17...Axb4 18 Hxa8 Hxa8 19 Wb3 “a6 20 
Hb, e.g. 20...8b8 21 Sf1. 
18 Ad3 Dc7 19 b3 h6 20 Éxa8 Éxa8 
21 Wb2 g5 

Played with the intention of ...g5-g4 to win 
back control of the e4-square. 
22 Ab3 AE 23 Dad 

It is clear that Black’s opening problems 
remain into the middlegame. The b7-pawn is 
the chief worry. 


23...2b5 24 Wf2 g4 25 ep Eg8 26- 


fxg4 Dxg4 27 Axg4 £2xg4 28 h3 £h5 
29 £g1 “Ac3 30 2f1 Gei 

Ironically the e4-knight will prove less sig- 
nificant than its opposite number on a5. 
31 Hxg8+ &xg8 32 Wet Gh7 

Black’s position looks reasonably solid but 
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it is actually difficult to defend. The b7-pawn 
continues to be a burden requiring attention 
and White has plans to turn the screw on the 
queenside with b4-b5 and, with the exchange 
of bishop for knight, steer the game to a 
winning ending. It is understandable that 
Klinger failed to find a way out of this mess. 





33 &g2 Wg7 34 h2 We7 35 Ab3 We 
36 Act Wg7 37 Ad3 We 38 Ded We7 
39 2f1 Wd8 40 d3 We7 41 b5 cxb5 
42 2xb5 Wd8 43 2d3 We7 44 £xe4 

Finally reducing Black to a ‘bad’ bishop v. 
good knight ending. 
44...fxe4 45 Wa5 Wq7 46 Wd8 f3 47 
Wd7 Wxd7 48 Axd7 Sg7 49 f5 

A useful move which favourably clears the 
centre. 
49...exf5 50 Db6 f4 51 Axd5 fxe3 52 
Eise? Zap Ei dai Zei EA $f4 £b5 55 
d5 d7 56 Ag4 e3 57 Sxe3 &g5 58 
@e4 h5 59 Df2 £a4 60 $e5 $h4 61 
&f4 2b3 62 d6 2a4 63 Ad3 bxh3 64 
“e5 Be8 65 d7 2xd7 66 Dxd7 h4 67 
Sp Gh2 68 $f2 h3 69 Dep Lh1 70 
¿dg4 1-0 


Game 24 
Mikhalcisin-Dreev 


Pavlodar 1987 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 g3 c6 4 2g2 f5 5 AF3 


f6 6 0-0 2d6 7 £f4 £xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 9 
De5 Abd7! 


7 &f4 





The most precise response to the new ar- 
rival. Black decides to challenge the knight 
immediately. As we have seen a number of 
times Black is no worse after the exchange of 
all the knights, so why not? 

10 e3 

10 4\d2!? is interesting, delaying e2-e3. 
Now Black should not allow 10...2e4?! 11 
“N\d£3! Adf6 (11...Axe5 12 Dxe5 £d7 13 e3 
208 14 £xe4 fxe4 15 Wed is good for 
White according to Belov) 12 e3 &d7 13 
“\e5, when both 13...A\xg5 14 fxg5 De4 15 
h4 &e8 16 &xe4 fxe4 17 £4 (Belov) and 
13...We7 14 £3 Ad6 15 c5, Notkin-Gleizerov, 
Podolsk 1993, favour White. Instead 
10...4)xe5 11 dxe5 Ae4 and Black does not 
seem worse, while 11...4\g4!? is an interesting 
move, with the idea 12 h3 “h6 followed by 
467 and ...g7-25. 
10...2\e4 

Just as natural is the immediate 10...4\xe5, 
Then 11 dxe5 Ag4! (practice has proved this 
to be the correct continuation) 12 h3 Ah6 13 
“d2 At7 14 bn SA 15 Ad4 Whe was no 
worse for Black in Mikhalcisin-Vaiser, USSR 
1988, and 11 fxe5 Ag4 12 Ad2 Rd7 13 h3 
Dhé 14 f4 Qe8 15 Vh2 Gh8 16 We2 g5 17 
fxg5 Wxg5 18 Wf2 £2h5, Beliavsky-Salov, 
Vilnius 1987, produced an equal game. 

11 Ad2 

11 d3 dxc4 promises White nothing so 
he has to accept the exchanges. 11 £3 Ad6 12 
Ch “Dxe5! 13 fxe5 M7 14 Ac3 g5! 15 De2 
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LH8 16 f4 g4 gave Black counterplay in Sha- 
balov-Glek, USSR 1987. 
11...Axe5 12 dxe5 £d7 13 We2 Axd2 
14 Wxd2 

The position is level. 
14...8e8 15 cxd5 cxd5 16 Efc1 £C6 

Not only does the bishop block the c-file, 
but the a8-h1 diagonal might hold some 
promise for Black should he open the g-file. 
17 Ec5 

In view of what soon happens to White, 
perhaps 17 @h1 is necessary, bringing his 
own rook(s) to the g-file. 
17...2h8 18 b4 a6 19 a4 £g8 20 2h1 

Too late. 
20... Wh4 21 Za2 g5 

The inevitable push of the g-pawn. It 1s 
important to remember with this typical 
pawn structure that this thrust is sometimes 
the only available pawn break, thereby giving 
Black more flexibility. 
22 fxg5 

Having a go on the queenside with 22 b5 
anyway favours Black, e.g. 22...axb5 23 axb5 
Exa? 24 Wxa2 £.08 25 fxg5 Wxg5 26 £4 We7 
and the b5-pawn drops. 
22...4xg5 23 f4 Exg2! 24 Wxg2 

24 &xe2 Eg8+ spells the end for White. 
24..We1+ 25 Wg1 Wxb4 0-1 

A sample continuation is 26 Hcc2 We4+ 
27 Eg2 d4 and Black can win at leisure, while 
26 Hxc6 is futile. 


Game 25 
Borges Mateos-Agdestein 
Capablanca Mem., Havana 1998 










1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 g2 d5 5 
Ep £d6 6 0-0 c6 7 ¥c2 0-0 8 &f4 
&xfa 9 gxf4 

Note that the normal route to here 1s 7 
254 £xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 9 We2. In fact We2 
offers White's immediate prospects little or 
nothing, serving only to present Black with 
time to develop. Consequently Black has no 
worries. 


9...&d7 

A decent alternative is 9...De4 10 e3 We7 
11 Ac3 £d7 12 De5 Le8 13 Dxe4 fxe4 14 
Whb3 (early evidence that White has gained 
very little from placing his queen on c2) 
14...25 15 £3 exf3 16 Bxf3 24 17 Wa3 Wxa3 
18 bxa3 Ad7 19 Axd7 &xd7 20 Hci Bad 
with equal chances, Burmakin-Ulibin, 
Kstovo 1997. 
10 Abd2 e8 11 e3 
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11...Ae4 

Not necessarily the best move. 11...@bd7 
12 cxd5 cxd5 13 Wb3 was preferable for 
White in Gausel-Dizdar, Reykjavik 1988, but 
consistent completion of development with 
11...2h5!? has served Black well. Lukov- 
Knaak, Halle 1987, went 12 b4 &xf3 13 
(Nxf3 Mbd7 14 c5 De8 15 a4 h6 16 b5 g5 
with a good game for Black. In Iljushin- 
Moroz, Pardubice 1995 Black replied to 12 
¿De5 with the now familiar 12...g4!?, and 
after 13 Dxg4 £xg4 14 f3 £h5 15 ££2 d7 
16 2f1 Bh8 17 Be2 Hes 18 Ghi Afé 19 
£.e2 Hc8 20 c5 the game was dynamically 
balanced. 

12 Wb3 Wb6?! 

As we saw in Game 22, note to Black's 
10th move, Black should prefer ...Wc8. 
13 Dxed fxe4 14 Ded! 

White now has a slightly preferable pawn 
structure and Black’s bishop lacks a future. 
14...2h5 15 £3?! 

White has a very strong move in 15 &h3}, 
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activating his bishop and leaving its opposite 
number punching air. After 15...4f6 16 cxd5 
exd5 (16...cxd5 17 YWxb6 axb6 18 fc Maó 
19 a3 might improve, although White’s 
knight reigns and Black is struggling) 17 2¢8 
Wrxb3 18 axb3 a6 19 &xb7 Ma7 20 Rc8 it 
has been a worthwhile expedition for White, 
netting a pawn. 
15...exf3 16 2xf3 2xf3 17 Bxf3 Yxb3 
18 axb3 £d8 

Thanks to the series of exchanges Black 15 
close to achieving equality. Consequently, 
with his opponent ready to bring his knight 
into play, White wastes no time stepping up 
the pace. 
19 f5! exf5 20 Zxf5 Ad7 21 Axd7 Éxd7 
22 cxd5 cxd5 23 Zap 





The rook ending is at best unpleasant for 
Black, who must either surrender a pawn or 
grant White two connected passed pawns. In 
practical terms Black has an unenviable de- 
fensive task ahead. 
23...8e8 24 $f2 Ec7 25 Éaxdb5 Ec2+ 
26 $13 Exb2 27 Eb5 b6 28 h3 Eh2 29 
EbeS £xh3+ 30 e4 Hh4+ 31 @d3 Ef8 
32 d5 Ed8 33 e4 Eh3+ 34 Sc4 b5+ 35 
@b4 a5+ 36 Gxad Exb3 37 He7 1-0 


Game 26 
Vladimirov-Dolmatov 


Russia 1989 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 ATG 4 &g2 d5 5 


7 2f4 


O\f3 c6 6 0-0 d6 7 Sid 2xf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 “\c3 

As has already been discussed elsewhere a 
knight on c3 tends to carry out no other 
function than removing a troublesome horse 
from e4, for from c3 it is not in contact with 
the important e5-square. Consequently the 
text 1s not considered to pose Black any diffi- 
culties. Moreover with stereotyped play 
White can easily find himself in an awkward 
situation. 
9...b6 

This is not the only way to achieve a good 
position. 9...2.d7 10 Wb3 Whé6 11 Ae5! Be8 
12 Wa3! was Birnboim-Keitlinghaus, Ramat 
Hasharon 1987, when Black could have kept 
the balance with 12...Wd8!. 
10 De5 2b7 11 Wa4 

Hoping to inconvenience Black by exert- 
ing pressure on the c6-pawn. Unfortunately 
Black can address this matter comfortably, 
leaving White with insufficient pressure to 
justify the queen sally. 





11...0fd7! 

A logical response well worth remember- 
ing. By liquidating his opponent's strongest 
piece Black puts an end to White’s hopes of a 
queenside initiative. Over on the other flank, 
meanwhile, we must not forget that White 
still has compromised pawns, providing 
Black with a target at some stage of the 
game. 

12 Zad1 @xe5 13 fxe5 Ghd! 
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Introducing the possibility that Black 
might generate dangerous threats down the 
g-file. 

14 b4?! 

Clearly not in a position to throw his 
weight around on the kingside White must 
look to the queenside for activity. However, 
the text is not the right way to go about it 
because now Black can engineer some decent 
play for himself on this flank, too. Better is 
14 cxd5 to try to open lines for the white 
army. 
14...a6! 15 Wb3 b5 16 cxb5? 

White’s queenside ambitions disappear 
with this capture. In fact after Black’s next 
Dolmatov obtains the better chances on 
both sides of the board. 
16...axb5 17 a4 bxa4 18 &xa4 d7 19 
fal Sa6 20 We2 £c4 21 Yd2 h6 22 
b2 2b5 23 Dd3 We7 24 Af4 &h7 25 
h4 g5! 26 Ah3! Sg6! 
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The fact that Black is free to bring his king 
to the third rank to join in the makings of an 
attack is testament to his potentially superior 
kingside prospects in lines where White in- 
vites a trade of bishops on f4. Notice also 
Black’s traditionally problem bishop, now 
transformed on b5. There is no doubt that 
White is struggling in the diagram position, 
but after his next he is close to losing. The 
best policy is to wait for ...g5-g4 and then 
jump into f4. The opening of the b-file helps 
only Black. 



















SH 


27 hxg5? hxg5 28 oi 29 g5 £fb8! 
30 $f2 bfs 31 £h1 Éxa1 32 Exa1 h7 
33 Eh1 Mxg5 34 fxg5 Wxg5 35 Wxg5+ 
&xg5 36 Hh7 Ha8 37 e3 Ha2+ 38 2g3 
Gei 39 Eg7+ &h5 40 Eh7+ g6 41 
He7 Hxe3+ 42 Gh4 f4! 43 Bxe6+ oi 
44 &xg4 Eg3+ 45 Gxf4 Exg2 46 Zf6 
Hf2+ 47 &g5 Ef1 48 Hg6+ Sf7 49 Eh6 
Eg1+ 50 &f4 Hd1 51 Sf5 2d3+ 52 Lg5 
Eg1+ 53 GH Dn 54 @g5 Ec1 55 Sf4 
Se7 56 Hh3 Ef1+ 57 $g5 2f5 58 he 
£e6 59 Eh7+ Ef7 60 Eh4 Eg7+ 61 +14 
&d7 62 213 Ef7+ 63 @Ge2 Sc7 64 Eh6 
2f5 65 Se3 2e4 66 Eh3 £f1 0-1 


Game 27 


Ziegler-Gleizerov 
Gothenberg 1997 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 2g2 c6 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 d6 7 f4 &xf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 e3 

Sensibly strengthening the pawn structure 
- which White will almost certainly have to 
do in the near future — without yet commit- 
ting himself to a specific continuation of 
development. 
9...We7!? 
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Although it does not appear to be the 
most natural, this is a good move, being no 
less logical than 9...£d7 (Game 28) or the 
popular 9...A\e4 (Games 29-31). However 
the ostensibly feasible 9...2\bd7 has a poor 
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history, having all but disappeared from the 
professional scene since Beliavsky-Yusupov, 
Linares 1989: 10 We2 (10 De5 “Axe5 11 
dxe5 @d7 12 Ad2 We7 13 Hci Hd8 14 We2 
was better for White in Beliavsky-Van der 
Wiel, Amsterdam 1990, but Black could have 
improved with 10...Ae4) 10... @h8 11 'Mc3 
We7 12 Sh1 Bg8 13 cxd5! with advantage to 
White. Check out this game in the Introduc- 
tion. 

10 Abd2! 

The key to White’s plan is to keep in 
touch with the e5-square. The alternative 
deployment of the knight is less dangerous 
for Black, for after 10 “Ac3 White's lack of 
communication between his knights affords 


Black the luxury of being able to send his 


bishop to h5 with 10...2d7!. Bauer-Vaiser, 
Cappelle 1994 continued 11 De5 &e8 12 
RAZ Det 13 Bcl Ad7 14 Bhi Wh4 15 
¿Dxd7 £xd7 16 S£xe4 fxe4 17 f3 exf3 18 
Wxf3 £e8 19 We3 We7 20 Adi c5 21 cxd5 
cxd4 22 exd4 exd5 23 Zc3 Rg6 24 Écel 
2. e4+ with an equal game. 
10...0e4 

Black can also try 10...2.d7!? but [have a 
feeling that White should achieve some kind 
of advantage. Nonetheless Cisneros-Vaiser, 
Spain 1996 saw Black earn himself a playable 
position after 11 Ae5 Re8 12 a3 Abd7 13 
G\yxd7 Wxd7 14 c5 h6é 15 Af3 Vh8 16 Hed 
We7 17 £h1 Bg8 18 Bgl gs. 
11 Axe4 fxe4 12 d2! 2d7 13 f3 





7 2f4 


13...exf3 14 Axf3 2e8 15 Wh3 dxc4 16 
Wxe4. 

White might have a slight edge but is 
eventually outplayed by his higher rated op- 
ponent. 
16...d7 17 De5 

Since White now achieves nothing from 
opening the d-file the text seems a little pre- 
mature. 
17...Axe5 18 dxe5 &f7 19 Zad1 Zad8 
20 213 h6 21 b4 Éxd1 22 £xd1 £d8 23 
Éda ha 

The problem for White is his vulnerable 
kingside. Note that White's bishop is busy 
defending the king, an inconvenience that 
Black does not experience with his superior 
kingside formation. 

24 É£xd8+ Yxd8 25 Wc3 Wh4 26 Yd2 
2g6 27 a3 $h7 28 e4 

The circumspect 28 Wf2 holds together 
without further compromising White’s 
pawns. Now both e4 and f4 are potentially 
weak, and the e5-pawn might also be under- 
mined after ...g7-g5. 
28...2h5 29 &g2 Wg4 30 We3 Wd1+ 31 
dt? We2+ 32 Lg3 £g6 33 £13 b6 34 
h4 h5 35 We2 Wb1 36 &xh5 

Allowing the change of pace Black has 
been looking for. 36 We3 looks sensible, 
while 36 £5!? is also possible. 
36...Yg1+ 37 Gh3 Wh1+ 38 ¢g3 &xe4 
39 294 Wg1+ 40 2h3 Wh1+ 41 293 
Wg1+ 42 2h3 £d5 
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43 f5 

Another committal move, but Black has 
this pawn covered. 43 £.{3 is safer. 
43...Wel 44 fxe6 Wxa3+ 45 Gh2 Wxb4 
46 2{5+ &g8 47 £h7+ 2h8 

47... exh7 48 Wh5+ de28 49 Wi7+ draws. 
48 @g3 &xe6 49 2d3 &g8 50 hd Wd4 
51 Sop bb 52 2c2 a5 53 £g6 ad 54 
Wel b4 55 We2 2c4 56 Wel We3+ 57 
Wxc3 bxc3 0-1 


Game 28 
Lobron-Hort 


Munich 1991 





1 d4 f5 2 93 Df6 3 292 e6 4 DÍ3 d5 5 
c4 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 2f4 &xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 
9 e3 £d7!? 

Another natural looking try, intending to 
transfer the bishop to freedom on h5 as soon 
as possible. However with the b7-pawn now 
without protection White should waste no 
time highlighting the fact. 

10 Wb3! 
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If there is a genuine test of 9...2d7 then 
this is it, and it becomes more clear now why 
the previous game’s 9...We7 deserves respect. 
Thanks to the vulnerable b7-pawn Black is 
unable to continue with normal develop- 
ment. Rather than follow a comfortable 
route to the early middlegame the next item 
on the agenda for Black is how to address 
the attack. 


Za 


10...Wb6 

The queen tends not to be well placed on 
b6, but Black wishes to reduce the pressure. 
10... Wc8!? 11 Ac3 Be8 12 Bact &h5 is the 
only decent alternative (for some reason Lo- 
bron mentions only 10...8c7). 

11 Ac3 Les 

Trading queens does not damage White's 
pawn structure, rather presents White with a 
ready-made open a-file. 

12 We2! 

Another example of this crafty retreat toa 
useful square to leave the black queen doing 
next to nothing on b6. In fact the queen is 
perhaps better placed on d8! 
12...0a6?! 

And the knight must be poor here. Lo- 
bron suggests the more flexible 12...2h8!? 
but I still prefer White. 

13 a3 Wd8 14 2h1 2h5 15 Ag5!? 

Tempting Black to nudge his h-pawn for- 
ward and thus weaken the g6-square. 15 “e5 
also guarantees White an advantage. 
15...We7 16 Hg1 h6! 17 Af3 Abs 18 
cxd5? 

Presenting Black with an important equal- 
ising resource. Lobron’s 18 @e5 maintains 
the tension and still favours White. Note that 
in these positions it would be unwise for 
Black to take on c4 as there is no sensible 
way to hold on to the pawn and Black’s in- 
fluence on the key square is drastically re- 
duced. 
18...cxd5? 

Missing his chance. Instead Black should 
throw in 18...82.xf3! 19 &xf3 and only then 
19...cxd5, when ...2\c6 should be enough for 
equality. 

19 Ded 


Now White continues to control. Some- . 


times when the bishop reaches h5 it is any- 
way dominated by White’s knight, leading to 
a trade on e5. The problem for Black here 1s 
that this exchange will create further prob- 
lems because the new e5-pawn restricts him 
considerably. Better to have removed the 
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19...2bd7 20 f3 De8?! 

Again 20...2h8 improves, although White 
retains the advantage by switching plans with 
21 Wb3! Babs 22 Wb4 Wxb4 23 axb4 a6 24 
Das. 

Returning to the main game, from here 
the quality is not too high but what happens 
is another good illustration of the problems 
Black can experience if his opponent is able 
to exploit the g-file for his own ends. I have 


~ left in the annotations given by Lobron. 


21 Wf2 Hc8 22 Bact? Ad6 23 £f1 ab 


24 2d3 Af7 25 Bg3 Adxe5 26 dxe5! 


Ec7 27 Ecg1 d8 28 Hh3 Wes! 29 Wh4 
&g6 30 Ehg3 2h5! 31 e4 dxe4 32 fxe4 
@h8 33 h3 Éd7 34 exf5 exf5 35 2c4 
Ec7!? 36 2£d5 £d7 37 h2 g6? 38 £b3? 
¿Ne6?? 39 £xe6 Wxe6 40 Exg6 Hd2+ 41 
E6g2 Exg2+ 42 Exg2 &f3 43 Eg3 c6 
44 Ae2 £h7 45 Ad4 Wd7 46 Whsd ri 
47 Wxf7+ Exf7 48 Axc6 bxc6 49 Ec3 
Ec7 50 b4 Sg6 51 @g3 h5 52 Sf3 
@h4 53 Hel Bd7 54 Exc6 8d3+ 55 Ye2 
£d4 56 %e3 He4+ 57 ©f3 h5 58 Efe 
Ec4 59 Éxf5 Ec3+ 60 Ye4 Exa3 61 e6 
1-0 


Game 29 
Averkin-Ulibin 


Elista 1997 





1 d4 e6 2 f3 f5 3 g3 Af6 4 £g2 d5 5 


7 2f4 


0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 2£f4 &xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 
9 e3 Ded! 

This is the main choice these days. Black 
occupies the usual outpost anyway before 
disturbing the queenside, being fully prepared 
to meet f2-f3. However, White’s decision to 
evict the knight cannot be taken lightly be- 
cause this removes protection from the e3- 
pawn and therefore leaves the dark squares 


on the kingside more susceptible to attack. 
10 “ed 





Not the most dangerous line. This game is 
a good illustration why. 
10...Ad7 

Black is prepared to eliminate the enemy 
knight when possible. 
11 We2 We7 12 f3 

White is trying to gain space and at the 
same time prevent Black from using the cen- 
tral squares. Black, for his part, is by no 
means unhappy with the course of the open- 
ing thus far, and the text leaves White sur- 
prisingly vulnerable in the event of a timely 
...27-25 offensive. 
12...Ad6 13 c5 

Part of White’s strategy to win territory. 
The wall of pawns looks impressive but a 
closer inspection reveals that 1t will require 
constant attention. 
13...Df7 14 c3 Ddxeb 

Black keeps the busy king's knight in play 
— in fact the f7-square is a useful outpost 
indeed. Meanwhile the exit of the d7-knight 
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frees the bishop and thus makes it easier to 
connect Black's rooks. 
15 fxe5 f4! 

A thematic challenge that gives Black a 
good compensation for White’s extra space. 
As usual the c3-square is hardly an ideal 
home for the knight, White is certainly no 
better on the kingside and the text also un- 
dermines White’s defence of the key d4- 
pawn. At the moment d4 is safe enough, but 
if it ever falls the c5- and e5-pawns will not 
be too healthy. 

16 e4 

After 16 exf4 Black's knight begins an- 
other journey: 16...Ah8! 17 De2 Ag6 18 
Wd2 Wh4 and the plan of ...b7-b6 and ...2.a6 
offers Black at least an even game. However 
White deals with 15...f4 his d4-pawn 15 po- 
tentially weak. 
16...2d7 17 2h1 Dg5 18 h4!? 

Creating a virtually fatal weakness in front 
of his king, although it is understandable that 
White does not wish to give his opponent a 
free hand on the kingside. For example by 
clearing the e8-h5 diagonal Black introduces 
options of bringing the queen or bishop to 
g6 or h5. Nor does White have time to create 
his own play on the queenside. 
18...Af7 19 Wf2 2h8 

Note that Black has no interest in playing 
..dxe4 because it is important to have a pawn 
on d5 if possible, denying White use of both 
c4 and e4. 

20 &h3 g5 21 exd5 cxd5 22 £g1 Hg8 
23 hxg5 @xg5 24 h4 Bop 25 Daa 

25 De21? £f3 is also possible, with an un- 
clear position. White prefers to make his own 
presence felt on the g-file. 
25..Wg7 26 dag1 4g8 27 e2 

It is fair to say the tension 1s mounting! 
With so many pieces concentrated on a cou- 
ple of files something should give... 
27...0xf3) 

Forcing the exit of all the major pieces. 
27...Bh6 28 Wxg5 Exh3+ 29 Hg2 Wxg5 30 
Exe5 Exg5+ 31 Yxh3 has a similar result, 


favouring White slightly. 
28 Éxg6 Axh4 29 Exg7 Exg7 30 £xg7 
2xg7 31 Axf4 

The endgame is more or less equal. 
Black’s passed h-pawn obviously has poten- 
tial, but White’s knight is good and e6 needs 
defending. 
31...8@f7 32 God 

Not 32 “Axd5?? &c6. 
32...Ag6 33 Ah5 De7 34 Df6 

Winning the h-pawn but not the game 
since Black can regain the pawn shortly. 
White’s big problem in trying to prove an 
advantage is the position of his king. In such 
endgames you should bring the king to the 
centre as soon as possible. 

34...208 35 Axh7 Ac6 36 Dg5+ Zei 
37 Af3 Ab4 38 a3? 

The b-pawn will be easier to defend than 
its neighbour on the a-file. Unfortunately 
White has failed to see Black’s main threat. 
38...Ad3 39 b4?? Af2+ 40 Yg1 Dxg4 
0-1 


Game 30 
Levitt-Porper 


Badenwetler 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 D6 4 &g2 c6 5 
Df d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 214 £xf4 8 gxf4 
0-0 9 e3 De4!? 10 Abd2 

Having seen that 10 De5 can easily prove 
ineffective we turn to a different approach. 
This time White plans to exchange on e4 and 
follow up by further contesting the centre 
with f2-f3 to hit the new e4-pawn. Kramnik 
has written that this is a strategic error. If he 
is right then White is already without chances 
to obtain an advantage. 
10...0d7 

The most relevant choice here, making 
sure that Black has at least one knight in the 
game. In Namgilov-Ulibin, Elista 1995, Black 
first played 10...We7, and after 11 Wc2 Ad7 
12 Hacl Gh8 13 Shi Sf6 14 Ags Dxd2 15 
Wxd2 White had an edge. There is no need 
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to commit the queen just yet. 
11 Axe4 
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It appears that this exchange is not dan- 
gerous for Black, so White might have to 
find another plan here if he wants to fight for 
an advantage. 
11...fxe4 12 DAg5S!? 

For the more logical but not necessarily 
superior 12 Z\d2 see the next game. 
12...0f6 13 f3 h6 14 hä 

Believe it or not this knight is, ultimately, 
heading for e5! Levitt has suggested 14 
¿Dxe4!? dxe4 15 fxe4 but I am sure he re- 
jected it in the game due to its probable unre- 
liability. 
14...exf3 15 YWxf3 De4 16 We2 dëi 

This knight, too, is on a mission. From d6 
both the e4- and f5-squares are available. 
Black has emerged from the opening with a 
perfectly reasonable game. Some commenta- 
tors give White an edge while Levitt believes 
that the position is equal. 1 would say the 
truth lies somewhere in the middle. 

17 b3 

17 c5 ¿Df5 and Black can strike with ...b7- 
b6. 

17...2.07 18 Af2 

Here it comes. 
18...2e8 19 c5 Af5 20 Ad3 

Another knight finds a good square. Note 
there is no rush to jump into e5 just yet. 
20...Wh4 21 Zae1 

Bringing support to White’s only weak- 
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ness in anticipation of the coming offer to 
exchange queens. 
21...2c8 22 Wf2 

Prompting Black to lose ground or trade 
queens. 
22...£c7 23 Wxh4 Dxh4 24 &h3 £f6 25 
ep 
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Both sides have their e-pawns covered 
and there is little else to attack, so the situa- 
tion is level. Black should now play 25...&h5 
when it is difficult to see how White can 
progress. 
25...8.g6?! 

Offering White an advantageous ex- 
change. 

26 Dxg6 

At first it might seem strange to let the 
knight go, but if we look at what remains on 
the board we see that the bishop 1s stronger 
than the knight. Nevertheless this alone is 
not enough to make a difference. 
26...Exg6+ 27 bf2 Ef7 28 be2 Sf8 29 
Eg1 Egf6 30 Eef1 Df5?! 

Giving White the choice of removing the 
final pair of minor pieces. Instead 30...Le7! 
followed soon by the tactical ...g7-¢5 should 
lead to a draw. 

31 b4 Ye7 32 a4 a6 33 2xf5! 

Good timing. White hopes that steering 
the game into a rook ending will enhance his 
winning chances, the plan being to double 
rooks on the g-file. 
33...exf5 


tte o? 
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33...8xf5 34 Bgó6 E5f6! is the most active 
defence, although White enjoys a slight pull. 
34 h4 f8 35 h5 g6?! 

Helping White by opening the hl for 
him. The route to a draw requires patience, 
putting the onus on White to make progress. 
36 Hf2! gxh5 37 Hfg2 Ge7 38 wf3 h4 
39 Eh1 &f8 40 Ehg1 Ye7 41 Eg8! Ets 
42 Hig7+ Z6f7 43 £xf8 xt 44 2g6 
fig7 45 Lf6+ Ef7 46 Exh6 Lg8! 
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47 £h5! 

Now Black is in zugzwang. The natural 
but unwise 47 Exh4> Hh7 48 @g3 <¢7! 
leads to a draw. 
47...£h7 

After 47...h3 48 Éxh3 £h7 White has 49 
Bei Eg7 50 Bg5! etc. Notice that the quiet 
a4-a5 is being kept in reserve for the pawn 
ending. 

48 Eg5+! Gh8 49 $g2! 

Prevents Black's counterplay. 
A9... Bei 

Black seeks alternative counterplay, trying 
to find the rook some action. 
50 Exf5 Exe3 51 £f7 998! 

This is the best try. Levitt gives the line 
51...e4 52 £xb7 Exd4 53 b5 axb5 54 axb5 
cxb5 55 c6 £c4 56 c7 and White wins. 

52 £xb7 $218 53 bb5!! 

So White is still winning ~ Levitt is playing 
this endgame very well. 
53...axb5 54 axb5 cxb5 55 c6 Ec3 

Sp get? Se Bäi standard fare. 


56 c7 Ye8 57 f5! 2d7 58 f6 h3+ 59 
$h2 Sc8B 

59...2f3 60 £7! Áxf7 61 c8R+ also wins 
for White. 
60 f7 &xb7 61 {8H &xc7 62 We7+ Bb6 
63 Wd6+ Yad 64 Wxd5 ha4 65 Wa8+ 
&b3 66 d5 b4 67 d6 Hd3 68 Wc6 b2 
69 d7 b3 70 Wf6+ Sc2 71 WS b2 72 
d8W 1-0 


Game 31 
Astrom-Ulibin 





Goteborg 1999 


1 d4 e6 2 Df3 f5 3 g3 DAG 4 2g2 d5 5 
0-0 2d6 6 c4 c6 7 2f4 2xf4 8 gxf4 0-0 
9 e3 He4 10 Abd2 Ad7 11 Axed fxe4 
12 Ad2 
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By dropping back to d2 White 1s able to 
recapture on f3 with his knight (not possible 
in the previous game after 13...h6). This must 
be a superior version of the line but even 
here Black has a straightforward means of 
equalising. 
12...Df6 

Black should keep an open eye on the key 
squares. Similar to the game is Hertneck- 
Narciso Dublan, Berlin 1998, which went 
12...We7 13 Ghi Afe 14 f3 exf 15 Axf3 
Rd7 16 De5 Le8 17 Wh3. Now Black 
should play the careful 17...2h8 but instead 
17... 2.5?! 18 cxd5 exd5 19 e4 was better for 
White. Jonathan Levitt has suggested the 
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remarkable 12...¢5!?, intending 13 Wg4 Ef5 
14 2h3 Gh8 15 We2 exf4 16 2xf5 exf5 and 
Black has some compensation. I do not fully 
trust this line but it will be of interest to the 
adventurous player. 

13 f3 exf3 14 @xf3 We7 15 We2 2d7 
16 Me5 £e8 
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The amazing thing about the development 
of the bishop around the back of the pawn 
complex is not just that there is time to actu- 
ally carry it out. What many players fail to 
appreciate is that once it reaches its destina- 
tion it the bishop is almost superior to the 
one on g2. 

17 2f3 d7 18 Axd7 Wxd7 19 b4 g6 
20 a4 2f5 21 b5 a6 22 bxc6?! 

Voluntarily opening the b-file is an odd 
plan when Black’s bishop has the b1-square 
in its sights. Now Black is on top. 
22...oxc6 23 a5 £fb8 24 Gh1 Hb3 25 
Hfcl h6 26 Wel Éab8 27 £c3 £b2 28 
Hac1 £8b7 29 cxd5 cxd5 30 e4 dxe4 31 
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31...Wxd4! 32 2x5 

32 £.xb7 Exb7 33 We3 Wd5+ 34 Yet 
Eb2 35 WH 2e4 does not help White’s 
cause. 
32...exf5 33 We6+ £f7! 34 Ec7 We4+ 
35 Wxed fxe4 36 Ëxt7 Gxf7 

The rook endgame is not difficult to win 
for Black. He has extra material and his rook 
is more active. 

37 Hc6?! 

Not very active as the e-pawn is too 
strong, but 37 Hc5 loses, too, e.g. 37...4f2! 
38 £5 e3 39 Bel bf6 40 Hc3 HH 41 Gg? e2! 
etc. 
37...e3 38 Hcl +f6 39 He1 e2 40 Zo 
nm 41 $13 Ea2 42 Ec1 Bxad 43 Gxe2 
@xf4 44 Ec4+ Gm 45 c7 g5 46 h4 


| &g4! 47 hxgS hxgS 48 &f2 Ha2+ 49 


@g1 a5 50 Ec8 a4 51 Ec4+ oi 52 
Ec3+ @h4 53 Ec4+ g4 54 Ec3 a3 55 
£h1 g3 0-1 
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Summary 

Black has no problems in the 7 &.f4 variation. It makes sense to damage White’s pawn struc- 
ture with 7...8.xf4!. As for the light-squared bishop, in this line it is often best developed via d7 
and e8 to h5 or g6, where it can become quite active, or even f7, Having said that, Games 24 
and 26 see this so-called problem piece play important roles on the queenside. In general Black 
comes under no pressure after simple moves and, although White has had moderate success 
by trying to hinder Black’s queenside development with Wb3 at some point, this should not 
bring White any advantage with accurate play. For example Game 20 looks fine for Black in 
the opening, while 9...We7 in Game 21 takes the sting out of a future Wb3. In any case the 
simple 9 e3 seems best, protecting the f4-pawn and generally solidifying the structure before 
deciding what to do with the queen and b1-knight. Again 9...We7 (Game 27) is okay for Black, 
but 9...De4 (Games 29-31) gets the vote over this and 9...&d7. There is no reason to rush to 
activate the queenside as the position is closed, and this popular, provocative move threatens 
to interfere with White’s development. 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 f6 3 £g2 e6 4 c4 c6 5 f3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 214 £xf4 
7...0-0? — Game 18 
8 gxf4 0-0 (D) 
8....Dbd7 - Game 19 
9 e3 
9 Wbh3 - Game 20 
9 (Nbd2 (D) 
9..We7 —- Game 21; 9...£.d7 - Game 22 
9 De5 
9..We7 — Game 23; 9...A\bd7 - Game 24 
9 YWe2 - Game 25 
9 (Nc3 — Game 26 
9...De4 
9..We7 - Game 27; 9...8.47 - Game 28 
10 DAbd2 
10 Ae5 - Game 29 
10...Ad7 11 Axe4 fxe4 (D) 
12 Ags — Game 30; 12 Ad2 - Game 31 
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9 Abd2 11...fxe4 
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White's 7th Move Alternatives: j SE SS 


7 Abd2, 7 Ae5, 7 Wc2 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 Af6 3 £g2 e6 4 c4 c6 5 
Df3 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 &f4 

In this chapter we shall consider White’s 
alternatives to 7 b3 and 7 &f4. The quiet 7 
&\bd2 can be met quite comfortably by either 
7...b6 (Games 32-33) or 7...A\bd7 (Game 34), 
which leads us to the more active looking 7 
¿Ne5 0-0 8 &f4. Unable to bring a piece to 
d7 immediately due to the unprotected 
bishop on d6, Black can choose to challenge 
the new arrival on f4 with 8...Ah5 (Game 35) 
or the knight with 8...A\g4 (Game 36). 7 Wc2 
is the most popular move, no doubt because 
of its flexibility. After 7..0-0 White has several 
alternatives, including transpositions to 
Chapters One and Two. 8 &g5 announces 
an exchange on f6, and Black can play 8...h6 
(Game 40) or ignore the bishop with 8...b6 
(Game 41). Of the three available knight 
moves, 8 “\bd2 gives Black time to decide 
between 8...b6 (Game 37) and 8...8d7 
(Game 38), and 8 De5 (Game 39) is pretty 
harmless. The more consistent 8 “Mc3 
(8...De4) 1s the subject of Games 42-44. 


Game 32 
Van Wely-Vaiser 


Hyeres 1992 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 &g2 e6 4 f3 d5 5 
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0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 Abd2 

Nothing more than a normal developing 
move. Sensible enough, but 1 cannot rec- 
ommend it purely because it is harmless. 
Under no pressure at all, Black has time and 
flexibility. 
7...b6!? 

As7 ¿Mbd2 removes the immediate possi- 
bility of &f4 and is not linked with the ad- 
vance b2-b4-b5 it is natural for Black to post 
his bishop on the queenside. It is also possi- 
ble to deal with White’s plan of a quick trans- 
fer of a knight to d3 in the following way: 
7...0-0 8 De5 Bbd7 9 Ad3 bé! 10 b4 Ae4 
11 Wb3 Wf6! 12 b5! 2b7 with a balanced 
game, I.Sokolov-Arkhipov, Pula 1988. 

8 Cep OO 

Black's game-plan in this game is effective. 
Vaiser intends to combine solidity with pres- 
sure against the white centre, and this policy 
does seem to nullify White’s attempts to gain 
an advantage. Another option is the fi- 
anchetto 8...2b7, as in Burmakin-Del Rio 
Angelis, Ubeda 1999. After 9 (Ad3 0-0 10 
We2 Abd7 11 “Mf3 Ec8 12 £.f4 Des White 
should have played 13 c5 with a slight advan- 
tage. The rest of the game can be found in 
the Introduction. 

9 Ad3 
White rearranges the knights. It is worth 
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noting that the standard set-up with knights 
on d3 and f3 is not always appropriate, de- 

pending as it does on Black’s development. 

Incidentally White gains nothing from 9 cxd5 
cxd5! 10 Adc4 Be7. For 9 Adf3 see the 
next game. 

9...2£a6! 

The point. Instead of the automatic de- 
velopment with ...£2b7 Black monitors the 
c4-pawn and prepares to exert further pres- 
sure on c4 with ...Ad7 and ...Ac8. If White 
exchanges on d5 Black simply recaptures 
with the c-pawn, being more than happy to 
see the opening of the c-file. 

10 We2 De4 11 b3 

This has been provoked by Black’s aggres- 
sive play and is therefore not a sub-variation 
of 7 b3. Notice that White is already busy 
dealing with his opponent’s action rather 
concentrating fully on his own. 
11...Ad7 12 Af3 Ec8 13 £f4 We7 14 
a4?! 

Another feasible idea that is sometimes 
less relevant than others. In this particular 
case White judges that the time is right to 
advance the a-pawn now that Black’s rook 
has left the a-file. Unfortunately for White 
his opponent’s forces have their own agenda. 
Black’s development is complete and his 
rook stands on the same file as the white 
queen, so Vaiser’s next is hardly difficult to 


guess. 
14...c5! 
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The logical culmination of Black’s play 
thus far. Now White’s centre is under fire, 
and the merit of his knight manoeuvres 
comes into question. 

15 a5 bS 

Ignoring the a-pawn and increasing the 
tension in the centre. 
16 2xd6 Wxd6 17 b4 

Introducing an interesting stand-off with 
the c4- and c5-squares coming under close 
scrutiny. 
17...bxc4 18 Axc5 Eb8 

Having established a protected passed 
pawn on c4 Black switches to the b-file to 
concentrate on a fresh target. 

19 Hab1 Eb5 20 Eb2 Hfb8 21 Hfb1 &c8 

Of course White did not want to give up 
his c5-knight for this bishop, but as often 
happens the problem piece will have its day. 
22 e3 Adf6 23 Hed Axc5d 24 bxcS 
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White’s a-pawn is weak and the c4-pawn 
is potentially stronger than the c5-pawn 
(Black’s bishop is already defending whereas 
White’s is out of play on g2). 
24...Wa6 25 Wc3 Ad7 26 g4 

White misjudges the coming structural al- 
terations in the centre. Wholesale exchanges 
with 26 Bxb5 Hxb5 27 Bxb5 Wxb5 28 
(Axd7 Wb1+ 29 &f1 2xd7 leave Black more 
active. 
26...0xe5 27 dxe5 fxg4 28 e4 Éxb2 29 
Hxb2 £xb2 30 Wxb2 Wxa5 31 c6 Wb6 
32 Wxb6 axb6 33 exd5 c3! 34 £e4 exd5 
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35 2xd5+ f8 36 2b3 %e7 37 211 f5 
The win for Black is merely a matter of 
time. 
38 Se2 £e4 39 £ad4 Se6 40 c7 2b7 41 
£2d3 c2 42 &xc2 Lxe5 43 $04 £ab+ 
44 &b4 2d6 45 £xh7 Sxc7 46 Bc3 
SCH 47 2d4 Sd6 48 2d3 Ye6 49 Sed 
£d7 50 $14 2f6 51 f3 gxf3 52 &xf3 
$e5 53 h4 b5 0-1 | 


Game 33 


A .Petrosian-Vaiser 
Belgrade 1988 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 f3 D6 4 g3 d5 5 
£g2 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 Dbd2 0-0 8 De5 
b6 9 Adf3 

Better than 9 “Ad3 but still nothing to 
worry Black. This time Vaiser again finds a 
logical path to a level game, using simple, 
traditional Stonewall strategy. In fact it is no 
coincidence that the knights, though sitting 
pretty on d3 and f3, fail to make an impres- 
sion. Other factors are important in the 
opening, one being development. It seems 
that in general White should address this 
before he starts shuffling his knights around. 
9...£b7 10 £f4 De4 11 Wc2 We7 12 
d3 Gd? 

Remember that Black does not give White 
the satisfaction of lodging his knight on f4 
with tempo. 

13 2xd6 Wxd6 14 b4 
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With the knight on d3 White at least 
maintains some influence on the c5-square, 
and the text adds more. As in the previous 
game Vaiser’s key central break is actually 
quite a simple decision to make. 
14...c5! 

Freeing the bishop, denying White his 

planned offensive and challenging the centre 
on Black’s terms. In fact this thematic break 
guarantees equality, as the rest of the game 
demonstrates. 
15 bxc5 bxc5 16 dxc5 ®dxc5 17 cxd5 
&xd5 18 Axc5 Axc5 19 g5 2xg2 20 
@xg2 We7 21 £fc1 Rac8 22 Af3 Ec7 23 
We3 Hfc8 24 We5 W6 25 Hab1 %-% 





Game 34 
Kozul-L.B.Hansen, 
Bled/Rogaska Slatina 1991 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 DI6 4 £g2 c6 5 
¿M3 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 Abd2 Abd7!? 

Not entirely logical - castling is the flexi- 
ble, popular choice — but at least keeping 
White’s knight out of e5. By occupying d7 
with his knight it seems that Black intends to 
play ...b7-b6, and White can try to exploit this 


with the aim of disturbing Black’s develop- 
ment. 


8 Wc2 
This prevents the immediate 8...b6 in view 


of the painful 9 cxd5! cxd5 10 Wcél. 
8...0-0 9 Ab3!? 





Dutch Stonewall 


This is a highly original plan by Kozul, de- 
signed to counter ...b7-bé6 and ...52b7. How- 
ever, it is made possible only because Black 
has already played ...¿Mbd7, which of course 
shuts in the bishop and therefore creates the 
problem in the first place. 
ga. ei 

On 9...We7 L.B.Hansen recommends 10 
£.f41>, as he was planning to meet 10 “Del 
with 10...dxc4!? 11 Wxc4 @h8 followed by 
__eb-e5. 1 do not believe White is better here, 
so perhaps he should follow the same plan as 
in the game. 

10 Set 

10 2.f41 with the idea of @c1-d3 is also 
possible, although it does not lead to any- 
thing particularly promising for White. 
10...We7 11 Ad3 b6 12 Re3! 

Consistent with White’s strategy in that 
the c5-square is crucial (note that Black, too, 
has been concentrating on this square). 
Black’s next move is the natural, no- 
nonsense response. 
12...2a6!? 

12...£b7 is more careful but also rather 
passive. The nature of Black’s piece place- 
ment in the Stonewall often means that there 
are ways to put White under pressure, or at 
least present him with opportunities to go 
wrong at little or no risk. 

13 c5! 2b8! 

This retreat is forced. 13...&c7?! allows 14 
B\b4 Bb7 15 cxb6 Axb6 16 Ad3! Zc4 17 
2.f4 with a very good game for White and no 
fun for Black. 

14 cxb6?! 

The result of a misjudgement. White 
should maintain the tension with 14 £fc1, 
when White retains a small advantage 
according to Hansen. Perhaps he was being a 
little generous to his opponent and critical of 
himself, as I’m not sure that White 15 really 
better. 
14...axb6 15 Wxc6? 

Did Kozul really think he was picking up a 


free pawn? 
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15...2x93! 

16 hxg3 Éfc8 17 Wa4 £xd3 is the idea 
behind Black’s play. Consequently White is in 
serious trouble. For example White finds no 
peace in 16 &xe4!? dxe4! 17 hxg3 exd3!? 18 
exd3 (18 Ben Sven 19 Wxd7 dxe2 20 
Wxe6+ Gh8 21 Bfe £4 and White is torn to 
pieces!) 18...&xd3 19 Bfcl Se4 because his 
king is highly exposed. This leaves no choice 
but to retreat the queen. 

16 We2 &d6 17 f4 

No real choice about that one! 
17. Bach 18 Wd1 

An embarrassing end to White’s queenside 
aggression. 
18...Wh4 19 Ded 

19 Hf3 is better according to Hansen. 
19...Ddf6 20 Ad2 Dg4! 21 Axg4 Wxg4 
22 Hf3 Hc?! 

Black is well ahead, the coming doubling 

on the cfile giving him a pull on both sides 
of the board. 
23 &hi Hfc8 24 2f1 He2 25 “Axed 
dxe4! 26 Hf2 2b7! 27 a4 &d5 28 a5 
bxa5 29 Exa5 Exb2 30 Wa4 2f8! 31 
Hg2 WhS 32 Ha7 We8 33 Wa1 Xcb8 34 
$g1 H2b7 35 Za5 1b5 36 Zait £5b7 37 
Zap £b3! 38 Wc1 £c8 39 Gch 

The only move that does not lose a piece, 
but by returning the exchange Black achieves 
an easily winning endgame. 
39...2xc5 40 dxc5 Hxe3! 41 Yxe3 We7 
42 Wd4 Exc5 43 e3 h6 44 h3 Het! Ap 
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White's 7th Move Alternatives: 7 Dbd2, 7 De5, 7 YWc2 


re We7 46 Eg3 @h7 47 h4 c3?! 

.e5! 48 fxe5 Be6 followed by ...We5 
El to an easy win. 
48 Wxc3 Exc3 49 +f2 c4 50 &xc4 
Exc4 51 hS Bc2+ 52 Sgt %g8 53 hi 
$f7 54 $91 Za2 55 &h1?! Af2 56 Bgl 
Ef3 57 Exf3 exf3 58 $f2 g5 59 hxg6+ 
$xg6 60 &xf3 &f6 61 &g3 %e7 0-1 


Game.35 .. 
A.Petrosian-Knaak 


Erevan 1988 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 f3 ATE 4 g3 d5 5 
g2 c6 6 0-0 d6 7 De5!? 

This is a very interesting idea, albeit one 
that cannot offer White any advantage. The 
idea is not simply to just lodge the knight on 
e5 but to bring the bishop to f4 with a crafty 
little trick in mind. After &f4 Black cannot 
play ...&d7 because f7! picks up the dark- 
squared bishop without White having to part 
with his own, while ...A\bd7 is even worse for 
Black thanks to @xc6. This puts the onus on 
Black to find alternative development or 
make an early strike. 

7...0-0 8 244 

8 Wc2 transposes to Game 39. 
8...An5 

White would not invite this knee-jerk reac- 
tion if it favoured Black. Nevertheless, even 


though the coming exchange does seem to ` 


benefit White, lam not convinced it affords 
him much of an advantage. For the superior 
8....Dg4! see the following game. 
9 e3! Axf4 10 exf4 

Given the choice White obviously wants 
to keep his king safe, the recapture with the 
e-pawn also providing access to the e-file. 
Less logical is 10 gxf4 @d7 11 @d2 Zxe5 12 
fxe5 £e7 13 f4 2d7 14 Shi Gh 15 We2 
Reg 16 Hel He8 17 2f3 5, when Black 
was fine in Izeta Txabarri-Panchenko, 
Linares 1995, 
10...Ad7 11 @d2! 

In his notes Petrosian suggested that 


White might keep a slight edge by exchang- 
ing knights. There have been several tests of 
this claim, e.g. 11 A\xd7!? Wxd7 12 Ad2 b6 
13 Wb3 h6 14 Efel £b7 15 Df3 and Black 
was only a little worse in Fominyh- 
Sherbakov, Elista 1996. Perhaps it ts more 
logical to recapture with the bishop instead. 
11...2xd7 12 Ad2 gives White an edge, but 
White should not be tempted to push with 
12 c5?, which gives Black something to at- 
tack and thus unnecessary counterplay. In 
Milov-Vaiser, Paris 1994, Black was already 
slightly better after 12...£e7 13 d2 b6 14 
b4 bxc5 15 bxc5 Was 16 DB Lf6 17 Wel 
Was, 
11...Df6 

LL. sen? 12 fxe5 £Le7 leaves White 
with a space advantage. 
12 c5 

This is possible now because Black cannot 
quickly arrange ..:b7-b6. 
12...2c7 

12...8.xe5!? is a possibility worth investi- 
gating, the key idea being 13 dxe5 g4! 14 
b4 Dh6 followed by ..Df7, ...h7-h6 and 
...g7-g5 with counterplay on the kingside. 
13 b4 2d7 14 We2 
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14...2e8 

Black’s position is very difficult. The more 
cautious 14...We7 might be a lesser evil, but 
wrong Is 14...a5, hoping for 15 a3?! b5! with a 
closed queenside and an unclear position. 
However, White should instead go for a plus 
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with 15 bxa5! Exa5 16 Áfb1 to pile up pres- 
sure on b7. Note that 14...b6? drops a pawn 
to 15 Dxc6! (15...2xc6 16 Wxe6+). 
15 d3! d7?! 

The uncomfortable 15...&f7 has to be 
played, when Black has no choice but to face 
the music and wait for b4-b5 and b4 after 
16 a4. 
16 DIB h6 17 Dfe5 £e8 18 We3 h7 
19 Hab1 g8 20 a4 a6 21 f3 Dd7 22 
fe 

White’s absolute control of the e5-square 
is the key factor. Black now plays for ...g7-g5, 
but White is fine on the kingside and ready to 
take over the queenside. 
22...09%8 23 &f1 WE 24 Af2 g5 25 
&\h3! 2d8 26 b5 axb5 27 axb5 Eg7 28 
ña1! Ec8 29 Za? 

29 bé! is even stronger, intending an inva- 
sion down the a-file. 
29...cxb5 30 Eb1 b6 31 cxb6 £xb6 32 
fxg5 hxgS 33 Axg5+ Zap 34 Exg7+ 
Wxg7 35 f4 Wa7 36 Aef3 Wa2 37 Hel 
£.d7 38 Wed 2d8 39 Wd6 Wa7 
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And finally a little firework... 
40 4)xe6! 2xe6? 

The least stubborn defence. White also 
wins after 40...Axe6: 41 Hxe6 Heb 42 Bg6+ 
dh? 43 Eh6r $g7 44 Wed+l! 2f6 
(44...Bxh6 45 Wh8+ bg6 46 “De5 is a pretty 
neat mate!) 45 Hxf6 Exf6 46 en Sch 
(46..Dg6 47 We7 Wxd4+ 48 Lg2) 47 h7! 


sg 
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and White is a pawn up in a winning end- 
game after 47...WE7 48 Axio Wxf6 49 2d3. 
41 Hxe6 Wb8 42 Wxd5 1-0 


Game 36 
Relange-Rodriguez 


Ubeda 1997 





1 d4 f5 2 Af3 AG 3 g3 e6 4 &g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 De5 0-0 8 Å f4 g4! 

This time Black challenges the knight in- 
stead of the bishop, although this in turn can 
also leave the bishop exposed. So far no one 
has been able to prove any disadvantage to 
this move. 
9 “Axg4 

o Ev £xe5 10 £.xe5 Mxe5 11 dxe5 b6 
12 Hcl £b7 13 cxd5 exd5 14 f4 Da6 15 
Wb3 Bh8 16 Wa3 Ac7 was fine for Black in 
Romanishin-Grischuk, Bled 1999. 
9,..2xf4 10 gxf4 fxg4 11 e3 
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11..Yh4! 

The kingside attack proves to give Black 
enough counterplay to later deal with the 
queenside. The simple threat is ...¿f6-h6. 
12 Dd2 | 

12 We1 EHf6! has also been tried, with 
equality. In fact this is Gelfand-Nikolic, 
which featured in the Introduction (page 52). 
12...2f6 13 Hel Ad7 14 Aft 

14 c5!? is the last attempt to try for an ad- 
vantage. 
14...dxc4! 


White’s 7th Move Alternatives: 7 Abd2, 7 Ded, 7 Wc2 


This capture is justified here because 
White’s pieces are too busy elsewhere to act, 
and creating a big centre with e3-e4 1s not 
possible as this loses the f4-pawn. White gets 
some compensation, but not much. 

15 We2 Ab6 16 f3 gxf3 17 Wxf3 £d7 
18 Ad2 Dan 19 Bac? 

The pawn is about to be rounded up and 
the players soon liquidate to a draw. Of 
course there is still much play left in the 
game. 
19...4g6 20 YWf2 Wh5 21 Af3 Éh6 22 
Wo3 Wb5 23 WE2 c5 24 dxc5 Wxc5 25 
Ae5 2c6 26 £xc6 bxc6 27 Wg2 £d38 28 
@h1 Ed5 29 £g1 We7 30 Dxc6 Wb7 31 
Da5 Yd7 32 Axc4 Axc4 33 Éxc4 Zog 
34 Wf3 EÉxg1+ 35 2xg1 Ed1+ 36 Y%g2 
Hd2+ 37 $93 We8 38 We4 Exb2 Y.-Y 


Game 37 
Kozul-Klinger 





Sarajevo 1988 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 ATE 4 £g2 d5 5 
Df3 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 We2 


Eas d'WM E 
mta x 





The attraction of 7 Wc2 is its elasticity, 
this outpost fitting in with more than one 
plan. For example White could play 7 £.g5 
and later transpose, or 7 @bd2 or 7 “Ac3. 
Furthermore, if he so desires White can still 
select 8 2£4 or 8 b3 with transposition to the 
variations 7 £2.f4 and 7 b3. 

7...0-0 8 Abd2 


One of three knight moves available. 8 
Ge5 is Game 39 and 8 “Ac3 features in 
Games 42-44, 
8...b6 

As usual this is good development when it 
can be carried out without any annoying 
White tricks. The next game sees 8...2.d7. 
9 Ne5 £b7 10 Adf3 We7 

Producing a fairly standard position. 
White's next deviates from normal proce- 
dure. 

11 &g5!? 

White wishes to disrupt his opponent's 
development with this pin, the bishop find- 
ing an alternative to the usual task of contest- 
ing the dark squares. Not surprisingly Black 
has ways of playing the position that take the 
sting out of the pin, and Klinger comes up 
with a plan according to the fundamental 
concept that when White weakens the dark 
squares in the centre Black should push his c- 
pawn. In fact with a knight on e5 the d4- 
pawn is kept busy, so Black should be ready 
to strike soon. 
11...£c8 12 Hac c5! 

Black should be equal in this position. 
13 Wa4 Ac6 14 cxd5 





14...2\xd4? 

A blunder. Black has nothing to fear after 
14...exd5, with a definite presence in the cen- 
tre and well placed pieces. Indeed after the 
sensible recapture he might even be on his 
way to achieving a slight pull. 
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Dutch Stonewall 





15 (Axd4 2xe5 16 Axe6 &xb2 17 Ecd1 
Material is level but White has a strong 
pawn on d5 and an elephant on e6 - signifi- 
cant factors for which Black has little to 
show. Consequently White also has the more 
comfortable game. 
17...h6 18 Wbh3 hxg5 19 d6 W+f7 20 
&xb7 c4 21 Wxb2 Wxb7 
21...c3 22 Wh3 c2 23 cl Wxb7 24 Ac7+. 
22 d7 





22...2d8 23 Axd8 £xd8 24 Wb5 We4 25 
e3 Gh7 26 Kd4 Wf3 27 Wxc4 Exd7 28 
Hxd7 “Axd7 29 Wd4 f6 30 Wd1 We4 


31 We2 g4 32 h3 De5 33 f3 Wc6 34 


f4 gxf4 35 exf4 ©f7 36 Wh5+ Dh6 37 
Wf3 Ye5+ 38 Wf£2 Wd5 39 Wc2 g8 40 
Ed1 We6 41 g4 We3+ 42 Wf2 Wc3 43 
g5 Ae7 44 &h2 DAc6 45 h4 Db4 46 h5 
We7 47 Wd4 }xa2 48 Wd6 Wc8 49 Ed2 
S\c3 50 Wg6+ Gh8 51 h6 We7 52 £d8+ 
1-0 


Game 38 
Viadimirov-Liang Chong 


Shenyang 1999 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Af6 3 g2 e6 4 Af3 d55 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 c2 0-0 8 Abd2 
2d7!? 

A perfectly good means of bringing the 
bishop into play. Of course it is slower than 
8...b6, but in this game White fails in his at- 
tempt to reduce the scope of the bishop on 


h5. 


9 ep Ae4 10 Ad3 

There is no reason to hurry in bringing the 
knight back to d3. More consistent, and ac- 
curate, is 10 Adf3, but White intends to kick 
the black knight away. 
10...2e8 11 f3 Ag5! 

Seeing that the knight will never be chal- 
lenged here Black decides to keep it active. If 
the weakening h2-h4 should ever come the 
knight is well placed on f7. 

12 Ab3 

Obstructing the queenside pawns, which 
White should be looking to advance in an 
effort to generate a queenside initiative. The 
knight lacks punch on b3. 
12...4d7 13 214 We7 14 Eae1 

White prepares for e2-e4, a plan he made 
quite clear with 12 “\b3. Not surprisingly 
Black is ready. 





14...2xf4! 15 Axf4 dxc4 

Here we see another situation in which 
taking on c4 makes sense. Ironically it is 
Black’s bishop that holds the key, patiently 
waiting in the wings until it is time to open 
the position. 
16 Yxc4 2f7 17 Wc3 e5 

In a short time White’s pieces have be- 
come awkwardly placed. The stereotyped f2- 
13 has compromised White’s pawn formation 
and weakened the e3-square, and White must 
accept further damage with f3-f4 to free his 
bishop. 


er 
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White’s 7th Move Alternatives: 7 “\bd2, 7 e5, 7 We2 


18 Ad3 exd4 19 Axd4 We3+ 20 h1 g6 
21 b3 Ae6 22 c2 Wg5 23 Wb4 Habs 
24 f4 Wh5 25 Wa5 a6 26 De3 A\g7 27 
We3 Sfe8 28 23 Wh3 29 Df2 Wh6 

Black needs to return his queen to the 
game, which requires a little regrouping. 
30 £d1 L£e6 31 Hd6 Dh5 32 @g1 Wg7 
33 Wd2 Ahf6 

Black is better due to the backward pawn 
on e2. E 
34 Ed1 We7 35 Wa5 217 

Finally tidying up his forces. 
36 “\c4?! | 

This does not improve White's chances. 
36...£.xc4 37 bxc4 Dm 

Black is aware of the solidity of his posi- 
tion and decides to play safe, not an ideal 
winning strategy. White, for his part, is un- 
able to create anything. 
38 a4 Wf7 39 Wc3 Ke6 40 E6d3 Xbe8 
41 a5 D8d7 42 Wha 8 43 Eb3 E6e7 
44 Ed6 Ec7 45 Wb6 Hec8 46 Wd4?? 





A blunder in a slightly worse position, 
46..2e8! 47 Ed8 De6 48 Hxe8+ Exes 
49 Wb6 WE 50 He3 Hee7 51 He5 “8 
52 Ad3 Wd6 53 Ed5 We6 54 Aed5 Ecg 
55 Wda Wr6 56 2d8 Exd8 57 Wxd8 &g7 
58 Wd2 Ze8 59 Wb4 He7 60 Yd2 h6 61 
h4 0-1. 

White resigns rather than wait for Black to 
return the exchange on e5 and then, a pawn 
up, slowly make the remaining weaknesses 
tell. 


_—_ .—— sa 










Game 39 
Hoffman-Vaiser 
Mesa 1992 


1 d4 e6 2 “0f3 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 We2 0-0 8 Heb 

Of course this is similar to other methods 
of development discussed earlier. Again 
Black is not exactly being challenged. 
8...b6 9 Ad2 

Normal. Fooling around with the king's 
knight has already been exposed in this chap- 
ter as less ideal, but I believe that this point 
cannot be stressed too often, so here is an- 
other example of what can happen: 9 4\d3 
a6 10 c5? (10 b3 is more sensible, with a 
balanced position) 10...bxc5 11 Axc5 @xc5 
12 Wxce5 Who! 13 Wc3 Dbd7 14 b4 Des 15 
Wb2 Hab8 with a definite advantage to 
Black. This is Douven-Vaiser from the In- 
troduction (page 46). 
9...2b7 10 Adf3 De4 11 d3 c5 

By now this thematic push of the c-pawn 
should be a familiar tool. 
12 Hd1? 

12 cxd5 exd5 13 2f4 is correct, with 
equality. 
12...dxc4! 13 Wxc4 2d5 14 We2 c4 
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Black is already better, the all-seeing 
bishop on d5 helping the already threatening 
queenside pawn majority. 

15 AdeS We7 16 2t4 Dc6 17 Dxc6 
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Dutch Stonewall 


ste AMA III q ___— 2 ———Áú 


£xf4 18 Dce5 2hE 19 e3 

White seems to have good control over 
the centre but this is illusionary. White has 
no active plans and Black has no weaknesses 
(at least none that can be attacked). 
19...Wb7 20 Ae1 b5 21 We2 g6 22 f3 
d6 23 DAc2 £g7 24 Het We7 25 Had 
2b7 

Black’s lot has improved since the diagram 
position. The text is directed against e3-e4, 
e.g. 26 e4 fxe4 27 fxe4 £xe5 28 dxe5 “DÍ7. 
White shifts his rooks one file to the left, but 
Black's c-pawn will take some stopping. 

26 £c1 Éac8 27 Da3? 

The knight is doing nothing out here. 
27...Efd8g 28 Eed1 Wb6 29 h4 a5 30 
h2 Af?! 

Removing White's only annoying piece. 
31 Axt7 9xf7 32 f4 2d5 
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33 Ab1 

A most embarrassing retreat. White can 
only sit and wait. 
33...b4 34 Ad2 c3 35 bxc3 £xc3 36 
£xd5 exd5 37 Exc3 bxc3 38 Ab1 Wh2! 

A very precise assessment of the endgame. 
39 Wxb2 cxb2 40 Yg2 a4 41 a3 2f8 42 
Ld2 Eb8 43 Hd3 Eb3 44 Ed2 

44 Exb3 axb3 45 &f2 2e7 46 Be2 2d8 
47 &d3 2.5 and it is impossible for the king 
to approach the pawns. Black then sends his 
king to a4, wins the a-pawn and infiltrates via 
c4 and d3, using the bishop to put White in 


zugzwang. 


44...£xa3! 0-1 

45 Bxb2 b3! 46 Bxb3 axb3 47 @f2 £.b4 
48 be2 97 49 di date 50 $c1 Kel! and 
Black creates a winning passed pawn on the 
h-file. 45 @\xa3 does not work in view of 
45...£xa3 46 Ed1 &b4 followed by the glo- 


rious march of the a-pawn. 


Game 40 
Cosma-Dumitrache 


Romania 1996 





1 d4 e6 2 g3 d5 3 g2 c6 4 Df3 £d6 5 
0-0 f5 6 c4 f6 7 We2 

A similar idea to this game is 7 @\c3 0-0 8 
2.95 “bd7 (8...h6!? is probably best) 9 e3 h6 
10 £xf6 (10 £.f4, intending to recapture on 
f4 with the e-pawn, might give White some- 
thing) 10...Axf6 11 Ad2 &d7 12 c5 &c7 13 
f4, when 13...25 14 Af3 HE7 15 De5 Kg7 16 
We2 h5 17 DB g4 18 De5 h4 19 Éfb1 Bh7 
gave Black sufficient counterplay in Wess- 
man-Moskalenko, Moscow 1991. Instead of 
putting the question to the bishop with 
9...h6, the interesting alternative 9...b6 has 
been played. Hoi-Knaak, Thessaloniki Ol 
1988, continued 10 cxd5 exd5 11 Ah4 S26! 
(11.267! 12 Axd5! cxd5 13 2xd5+ Axd5 14 
£ xd8 Hxd8 does not give Black enough for 
the queen) 12 Hei g6 (now the rook on a8 1s 
protected) 13 Xc1 £b7?! (13...We7 is more 
logical as White is not threatening to imme- 
diately exploit the weakness on c6) 14 f3 
Wb8 and a draw was agreed. However White 
could have achieved an advantage with 15 
el, e.g. 15...dxe4 (15...fxe4 16 fxe4 dxe4 17 
Wb3+ Be7 18 Zxe4 Axed 19 Bxe4 is a little 
uncomfortable for Black) 16 fxe4 “g4?! 
(interesting tactics, although it might be wiser 


to transpose to 15...fxe4 with 16...fxe4) 17.5 ` 


¿Ndxe5 18 Hxe5! Axe5 19 dxe5 &xe5 20 
&\f3 and White has the better of an unclear 
position. 
7...0-0 8 &g5!? 

An interesting approach that has one main 
drawback - White is practically forced to give 


EE 
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White's 7th Move Alternatives: 7 Dbd2, 7 Ne5, 7 Bc2 


up his bishop for the knight. Overall I doubt 
the efficacy of this trade and I believe that it 
does not offer White a realistic chance to 
fight for an advantage. 

8...h6 

Simple chess. Ignoring the bishop with 
8...b6 is dealt with in the next game. Good 
for White is 8...Abd7 9 cxd5 cxd5 10 “Ac3 
h6 11 Qf4! £xf4 12 gxf4. 

9 £xf6 Wxf6 10 Mbd2.Md7 11 e3 

Black should be more or less equal here. 
In return for parting with a knight in an ef- 
fectively closed position Black has the sole 
dark-squared bishop, the usual solid centre 
and enough space. A closed centre tends to 
be a condition of a flank attack, which is 
what prompts Black to embark on the fol- 
lowing kingside offensive. 
11...g5!? 

Very double-edged and indicative of the 
ease with which Black can throw his pawns 
forward in the Stonewall. Equality results 
from the sober 11...We7 12 Éfc1 b6 13 cxd5 
cxd5 etc. 

12 e1 g4?! 

I do not like this move at all. It hands over 
the f4-square and loses time, and the idea of 
immediately launching a mating attack down 
the h-file is naive. Better to maintain the ten- 
sion with 12...We7 followed by ...b7-b6. 

13 Ad3 h5 14 b4 h4 15 Hfc1 We7 16 b5 
@g7 17 bxc6 bxc6 18 c5 2c7 19 Wad 
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White has the advantage. Despite Black’s 


efforts to progress on the kingside he is sim- 
ply tied down on the other wing, where 
White enjoys a nagging initiative. Nonethe- 
less, making something of White’s lead is 
another question. 

19...2\b8 20 Hab1 £h8 21 De5 hxg3 22 
hxg3 26 

Black cannot be faulted for his effort and 

his queenside is still intact. With so few black 
pieces actually on the kingside White decides 
to open up there before Black manages a 
genuine strike. 
23 £4 gxf3 24 Adxf3 Wg7 25 g4 fxg4 26 
h2 L£xe5 27 dxe5+ Zei 28 Axg4 Xh4 
29 £b4 a5 30 £f4 £a6 31 Af6 Exfa 32 
Wxf4 Ad7 33 e4 d4 34 Ec2 Eh8 35 Éf2 
&b5 36 Ef3 Axc5? 

After 36...d3! Black is very much in the 
game; now White enters via the queenside. 
37 Wel b7 38 a4 £xa4 39 Wa3+ dë 
40 Wxad Sc7 41 Wxd4 Hd8 42 Wc4 
We7 43 Hc3 Hd1+ 44 2f1 Ads 45 Waa 
Hb1 46 Wxa5+ 2b8 47 Wa3 1-0 


Game 41 
Gulko-Padevsky 


Buenos Atres 1978 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 ATE 3 2g2 e6 4 Df3 d5 5 
0-0 £d6 6 c4 c6 7 Ye2 0-0 8 &2g5 b6 

There is no reason why this should be less 
appropriate than 8...h6. By developing his 
queenside at once Black does not bother 
himself with the pin, hoping that the bishop 
will lack a significant role on g5. 

9 de5 £b7 10 exd5 cxd5 11 Da3! 

The idea is to fight for e5, winning a 
tempo with “Dac4 thanks to another pin. 
11...a6 

Preventing b5 is imperative. 

12 Hact “bd7 13 Dac4 Ec8 14 Wd2 
Sei 

The knights fight for e5, but White has 
not been able to induce any weaknesses and 
a number of pieces are about to be ex- 
changed. The position is now equal but 
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‘Dutch Stonewall 





Gulko makes considerable effort to win 
against a weaker opponent. However, it be- 
comes clear that Padevsky is far from weak! 
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15 We3 Axed 16 Axed Éxc1 17 Bxct 
Ne4 18 £4xe7 Wxe7 19 YYb3 b5 20 Ye2 
S\d6 21 We7 He8 22 b3 $18 23 Wxe7+ 
Exe7 24 e3 He8 25 2c7 He7 26 Dep 
Ee8 27 $41 Hc8 28 L%e2 Ye7 29 2d3 
a5 30 a4 bxa4 31 bxa4? 

Missing the last chance to play 31 Hxc8! 
with a draw. Thus far Black has had to re- 
frain from capturing on c5, but now the a4- 
pawn is potentially weak. 
31...£xc5 32 dxc5 Dc4! 

Is this what Gulko overlooked, or was it 
just the weakness of the a-pawn? 

33 &d4 ®xe5 34 Sxe5 £c6 35 £f1! 

Gulko finds his best chance but the a- 
pawn is very strong. 
35...2xa4 36 a6 c6 37 c8 a4 38 
$d4 e5+! 39 Sc3 g6 40 f4 Sf6 41 2a6 
g5 42 2d3 gxf4 43 gxf4 d4+! 

Here it is better to have two passed pawns 

far from each other than connected. 
44 exd4 exf4 45 2c4 g2 46 d5 Ged 
47 d6 &c6 48 2e2 Le6 49 £c4+ Ged 
50 Zei Se4 51 $b4 f3 52 £c4 f2 53 
£41 f4 54 Sc4 Sed 55 Bh3 Ged 56 
21 Se3 57 &c3 f3 58 2aG ai Go &f1 
a2 60 @b2 2d2 0-1. 

It is instructive to remember the contribu- 
tion that can be made by Black’s light- 
squared bishop! 


Game 42 
Gershon-Vaiser 


New York 1998 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 f3 Af6 4 g3 d5 5 
g2 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 We2 0-0 8 Ac3 
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Here we have an example of White being 
content with the c3-square for his knight. 
Instead of using e5 White intends to concen- 
trate on queenside play, the queen defending 
the knight in preparation for b2-b4 etc. Black 
does best to get on with it in the centre. 
8...e4 9 e3 

Solid enough but less taxing than the 
more aggressive approach 9 &b1, which is 
covered in the next two games. I do not like 
the manoeuvre “e1-d3 here since it gives 
Black too much time, as the present game 
demonstrates. 

9 &\d2! makes little sense. Ardiansyah- 
Portisch, Thessaloniki Ol 1988, continued 
9...4\d7 10 Adxe4 fxe4 11 Qe3 Af 12 B 
exf3 13 £xf3 Bd7 14 Qf2 b5! (Black takes 
over the initiative and is already better) 15 
cxb5 cxb5 16 a3 Hc8 17 Wd3 Wes 18 e4 b4 
19 axb4 &xb4 20 Efei (20 e5 &xc3 21 bxc3 
2.b5) 20...£:xc3 21 bxc3 &b5 22 Wd2 dxe4 
23 Bxe4 Axe4 24 Éxe4 £c6 and Black had 
a winning attack on the light squares. 

Like the main game, 9 “Del?! sends the 
knight to d3, but this plan can only be rec- 
ommended when there is a knight ready to 
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White’s 7th Move Alternatives: 7 Abd2, 7 Ded, 7 Wc2 


go to £3. Here is what can happen to White 
against traditional development: 9...WYf6 10 
e3 Md7 11 De2 We7! 12 Ad3 b6 13 b3 Bb7 
14 2b2 Bac8 15 f3 Def6 16 M2 c5 17 e4? 
cxd4 18 Axd4 dxc4 19 bxc4? (19 exf5! 1s a 
better shot) 19...fxe4 20 DH (20 fxe4 £La6) 
20...2a6 21 Axe4 Hxc4 22 Wi2 Axet 23 
Bxe4 Bc5 24 We3 Af 25 Bfci Age 26 
Wd2 Exc1+ 27 Exc1 £d8 28 Žd1 e5 29 fxe5 
Wxe5 30 2.13 We3+ 31 Sg? Wxd2+ 32 Bxd2 
¿De3+ 0-1, Lukacs-Tseshkovsky, Wijk aan 
Zee 1988. 

9...Ad7 10 Ae1 Axc3 11 Wxc3 b5!? 
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Black exploits his opponent’s lagging de- 
velopment to nip any queenside play in the 
bud. With the knight still on e1 White has no 
firm grip on the centre, and he now has the 
choice of either closing or opening the posi- 
tion. The former seems to be the most logi- 
cal since he is underdeveloped. 

12 cxd5 

12 c3!? Bc7 13 Ad3 a5 is okay for Black, 
while 12 b3? bxc4 13 bxc4 2.6 loses a pawn. 
12...cxd5 13 Wc6 Wb6 

Also possible is Hecht's 13...2Mb6!? 14 
Wxb5 a5 15 We2 £a6 with compensation 
for the pawn. 

14 Wxa8 2a6 15 Wxf8+ 2xf8 

Hecht writes that White is certainly not 
worse, perhaps slightly better. I tend to agree, 
although the position is much easier to play 
for Black since he has the initiative. 

16 “3?! 





Not a good square for the knight. Better is 
16 Ad3 b4 17 Rdi Afo 18 SI. 
16...b4 17 Bei ot 18 b3 

Handing over c3 on a plate. The calm 18 
5.42 and Heci is necessary. 
18...2e4 19 £b2 Ac3 20 &f1 Axf1 21 
Sxf1?! 

Another error, inviting the queen into the 
position with gain of tempo. 
21...Wa6+ 22 Gg2 Wd3 23 Eec1 We4 
24 £xC3? 

This makes the progress of the Black g- 
pawn impossible to stop. Hecht gives the 
following long drawing line: 24 h4 g6 25 
£xc3 bxc3 26 £xc3 h6 27 4h1! Hg? 28 Hc6 
£2.f8 29 £c7+ $g8 30 Bxa7 g5 31 hxgs hxgs 
32 Bh5 24 33 He5+ Gh8 34 Hh5+ and White 
makes a perpetual. 
24...bxc3 25 h4 c2 26 a3 g6! 

Of course not 26...h6? 27 h5 and the g- 
pawn is stopped in its tracks. 

27 Ha2 h6 28 Haxc2 g5 29 Ec8+ Gei 
30 hxg5 hxg5 31 %h1 g4 32 Eh7+ te 
33 bg1 gxf3 34 Ech8 

White has perpetual check in his sights... 

34...Wb1+ 35 @h2 
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35...2£.xg3+! 0-1 










Game 43 
Novikov-Gleizerov 
Portoroz 1993 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 AE 4 &g2 c6 5 
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3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 Ye2 0-0 8 Ac3 
¿De4 9 £b1 

With the obvious intention of launching 
the b-pawn. 
ga. Gei 

9... 2. d7 was seen in Chekhov-Y usupov in 
the Introduction. That game looks okay for 
Black. 

9...a5 fails to halt the advance. Novikov- 
Moskalenko, Cap d’Agde 1994, continued 10 
23 We7 11 b4! axb4 12 axb4 £xb4 13 Axe4 
dxe4 14 Zen Wd7 15 Exb4 exf3 16 exf3 
Wxd4 17 Bbb1 Ad7 18 Le7 He8 19 Midi 
Wa7 20 2d6 Was 21 £4 and White had more 
than enough compensation for the pawn, 
going on to win the game. 
10 b4 

10 &f4 will be investigated in the next 
game. 
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10...2£.d7! 

This move appears to be the best way to 
address White's ambition. Taking the pawn 
introduces complications that favour White, 
e.g. 10...&xb4? 11 Axed dxe4 12 2g5 Wd7 
13 Exb4 exf3 14 exf3 Wxd4 15 2e7 He8 16 
Ed1 Wes 17 f4Wc7 18 2.d6 with great pres- 
sure for a mere pawn. 10...a6 11 24 Ad7!? 12 
b5 axb5 13 axb5 h8?! 14 &f4! Ha3!? is 
Gleizerov-Moroz, Lubniewice 1994. Now 15 
a4! secures White an edge. 

11 b5 Axc3 12 YWxc3 cxb5 13 cxb5 £c8 
14 Wb3 26! 
This liquidation of the queenside leads to 
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an equal endgame. 


15 bxa6 Hvap 16 Wxb7 Ēxa2 17 St 
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Black is slightly vulnerable structurally, but 
tidy enough to hold. 
18 &xd6 Wxd6 19 e5 Ha7 20 Wh2 
Eb8 21 Wc3 Exb1 22 Exb1 “Axed 

Each exchange takes the game closer to a 
draw. 
23 dxe5 Wc7 24 Wb2 Ha4 25 Wh8+ 
Wxb8 26 Exb8+ 2f7 

Neither player has real winning chances in 
the ending, but Novikov decides to play on 
nonetheless. 
27 f4 Ha7 28 f3 £c7 29 $f2 2a4 30 
Eh8 &g6 31 h4 £c2 32 h5+ Gh6 33 
Heg 
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White has made progress, albeit insuffi- 
cient to win. 
33...Ec6 34 Ed8 g6 35 Ed6 £a4 36 












— 
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White’s 7th Move Alternatives: 7 Dbd2, 7 De5, 7 We2 


hxg6 hxg6 37 Éxc6 £xc6 38 2e3 g5 39 
fxg5+ Sxg5 40 2d4 f4 41 gxf4+ &xf4 
42 &c5 
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42...2xe5! 

Black decides to sacrifice a piece to re- 
move every last pawn. 
43 &xc6 &d4! 

Cutting off the king. 
44 2d6 Ge3 45 Sxe6 d4 46 &d5 d3 47 
exd3 @xd3 2-'% 


Game 44 
Schandorff-Nielsen 





Gistrup 1996 


~ 1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 &g2 d5 5 


f3 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 Ac3 0-0 8 Wc2 
¿Ne4 9 Eb1 We7 10 2141? 

Much in common with the 7 2.f4 varia- 
tion, here White wants b2-b4 and the ex- 
change of Black’s dark-squared bishop, too. 
This should not pose Black any problems, 
although in this game he reacts against the 
principles of the position. 
10...2xf4 11 gxf4 2d7?! 

When White has weakened his structure 
on the kingside Black should normally trans- 
fer his bishop via d7 and e8 to h5 or g6. 


12. b4 b6 13 bd Axc3 14 Wxc3 &b7 


~ Having voluntarily weakened his queen- 
side Black now has problems on the light 
squares 
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15 cxd5! exd5 

15...cxd5 16 We7 2c8 17 De5 26 18 bxa6 
£xa6 19 4b2 is a little better for White. 
16 bxc6 Dach 17 Ded Axe5 18 fxe5 
2xc6 19 Yb3 

Black is worse due to the weakness on d5. 
19...Wd7 20 Éfc1 Éfd8 21 Ec3 h6 22 
Hbc1 @h7 23 We2 2a4 24 Wht Exc3 
25 4xc3 We6 26 h3! 
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White’s latest highlights Black’s vulnerabil- 
ity on the light squares. The c-file, passed e- 
pawn and the d5- and f5-pawns give White 
an easy lead. 
26...£d7 27 Ec7 Wg6+ 28 2h1 £e6 29 
áxa7 Wh5 30 Wd3 Hd7 31 Éxd7 £xd7 
32 £g2 2e6 33 $91 We8 34 Wc2 Yd7 
35 e3 &f7 36 2h3 2e6 37 £g2 2f7 38 
2f1 £e6 39 £d3 Wc8 40 Wb1 h5 41 
Wxb6 1-0 
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Summary . 

These sidelines are not to be underestimated. 7 Abd2 is rather harmless and is only for the 
player who has no passion for opening advantages. Also lacking punch is £95, against which 
Black should have no problems unless he gets too ambitious. 7 ¿De5 0-0 8 &.f4 is more or less 
reduced to a draw after 8...g4! (Game 36). Against 8 \c3 Black concentrates on the centre 
with 8...2)e4, when the manoeuvre De1-d3 appears too slow. However, there is plenty of play 
after 9 Kb1 (Games 43-44). Note that in this system it is important that Black develops his 
bishop on d7 (not b7). In conclusion Black should not fear any of these lines, although they 
should not be considered inferior to 7 &f4 and 7 b3 just because they are less popular. 


1 d4 eG 2 c4 f5 3 ATS ATG 4 g3 c6 5 2g2 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 We2 
7 @bd2 
7...b6!? 8 Ae5 0-0 
9 &\d3 — Game 32: 9 Ad - Game 33 
7...2\bd7 — Game 34 
7 De5t? 0-0 8 &f4 (D) 
8...Dh5 - Game 35; 8....Dg4! - Game 36 
7...0-0 (D) 8 Ac3 
8 Abd2 
8..b6 - Game 37; 8...£.d71? — Game 38 
8 De5 - Game 39 
8 295 
8.6 - Game 40; 8...b6 - Game 41 
8...0e4 (D) 9 £b1 
9 e3 Game 42 
9...We7 10 2f4 - Game 44 
10 b4 — Game 43 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


5 Ah3 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 &g2 e6 4 c4 d5 5 
hä 

This is an intelligent alternative to the 
standard “\f3, Remember that the knight can 
reach the desirable d3-square via either g1-f3- 
e5/el-d3 or g1-h3-f4-d3. The important 
difference here is that from h3 the knight 
supports &.f4 without the inconvenience of 
damaging the pawn structure in front of the 
king. In fact this is by far the most dangerous 
system for Black to face in the Stonewall. 

In this chapter we shall investigate the dif- 
ferent ways Black can handle the position. In 
Games 45-47 Black accepts that the bishop is 
exposed to a challenge if it goes to d6 and 
consequently settles for ...£e7. Of course 
White is then under no obligation to obstruct 
the knight on h3 with .2.f4. The rest of the 
games see Black put his bishop on d6 any- 
way, Game 48 being slightly unusual in that 
White then switches plans with b2-b3 and 
Sai, confusing his knights after ...2xa3. 
White sends his queen’s knight to f3 before 
playing &f4 in Games 49-51, giving Black 
time to prepare for the challenge to his dark- 
squared bishop. The main line is 7 &f4, 
when Black’s path to a decent game begins 
with 7...2e7, rather than the accommodating 
7...0-0 of Game 52. The point of waiting for 
Å f4 and then dropping back to e7 (Games 
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53-59) is to demonstrate that White’s bishop 
is misplaced, with ...g7-g5 (often assisted by 
...h7-h6) a key feature of Black’s strategy. 


Game 45 
Khenkin-Tukmakov 


Metz 1991 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 

This is probably the most accurate order 
of moves. Unless you prefer funny lines with 
£.g5 or (Ac3, White employs set-ups with the 
kingside fianchetto against all lines of the 
Dutch, and the knight is well placed on h3 in 
some of them. 
2. ep 3 292 AG 4 c4 d5 5 h3! Le7 

Allin all I do not believe that this is a wise 
policy, and this game is just one illustration. 
However, 5 @h3 is not easy to deal with, 
anyway. 
6 0-0 0-0 

For the advantage of 6...c6 in this position 
see the next game. | 
7 b3 

Since Black cannot support his bishop 
with his queen it is logical for White to seek 
an exchange of bishops here. Having said 
that I do not find that this tests Black. An- 
other option is 7 @f4. Pinter-Agdestein, 
Haninge 1988, continued 7...c6 8 Wc2 De4 9 
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ind2 2.6 10 e3 @d6 11 b3 g5 12 Ad3 f7 
13 £2b2 Xe8 14 Bad1 Ad7 15 Vh1 f8 16 
(De5 (Ag6 with a complex game. 

7 (Ad21? looks strange and unconvincing, 
but after 7...A\c6!? 8 e3 e5? White played 9 
dxe5 (Dxe5 10 cxd5! in Nogueiras-Nikolic, 
Zagreb 1987, and Black was already in trou- 
ble: 10...2h8 11 Ab3 Ago 12 Ags Aged 13 
Deb. 
7...c6 

7..\c6 8 Bb2 Des 9 {3 Dgs 10 DP 
2f6 11 3 b6 12 Ac3 Bab 13 Hel De7 was 
weird but probably okay for Black in 
Dorfman-Karlsson, Helsinki 1986. 

7...2\e4!? is quite interesting. Now White 
cannot play as planned, as 8 &.a3 dxc4! 9 ¢3!? 
(9 bxc4? &xa3 10 Axa3 @c3 11 We2 Wxd4 
is not What White is hoping for, while 9 
£:xe7 Wxe7 10 bxc4 e5 is equal) 9...£xa3 10 
(Dxa3 cxb3 11 axb3 £d7 12 Wc2 &c6 13 
DfA We7 14 Bfd1 Bd8 15 Ac4 Afé 16 Da5 
gave White pressure for his pawn in Ftacnik- 
Agdestein, Lyon 1998, but apparently no 
advantage. 

8 &b2 





8 a3 appears most natural, but after 
8...£xa3 9 xa3 both knights are on their 
way to d3 and not one to f3! 
8...Ae4 9 Dd2 2f6 10 Dxed! 

White has no advantage after 10 £3? @\xd2 
11 Wxd2 dxc4! 12 bxc4 c5 13 e3 Dcó 14 
Hadi e5! 15 d5 Da5. 
10...dxe4!? 
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An interesting decision. Perhaps 10...fxe4 
is better, with the idea of 11 f3 exf3 12 exf3 
dxc4! 13 bxc4 Wb6 14 £b1 £d8!. After 15 c5 
Yb4 16 “AR! £xd4 17 L£xd4 Wxd4 18 
Wxd4 Bxd4 19 Éfd1 £xd1+ 20 Exd1 “Dd7 
21 De4 White has compensation but proba- 
bly no advantage. Khenkin writes in his an- 
notations to the game in Chess Informator 
that he had intended 11 Wc2!, intending to 
delay the break in the centre. 

11 We2 We7?! 

This puts Black in trouble. Instead Black 
can settle for a slightly inferior position with 
11..WYc7 12 £3 exf3 13 exf3 e5! 14 dxe5 
L£xe5 15 £xe5 Wxe5 16 Efel, when he has 
some problems with his development but no 
real weaknesses. 

12 f3 c5 

Black has to do something before the cen- 
tre is opened to his disadvantage. 
13 fxe4! 

Accurate play. On 13 d5 Black can keep 
the position closed and later finish his devel- 
opment with 13...e3!. 
13...4xd4+ 14 £xd4 cxd4 15 exf5 exf5 
16 Af4 Ac6 17 Zad1 £d7 18 c5! Vhs! 

Preventing 19 b4 by denying White an as- 
sisting check. 

19 Ad5 Wed 
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20 e3! 

White opens up the position to exploit his 
better placed pieces and slightly better 
development. 


5 Dh3 





20...dxe3 

Khenkin gives the following line: 20....£.e6 
21 Éfe1! £xd5 22 exd4 Wf6 23 £xd5 Dxd4 
24 Wf2! có 25 Be6 and White wins. 

21 Efe1 f4?! 

This pawn sacrifice does not work. 
21...ae8 22 Hxe3 Wb8 23 Hdel! Bxe3 24 
Hxe3 He8 25 Wc3! is also good for White, 
but not as strong as the game. 

22 gxf4 WhS 23 Hxe3 Had8 24 Edel! 
294 25 Wea WIS 26 b4 £h5 

White is also winning after 26...a6 with the 
idea of 27 a4 2h5 28 b5 axb5 29 axb5 Das, 
as suggested by Khenkin, followed by 30 
We3! Hxd5 31 2xd5 Wxd5 32 He7! Hes 33 
Wxa5 Wxc5+ 34 A1e3. 

27 b5 Aad 

27...&f7 is not much of an alternative: 28 
bxc6 bxc6 29 We7! &xc4 30 Axf5 Hxf5 31 
He8+ Hf8 32 2xc6 Bxa2 33 Exf8+! Exf8 34 
&.d7 and the powerful c-pawn will decide the 
game. 

28 Wc3 Exd5 29 2xd5 Yxd5 30 Yxa5 
Wxc5 31 We3! Wxb5 32 We5 a6 33 Xb3! 

The game is effectively over. 
33...Wxe5 34 fxe5 £f7 35 Keb1! Ke7 36 
£áxb7 ¿xe5 37 2b8+ £e8 38 Ha8 Yg8 
39 Ebb8 @f7 40 Eb7+! 216 41 Bxa6+ 
Sf5 42 Exg7 2g6 43 2f2 %g4 44 Za3 
Hf5+ 45 Se2 Eh5 46 h3+! 1-0 


Game 46 
Dokhoian-Vaiser 


Sochi 1988 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 &g2 d5 5 
Dh3 c6 6 0-0 e7 7 b3 

7 Ye2 0-0 8 d2 d7 9 AB Des 10 
e5 2.£6 11 b3 was Nikolic-Short, Belgrade 
1987, and now Black could have achieved a 
fine position with 11...c5! 12 e3 Acé, 
7...b5!? 

This move is interesting and attempts to 
justify an early 6...c6. However, a possible 
improvement is 7...4\a6!. Then 8 £b2 0-09 
“\d2 2.d7 10 Af3 Be8 11 Af4 Ac7 12 Wel 


“e4 13 Dd3 &h5 was fine for Black in 
Dlugy-Tukmakov, New York 1990. 8 2.a3 is 
met by 8...40b4 with an interesting position. 
Black might soon play ...c6-c5 and then drop 
his knight back to c6. 

8 £a3 0-0 9 ©f4 b4?! 

Not a wise decision since Black’s a-pawn 
proves to be weak for a long time in the 
game. White has only a slight edge after 
9...a51? 10 £xe7 Wxe7 11 Dd2 bd? 

10 &b2 a5 11 a3 Da6 12 axb4 Axb4 13 
(Ac3 £d6 14 Dad 

Black is weak on the central squares a5, c5 
and e5. 
14...g5? 

_ This is just too optimistic. Black should 
patiently finishing developing. Now White 
obtains a very promising position. 

15 Ad3 Axd3 16 exd3! f4 17 Het Bai 





18 Hed!? 

A tempting but unnecessary sacrifice. 
However, for players of this strength it is 
more important how the pieces play than 
what they are. The point is to gain full con- 
trol over the dark squares and reduce Black 
to passivity. 
18...2xe5 19 dxe5 AeB 20 2d4 Eb7 

The only way to defend against &b6. 
21 @Ac5 £b8? 

Black is under pressure and does not find 
the best defence. Better is 21... 2bf7! 22 cxd5 
cxd5 23 Wd2 e724 Wxa5 Wxa5 25 Bxad 
“M65 26 &.c3 We7 27 Ha2 with an advantage 
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to White in the endgame despite the missing 
exchange. The b-pawn is potentially very 
strong. 

22 2c3 fxg3 23 hxg3 Ba8 24 Wd2 We7 
25 d4 Dg7 26 b4! 

Securing White a strong outside passed 
pawn; Black continues to defend, but has a 
difficult position. 
26...2d7 27 bxab Hfb8 28 @xd7 Wxd7 
29 cxd5 cxd5 30 Wxg5 





Black is worse on both sides of the board 
and has no prospects of counterplay, so now 
he seeks to relieve the pressure. 
30...£b3 31 2d2 Hd3 32 £e3 Wd8! 33 
Wg4! Exe3 34 fxe3 Éxa5 35 Dn Ba7 36 
Ef6 We8 37 e4 dxe4 38 £xe4 Hat+ 39 
$g2 Wb5 40 Wf3 Wha 41 Ef8+! YWxf8 
42 &xh7+ &xh7 43 Wxf8 £d1 44 YWd8 
Df5 45 Wd7+ g7 46 g4 Ed2+ 47 $93 
Ed1 48 Wd8 f1 49 We! Ed1 

The tactical justification of White’s queen 
offer is 49...2xf6 50 exf6 e5 51 d5! and the 
pawn ending is winning in view of 51...\e8 
SE, 

50 Wf2 Ec1 51 Gh4 Ec7 52 WE3! Hg8 
53 Wa8+ bf7 54 Wd8 He7 55 &g5 1-0 


Game 47 
Dautov-Hort 


Bad Homburg 1998 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 £g2 d5 4 c4 e6 5 
(Ah3 c6 6 Wc2 e7 7 0-0 0-0 8 d2 
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White develops his pieces normally. The 
problem for Black in lines with ...2e7 is that 
his queen has no natural square available, as 
h5 is covered by @f4 and e7 is already occu- 
pied. Incidentally playing 8 b3 here can meet 
with several moves. 8...dxc4? 9 Wxc4 b5 10 
Wd Ad5 11 Af4, as in Khenkin- 
Karapanos, Corfu 1991, is excellent for 
White, while 8...b5 9 2a3!a5 10 2xe7 Wxe7 
11 Ad2 Ha7 12 Df4 g5 13 Dd3 24 14 Bact 
fab 15 De5 Bc7 16 Wc3 b4 17 We3, Jukic- 
Kiroski, Pula 1991, and 8...a6 9 &.b2 h6 10 
¿Df4 We8 11 a3 g5 12 Ad3 Wg6 13 &e5, 
Hoffman-Ginzburg, Villa Martelli 1997, give 
White an edge. Instead Black should try ei- 
ther 8...a5, e.g. 9 La3 £xa3 10Mxa3 We7 11 
Wbh2 Abd7 12 Af4 h8 13 Ad3, Gual- 
Campos Moreno, Terrassa 1994, which was 
close to equal, or 8...8&d7 9 @f4 Dab! 10 
“\d3 @b4 11 Axb4 L£xb4 12 c5 L£a5, when 
Korpics-Kiss, Hungary 1993 saw Black gain 
counterplay after 13 Ad2 Be8 14 Af3 Bc7 
15 b4 a6 16 £2d2 We7 17 Kadi Ae4 18 2c 
&h5. 
8...A\a6?! 

This is not as good here as in other posi- 
tions. The knight will (eventually) go along 
way before reaching d6 and, as it plays no 
part on ab, I would recommend the tradi- 
tional route, even though it is temporarily 
closed due to 8...bd7 9 &f4! with pressure 
against e6. The dubious alternative 8...We8?! 
was good for White in Piket-Timman, Wijk 





aan Zee 1995: 9 f3 De4 10 b3! d7 11 
Df4 2d6?! 12 Ad3 Wh5 13 Afe5!. Chek- 
hov-Paehtz, Halle 1987, saw both sides 
throw their pawns forward, White emerging 
with a minute lead after 8...h69 Af4 We8 10 
MB g5 11 Ad3 Dbd7 12 b4 H17 13 a4 Dei 
14 b5 cxb5 15 axb5 dxc4 16 Wxc4 Abb 17 
Wb3 which was only slightly better for 
White. Again Black has superior moves. Ni- 
kolic-Short, Belgrade 1987 went 8...2.d7! 9 
4\f3 De4 10 Ae5 2f6 11 b3, and now Black 
could have played 11...c5! 12 e3 &c6 with 
equality. The standard 8...b6 9 “Mf3 Ae4 10 
f4 Ld6 11 Ad3 2b7 12 Lei Dd7 was 
played in Farago-Klinger, Texta 1988. White 
tried 13 b4 We7 14 c5 £c7 15 Mfes, but 
15...@\xe5 16 dxe5 bxc5 17 bxc5 a5 was un- 
clear. 

9 a3 

9 f3 seems more natural as White 
should not fear ...@\b4. 
9..4\c7 10 Df3 Dg4?! 

Strange. Black wants to fight for e5 but 
White will play @\f4 and h2-h3 with hardly 
any weakening of his kingside, and the knight 
will then drop back to f7 via h6. The prob- 
lem 1s that Black's other knight is also on its 
way there (...4\e8-d6-f7)! Eingorn-Schubert, 
Vienna 1994 favoured White after 10....£.d7 
11 “ed Re8 12 DfA Dd7 13 Axd7 Wxd7 
14 Ad3 £h5 15 £.f4 De8 16 b4. 

11 Vf4 He8 12 h3 Dh6 

A lesser evil is 12...Agf6 13 De5 Dd6, 
13 De5 DF7?! 

This is the wrong knight! 

14 Dfd3 

14 “\xf7!? is playable, trying to make it 
harder for Black to bring the other knight to 
f7. 
14...2)xe5 

This does not help and leads to a strategi- 
cally poor game for Black, who can now only 
hope for chances in any ensuing complica- 
tions. 

15 dxe5! 


5 Dh3 
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The knight on e8 is out of play, the f6- 
and d6-squares unavailable to anything, and 
White even plans to rid Black of his dark- 
squared bishop. White has aclear advantage. 
15...07 16 £d2 £d7 

Black cannot avoid the coming bishop 
trade as after 16...a5? 17 2e3 d4? 18 2d2 
White will simply open the position with e2- 
e3 and come to the d-file. 

17 2b4 £e8 18 £xe7 Wxe7 19 b4 Has 
20 a4 g5 21 cxd5?! 

21 £4!? - as suggested by Tyomkin - looks 
like a better way for White to consolidate. 
21...2)xd5!? 

Understandably Black wishes to give his 
knight some breathing space, but this recap- 
ture reduces Black’s influence in the centre 
and increases the scope of the g2-bishop. Of 
course Black is also seeking some sort of 
activity. After 21...exd5 22 e3 De6 23 f4 h5 
Black has chances to create a distraction with 
...h7-h5-h4 ete. 

22 Wes! 

Disturbing Black’s queenside. 
22...b6 23 Wxe7 Dxe7 24 f4 

Black still has some problems with his 
structure but at least his forces are enjoying a 
little more freedom. 
24...h6 

24...exf4 25 exf4 Bh5 26 &f2 Eda! 27 
Bic) Éfd8 28 &f3 Q2xf3 29 Sxf3 dt? Le 
fine for Black according to Dautov. 

25 a5 
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25...0d5? 

Perhaps an automatic centralisation of the 
knight, but with this move Black forgets his 
other pieces. Instead 25...2.h5! 26 &f2 Bd4 
is much better and puts White under a little 
pressure at last. 

26 axb6 axb6 27 Étc1 

Forcing Black to defend once more. 
27...5f7 28 +12 Hb7 29 Ha3 Gm 30 
cal He7 31 £f3-£d7 32 fxg5! 

Altering the pawn structure in order to 
gain control of f4. 
32...hxg5 33 h4 gxh4? 

Opening yet another file ts too accommo- 
dating and makes it easier for White to sup- 
port his h-pawn. 33...g4 is necessary, al- 
though Black is still struggling. White should 
then reply 34 2g2! and reserve the option of 
exchanging bishop for knight for later. 

34 gxh4 £e8 35 h5 c7 36 Za7 £db8 
37 h6 +18 

37...Mxa7 38 Hxa7 @d7 39 Eb7!! 15 nice. 
38 Eg1! 1-0 

The h-pawn queens. 


Game 48 
Flear-Knaak 
Wijk aan Zee 1988 






1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 g2 d5 5 
@h3!? c6 

The immediate 5...£d6 6 0-0 0-0 7 c5 
Be7 8 b4 b6 9 Bb? a5 10 a3 Acé 11 Wat 
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2d7 12 b5 Ma7 13 có was much better for 
White in Chandler-Arizmendi Martinez, 
Bermuda 1999. 

6 0-0 £d6 

Unlike the previous games Black refuses 
to deviate from the standard set-up with the 
bishop on d6, waiting to see how White will 
justify h3. 

7 b3 

Usually a popular approach, this does not 
really fit in well with Sib) because here 
White's knights might get in each other’s 
way, as the game demonstrates. The rest of 
the games in this chapter are devoted to 
posting the bishop on f4. 

7...0-0 

7...We7 fails to prevent the exchange of 
bishops as White can play 8 2f4. An idea 
that deserves more tests is 7...dxc4!? 8 bxc4 
e5. In Karasev-Moskalenko, Moscow 1992, 
Black was even slightly better after 9 e3 We7 
10 Wb3 Da6 11 La3 L£xa3 12 Axa} 0-0 13 
(Dg5 “Dg4 14 f4 e4 15 Habl c5. 

8 £a3 £xa3! 

Accurate play. The point is that both 
white knights cannot occupy d3! Black can 
also play 8...b6!? 9 M4 £.xa3! 10 Axa3 Y do 
11 Wet £b7 12 b4 Dbd7, e.g. 13 Wh2 (13 
c5! is better) 13... fe8 14 Hacl 26 15 e3 b5 
16 cxd5 cxd5 17 Ad3 Dbé6 18 Ac5 &c6 19 
Efdi @c4 20 Wb3 a5 and Black had an ini- 
tiative in Reinderman-Vaiser, Andorra 1998. 
9 ua? 
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9...2d7 

Black also has a good game with 9...We7 
10 Wel b6 11 Af4 Bb7 12 b4 V™bd7 13 
Whb2 a6 14 Bfct b5 155 De4 16 “Ac2 g5 17 
¿Ad3 f4, when Black had fine play in Hansen- 
Y rjola, Espoo 1989. 

10 Wet Se8 11 Af4 We7 12 b41? DAbd7 
13 We3?! 

13 Hb1 a6 is preferable, with chances for 
an edge for White. 
13...2.f7 14 cxd5 Ag4 15 d6? 

15 Wd3 cxd5 is equal. 
15...Wxd6 16 Wc3 e5! 

Black is already better, but after the next 
move White is in trouble. 

17 (Ac4? 

17 dxe5 Ddxe5 18 Hfdi We! 19 Wed 
Efd8 favours Black, although this is still the 
best White can hope for. 
17..Wh6 18 Ah3 Zae8 19 Da5 &d5! 20 
“Axb7 Ab6 21 Efel 2xg2 22 Sxg2 Add 
23 Wb3 exd4 24 Had1 
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Nothing else saves White: 24 ap @h8 25 
Hacl Beäi 26 fxe3 (26 Exc6 MAHN 
26...2\dxe3+ 27 &f3 Wxh3 with a winning 
attack. 
24...4f7! 25 Exd4 

25 (Ac5 He3! is similar to the previous 
note. 
25...Éxb7 26 e4 txe4 27 Éexe4 Éxe4 28 
Exe4 Agf6 29 Ze6 Wg6 30 We4 Exb4 
31 Wxc6 Eb8 32 He5 He8! 33 Exe8+ 
Wxe8 34 Wb7 a5 35 Wa6 a4 36 Dg5 h6 





5 Ah3 


37 De6 a3! 38 cb WI 39 ep We7 
40 Wa8+ @t7 41 Ad8+ &g6 42 Wb8 
We4+ 43 %g1 Ac3 44 Wce7 De2+ 45 
Sf1 Ad4 46 Wt7+ Gh7 0-1 


Game 49 


Akesson-Niesen 
Munkebo 1998 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 £g2 d5 5 
(Ad2 c6 6 h3 2d6 7 0-0 0-0 8 Af3 

By shutting in the queen’s bishop with an 
early @\d2 White first transfers the knight to 
f3 before playing &f4. This gives Black more 
time to decide what to about the challenge to 
his bishop. 
8...b6 





8...De4 9 YWo2 b6 leads to the following 
game, while in Game 51 Black tries ...2.d7- 
e8. Karpov-Kolosowski, Koszalin Simul 
1997, went 8...We8 9 2.f4 £.xf4 10 Dxf4 b6 
14 Hcl 2.b7 12 We2 Des 13 b4 Ad7 14 b5 
c5 15 e3 We7 16 h4 with a good game for 
White. 

9 2f4 2a6? 

This seems to lose almost by force. After 
the sensible 9...2b7 White might have an 
edge, but interesting is 9. Bei 
10 cxd5 cxd5 | 

10...exd5 11 Hcl makes Black’s develop- 
ment very difficult. 

11 Bei De4 12 £xd6 Wxd6 13 De5 
DG 14 Df4 £b7 15 Wa4 Abd7 16 
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A A A _ _ _ CA 


¿Axd7 Axd7 17 Wa3! 

Leaving Black with a simple choice: allow 
Ec7 or lose the e-pawn. 
17...8xa3 18 bxa3 AE 19 Mxe6 Afc8 
20 “\c7 

20 “f4 is safe and easily winning. 
20...fab8 21 Ab5 2a6 22 Ad6?! 

Anillogical pawn exchange. White should 
play 22 a4. 
22...£xc1 23 Hxc1 £xe2 24 AxfS &c4 
25 a4 g6 26 De7+? 

26 De3 £xa2 27 Ec6 De4 28 13 ndo 29 
47 is still winning. 
26...6f8 27 Ac6 Ze8 28 Axa7 LÉa8 29 
Mb5 Exa4 30 Ac3 Ha3 31 f1 £xa2 32 
G\xa2? 

And even here White can stay well ahead 
with 32 @b5!. 
32...Exa2 33 Hc6 @g7 34 Hxb6 Sa4 35 
Zb7+ Eh6 36 f3 2-% 


Game 50 
Golod-Ulibin 


Vienna 1998 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 c6 5 
B\d2 d5 6 We2!? &d6 7 Ah3 0-0 8 G\¥3!? 
(Neat? 
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9 0-0 b6!? 

White obtains a small advantage after 
9..2d7 10 De5 Be8 11 Ad3 Ad7 12 f3 
&Sef6 13 &f4, Efimov-Kovacevic, Formia 
1995. Lautier-Schmittdiel, Berlin 1997 was 


also better for White after 9...0d7 10 @f4 
We7 11 Ad3 b6 12 b4 &a6?! 13 c5 &c7 14 
a4, but Black could have improved with 
12...2.b7. 
10 2f4 

10 “\f4 should be harmless if Black plays 
10...We7 instead of 10...Ma6?!, when 11 De5 
We7 12 cxd5 cxd5 13 Wxc7 Axc7 14 &e3 
£xe5 15 dxe5 Da6 16 fci &d7 17 $3 
¿Dec5 18 2d2 gave some advantage to White 
in Speelman-Relange, London 1991. 
10...2b7 

10...2a6 11 cxd5! cxd5? (Black must re- 
capture with the e-pawn to keep the c-file 
closed) 12 Hfct We7 13 &xd6 Axd6 14 DÍ4 
Ec8 15 Wa4 Excl+ 16 Bxcl gave White a 
large plus in Chernin-Ulibin, Stockholm 
1997. 
11 £fd1 

It seems as if White has no other way to 
guarantee an advantage. 11 Haci!? Ad7! 12 
£xd6 Dxd6 13 cxd5 exd5 14 Af4 We7 was 
fine for Black in Madebrink-Wiedenkeller, 
Norrkoping 1988, 11 Ead1 &e7!? 12 Wel 
We8 13 Dhg5 £6 14 De5 c5 was unclear in 
Georges-Klinger, Zurich 1992 and Kandba- 
Iljushin, Briansk 1995 was equal after 11 
&xd6 Wxd6 12 Af4 Ad7 13 Hfdi Bac8 14 
b3 Hfds 15 Wb2. 
11..Ad7 12 &2xd6 Axd6 13 f4 Bei 
14 cxd5 exd5 15 Hact 

15 e3!? is more logical. 
15...De4 16 Ad3 c5 

Now that Black has the centre covered 
this desired, aggressive advance is possible. 
17 dxc5 bxc5 18 Ad2!? cd 19 Axed! 
fxe4 20 Df4 Df6 21 b3 g5 22 Dh3 cxb3 
23 Wxb3 h6 24 f3! £a6 25 We3 Habs 
26 fxe4 Hb2 27 Hd2 Hxd2 28 pe 
dxe4 29 We3 Eb8?! 

Better is 29...A\g4!? 30 Wxe4 Wxe4 31 
Åxe4 £xe2 with a draw. 
30 Af2 Hb2 31 Axed Axe4 32 Wxed 

32 S£xe41? Hxe2 33 Wh3+ Gh8 offers 
White some chances in the endgame due to 
Black’s exposed king. 
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32...Wxe4 33 &2xe4 2xe2! 

Forcing a draw. 
34 Ec8+ Sf7 35 Ec7+ ep 36 Exa? 
@e5! 37 Zeit @d6 38 a7 Ge5 39 
He7+ 2d6 40 Eh7 Ge5 41 £g2 c4! 42 
£xh6 Eb1+ 43 $f2 Eb2+ 44 %g1 Y -Y 


Game 51 
Anand-P .Nikolic 


Wik aan Zee 2000 





1 d4 f5 2 g3 Af6 3 £g2 e6 4 c4 d5 5 
h3 c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 ¥c2 0-0 8 Ad2 
£d7 

I do not recommend this form of devel- 
opment in the 4h3 variation, and this game 
is a good illustration why. Perhaps Black 
might throw in an early ...A\e4, as in the note 
to Black’s 9th move in Game 50, but this 
also favours White. 

8...2\h5!? 9 AF3 Zd7 is interesting. Then 
Brenninkmeijer-W inants, Lyon 1990, ended 
in a draw after 10 @\f4 @xf4 11 2xf4 Qxf4 
12 gxf4 Df6 13 e3 Qd7 14 h1 Le8 15 
Des Dg4 16 £f3 ¿Axe5 17 dxe5 Wh4 18 
We2. Dreev-Borges Mateos, Linares 1999, 
went 10 Del hó6 11 Ad3 g5 12 £d2 “Ahf6 
13 3 We7 14 Bael c5 15 e3 b6, with good 
counter-chances for Black. 

8...b6 9 ZF3 Qa6!? is playable here as 
White has spent a move on Wc2 compared 
with Game 49. Lautier-Nikolic, Monte Carlo 
1997 continued 10 cxd5 cxd5 11 &f4 h6 12 
Rxd6 Wxdo 13 Af4 Bc8 14 Was g5 15 Ad3 
&.xd3 16 exd3 Ac6 17 Hfel b5 18 Wxb5 g4 
with acomplicated game that is no worse for 
Black. Normal is 9....2.b7. 

9 “Mf3 £e8 10 2f4! h6 11 Wb3! 

This appears to be a virtual refutation of 
the ...£.d7-e8 idea. 11 &xd6 Wxd6 12 Af4 
¿Dbd7 13 Ad3 dxc4 14 Wxc4 £h5 15 b4 
¿De4 16 Efd1 Mbé6 17 Wb3 was only slightly 
better for White in Kasparov-Nikolic, New 
York 1994. Nikolic probably had an im- 
provement for the present game, but the text 
is strong and therefore makes this irrelevant. 
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11.85 12 &xd6 Wxd6 13 Wxb7! g4 14 
Wxa8 exh3 15 Wxa7 hxe? 16 Hfcl gives 
White a significant advantage. 

12 Hfct! £e7 13 cxd5 Axd5 

Sadly forced as 13...exd5 14 De5 is very 
good for White. 

14 £d2 g5 15 Deb ad! 16 e4 fxe4 17 
2xe4 Ha7 18 f4! 

Highlighting the risk involved in ...g7-g5. 
The advanced g-pawn can become an easy 
target, allowing White a well timed and ad- 
vantageous opening of the kingside. 
18...gxf4 19 Ght 26 20 Axf4 Wd6 21 
¿Mg6 Áxg6 22 Dxg6 EH7 23 214! Dxta 
24 gxf4. 297 

24... &xd4 25 Wh3 Qxb2 26 d1 £d4 27 
Wxh6 is also excellent for White. 

25 Wh3 Ef6 26 Ec3! Wxd4 27 Wg2 Sa" 
28 Xg1 b5 29 £g3 
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Dutch Stonewall 


Three major pieces on the same (open) 
file as Black’s king, a powerful knight and 
strong bishop clearly put White firmly in the 
driving seat! 
29...Wa7 30 DeS He7 31 Wd2 We7 32 
Hd3 He8 33 Hd6 cb 34 od Eff8 35 
xh6+ Gh8 36 Ag4 Bd8 37 Wg2 £xd6 
38 Wh3+ &g8 39 Wh7+ &t7 40 2g6+ 
1-0 


Game 52 
Goldin-L.B.Hansen 


Warsaw 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 ATG 4 2g2 dd 5 
¿dh3 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 2f4 
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This is the usual way for White to play, 
quickly justifying Ah3 with a challenge to the 
d6-bishop. Now Black must choose between 
allowing the exchange, as here, or avoiding it 
with ...£e7, which is covered in the rest of 
the games in this chapter. 

7...0-0 8 Ad2 b6 9 Hct £b7 10 cxd5 
cxd5? 

Allowing a familiar idea. Instead 10...exd5 
11 Af3 Ae4 is only a shade worse for Black, 
with play along the lines of Game 50. 

11 Ac4! Q2xf4 12 Axf4 We7 13 Ded 
Da6 14 Wad 

White has a very strong position. He has 
control of the centre, and Black has no active 
counterplay. 
14...£fc8 15 h4 Ac7 16 Xc2 a5 17 Hfct 















Sc 


Black’s problem is not just the c-file - of- 
ten this is no more than a route to a draw 
through mass exchanges - but White’s over- 
all superiority. A look at the relative strengths 
of the knights, for example, highlights 
Black’s plight. 
17...Aa6 18 a3 Exc2 19 Wxc2 Wd6 20 
e3 De8 21 Aft 

Preparing to bring his final piece into the 
game. 
21...Dac7 22 g4! 

The beginning of the final attack. Once 
again an advantage in one sector presents 
aggressive possibilities in another. 
22...fxg4 23 £d3 

Black has no defence. 
23...g6 24 2xg6! We7 

24...hxg6 25 Wxg6+ Dg 26 Wi7+ Ph8 27 
Exc7 and White wins. 

25 &f7+ 297 

25...2h8 drops the queen to 26 Afg6+. 

26 Ah5+ 2h8 
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27 “Ag6+!! hxg6 28 Wxg6 W8 29 Exc7! 
xc7 30 26 1-0 
Black cannot prevent mate. 


Game 53 
Gulko-Short 


Reykjavik 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 5 
“\h3 c6 6 Wo2 
6 0-0 2.d6 7 4\c3 0-0 8 Wo2 leads to simi- 
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lar positions. J.Horvath-Moskalenko, Buda- 
pest 1991, went 8...Da6 9 &f4 dxc4 10 e3 
(Db4 11 We2 (Ad3 12 £xd6 YWxd6 13 Af4 
e5 14 &)xd3 cxd3 15 Wxd3 26 with a bal- 
anced game. 9 Hb1 dxc4 10 e4 e5 11 We2 
exd4 12 Wxc4+ Bh8 13 Wxd4 We7 14 225 
Se5 15 We3 Dc5 16 exf5 &xf5 17 Abdi 
Hae8 favoured Black in Pinter-Rechlis, Beer- 
sheba 1988. 

6...2d6 7 2f4 2e7!? 

Black hopes to profit from the potentially 
awkward situation of White’s minor pieces 
on the kingside, either by leaving White to 
untangle or attacking with the g-pawn. In this 
and the next game White foregoes the the- 
matic @\d2-f3. 

8 0-0 0-0 9 “Ac3!? h6?! 

Automatically setting about an under- 
standable kingside expansion, but in this 
particular case it is not a good idea. Gulko 
suggests the improvement 9...dxc4!? 10 e4 
Wxd4 11 exf5 e5! 12 Bad1 We5, which he 
assesses as unclear. 

10 Éad1 g5 11 £c1 d7 12 f3! 
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It is true that with 9 “Ac3 White has taken 
his eye off the e5-square, but he still has con- 
siderable influence in the centre in general 
and the d-file holds more potential after 
Had1. 
12...dxc4 13 e4 a6 14 a3! b5 15 
f2?! 

15 f4! g4 16 f2 favours White. 
15...07? 


5 “Dh3 


Black returns the favour. 15...fxe4! 16 fxe4 
Zei ie unclear. 
16 f4! g4 17 b3! cxb3 18 Wxb3 fxe4 19 
¿Acxe4 Axe4 20 &xe4 h5 21 d3? 

Razuvaev’s 21 h3! gxh3 22 g4! creates a 
terrible attack. 
21...d5 22 e5?! | 

22 “Dc5! with some advantage was better. 
22...2f6 23 f5 2xe5 24 dxe5 Wh6+ 25 
Ef2 exf5 26 Hxd5 2e6 27 2e3 
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27..Wa6? 

Black should keep control of the seventh 
rank. 27...Wb7!? 28 Exb5 W7! is unclear. 
28 £h6 

White is running short of time. 28 Hxf5! 
Hxf5 29 Hd8+ Éxd8 30 Wxe6+ 217 31.274 
@h8 32 Wxf7 Edi+ 33 Yg2 Wxa3 34 £c2 
wins easily. 
28...cxd5 29 £xd5 £xd5 

Or 29...£fe8 30 We3! &h7 31 Wg5 Hes 
32 Wxh5. 

30 Wxd5+ Gh7 31 £2xf8 Exf8 32 e6 
Wc8 33 e7 re 34 We5 1-0 









Game 54 
Bareev-Vaiser 
Pula 1988 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 g2 d5 5 
¿Ah3! c6 6 0-0 £d6 7 åf4 0-0 
Of course if Black intends to play the 


...£e7 system he should do so immediately. 
8 YWb3 
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HUTT E A e —  ——— 


By no means inconsistent with the Ah3 
set-up is 8 &xd6 Wxd6 9 Wh3. After 9...b5!? 
10 cxb5 cxb5 the natural 11 Af4 or 11 Ad2 
might offer White something, but 11 Wxb5?! 
B\c6 12 Wd3 Hb8 13 Ac3 Bxb2 14 Bi) 


Eb4 15 e3 De4 was good for Black in Flear- 


Moskalenko, Fuerteventura 1992. 
8...2.e7! 9 Da31? 

9 Nd2 hé 10 £.xb8 Exb8 11 Af4 £.d6 12 
Byp6 BET 13 Des Ec7 14 ¿Ddf3 b6 15 Bfd1 
¿Nd7 led to equality in Guliev-Keitlinghaus, 
Ostrava 1993. 
9...h6!? 10 Had1 g5 11 &d2 a5! 

Preventing &b4. 

12 f3 
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12...b5! 

A logical pawn sacrifice with which Black 
generates a healthy initiative. 
13 cxb5 cxb5 14 “Axb5 

14 Wxb5 2a6. 
14...a4 15 We3 Wb6 16 Ac3 Ac6 17 
ni! 

Maintaining the balance. 17 2e1 Wxb2 
favours Black. 
17...Axd4 18 Wg1 c5 19 e3 b3 20 
$121 £xf2 21 Axf2 Acd 22 Ad3 Acd7 

In a level situation White now takes too 
many liberties, soon ending up in a worse 
position. 
23 e4?! d4 24 e5? 

24 De2 est? 25 exf5 Md5 is also uncom- 
fortable but not losing. 
24...dxc3 25 exf6 cxb2 26 Wxb6 “Oxb6 


27 t4? 

27 (Nxb2 f4! limits White to a deficit of a 
pawn. 
27...a3! 28 &xa8 Dxa8 29 Dc5 Ac7! 30 
Hd6 DAd5 31 Sg &f7 32 Hel gxf4 33 
gxf4. A\c3 34 Hd3 @xa2 

A quicker finish is 34...Ae2+! 35 &f2 
GC). 
35 Eb1 c3 36 Exc3 a2 37 Xcc1 
bxc1W+ 38 Exc1 Zd8 39 @f2 Hd2+ 40 
Se3 Ec2! 0-1 


Game 55 
Shipov-Moskalenko 


Moscow 1996 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 2g2 d5 5 
¿Dh3 c6 6 We2 £d6 7 0-0 0-0 8 2f4 
Sei 

8..b6 9 Ad2 b7 10 a3 We7 11 Bac 
Qxf4 12 Dxf4 Dbd7 13 cxd5 cxd5 14 Wat 
was a little bit better for White in Farago- 
Keitlinghaus, Dortmund 1988. However 
9... @.a6? 10 cxd5 cxd5 11 Af3 Des 12 Afc1 
He8 13 Bxd6 Axdo 14 Af4, Yryola- 
Agdestein, Gausdal 1987, is unpleasant for 
Black. 

8...Da6?! worked out poorly for Black in 
Gulko-Moskalenko, Helsinki 1992. After 9 
E\d2 Be4 10 Hadi We7 11 DAP Ab4 12 
Wh3 Bxf4 13 Dxf4 g5 14 ¿Dd3 ¿Axd3 White 
found 15 exd3! Ad6 16 Wb4 a5 17 Wc5 £d8 
18 Edel Wf 19 De5 with an excellent posi- 
tion. 
9 Ad2 

Heading for f3. Black now turns his atten- 
tion to the bishop on f4. 
9...AMh5 10 Sei 

White is not obliged to retreat. In fact 10 
DB Ad7 11 L£g5! h6 12 Lxe7 Wxe7 13 e3 
has been played. In Karpov-Vaiser, Baden- 
Baden 1995, Black saw White's knights as a 
juicy target, prompting him to try 13...g5. 
The game continued 14 “Del “Ddf6 15 “Ad3 
£2.d7 16 f4 Ag4 17 Áfel We7 18 Ahf2 gxf4 
19 Dxg4 fxg4 20 gxf4 £e8 21 De5 “Df6 22 


L e e araa aaaeaii 
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WO Ago 23 Wh4 SIS with approximate 


equality, although there is a lot of play left in 
the position. Jacimovic-Djurhuus, Yerevan 
1996, went instead 11 2.d2 2d6 12 M4, and 
now Black could have equalized with 
12...A\xf4! 13 £xf4 2xf4 14 gxf4 te, 

It is possible that 10 &xb8!? might prove 
strong. White seemed to have a small edge 
after 10...Éxb8 11 e3 g5 12 8 &d7 13 &f2 
in Cramling-Vaiser, Cap d'Agde 1996. How- 
ever, after 13...f4 14 exf4 gxf4 15 g4 Dg? 16 
(Dd3 £f6 17 De5 £xe5 18 dxe5 £e8 19 
&\b3 Black was not without counterplay. 
10...2d6 11 Df3 Ad7 
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12 Had1?! 

Shipov recommends the following line as 
an improvement on the game: 12 We1! (with 
the idea of 13 @F4) 12... We7 13 c5 (13 Al4!? 
(Oxf4 14 Q2xf4 Qxf4 15 Wxf4 Wxf4 16 exf4 
4\f6 is a traditional position that Black 
should not fear) 13...2e7 14 Af4 Get 
(14...Ddf6 15 “e5 favours White) 15 2xf4 
Wd8 16 b4 and White has an initiative on the 
queenside. 
12...Adf6 

12...h6! 13 Af4 Axf4 14 Vxf4 Qxf4 15 
exf4 95! offers Black promising play accord- 
ing to Shipov. 

13 De5 Ag4?! 

Despite Shipov’s mistrust of 13...h6! 14 
G\e6 Éf7 15 f3 it seems to me that Black 
might be okay after the unusual 15...dxc4! 16 
Wxe4 Ad5. 


14 &g5 

14 @xg4?! fxe4 15 Ags Af 16 £c1 h6 
17 e4 hxg5 18 e5 £Le7 19 exf6 £xf6 nets a 
pawn for Black, and the tripled g-pawns are 
not so bad. 
14...We8 15 Ad3 Wg6 16 Adf4 Dxf4 17 
2 xf4 2xt4 

17...£e7 18 £ “Mf6 19 “DI21? followed by 
e2-e4 gives White the initiative. 
18 “Axt4 
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White has won the opening battle and is 
slightly better. 
18...8h6 19 h3 Af6 20 Ad3 

Here or on the next move White should 
get going with b2-b4!. 
20...g5 21 e3 a5 22 a3 a4?! 

This pawn is weak here. 

23 Ecol Ded 24 De5 Ad6 25 Wd2 Gen 
26 d3 Ad6! 27 Ded Af7 28 f4! 

White is playing for the full point. 
28...2xe5 29 dxe5 Wg7 30 $h2 Lh8 31 
£g1 2g8 32 2f3 £d7 33 Wc3 g4 34 
£e2 gxh3 

An oversight in time-trouble. Black should 
play 34...h5 and accept a slightly worse posi- 
tion. 

35 94 fxg4 36 Hxg4 Wt7 37 Hcg1 Exg4 
38 £xg4 Eg8 39 cxd5 cxd5 40 Wbh4 2c6 
41 Hxg8+ Wxg8 42 f1! d4? 

Too optimistic, although 42...8g7! 43 
We7+ Wi7 44 Wd8! leaves White well ahead. 
43 Yxd4 292 44 2c4 &2c6 45 Wd2 2e4 
46 &f1 2f5 47 Wd7 Wg4 48 Wc8+ Zei 
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Dutch Stonewat q qqgz2z>A>+4 A 


49 Wxb7+ 296 50 Wb5 Wh4 51 We8+ 
$hg7 52 Wd7+ $h8 53 Wd2 hS 54 &b5 
@g7 55 £xa4 204 56 £d1 Gh6 57 b4 
We7 58 Wd6 Wt7 59 Wd8 Wb7 60 Wh8+ 
&h7 61 Wt8+ 1-0 


Game 56 
Aleksandrov-Gleizerov 


Voskresensk 1993 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 c6 5 
h3 d5 6 0-0 £d6 7 £f4 0-0 8 Ad2 
Zei 9 We2 

o eh Dei 10 Axed fxe4 11 f3 exf3 12 
Hxf3 @d7 was agreed drawn in Volkov- 
Gleizerov, Kstovo 1997. 
9...2\a6!? 

The knight is occasionally okay on a6, 
with b4, c5 and c7 in its sights. 
10 Bräi 

White brought the other rook to-d1 in 
Rogozenko-Nielsen, Yerevan 1996: 10 Hadi 
h6 11 &e5 g5 12 £xf6 £xf6 13 e3 &d7 14 
23 (Nc7 15 f4 g4 16 D£2 h5 17 Ad3 a5 18 c5 
We7 19 Hal Xa7 20 b4 Efa 21 b3 axb4 
22 axb4 Mb5 with chances for both sides. 
10...h6! 11 a3 g5 12 £e5 Dga4! 
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Black has equalized. 
13 b4 £d7 14 b5?! 

This is too optimistic. An even game re- 
sults from 14 Wb3 &e8 15 f4 &h5. 
14...Ac5! 

The knight jumps into action. 


15 bxc6 bxc6 16 Af3 Ded 

Black’s position is preferable. The knight 
on h3 is terribly misplaced. 
17 Hdb1 Ad6 18 £xd6 

Black threatened ...Axe5 followed by 
AMT. 
18...2xd6 19 Ae1 Wad 20 Ad3 Habs 
21 c5 £e7 22 Exb8 Exb8 23 Eb1 We7 
24 f4 gxf4 25 gxf4 ĉh4! 26 Wel 2e8 
27 213 Exb1 28 Wxb1 Wg7 29 Wb8! 

White has defended well, earning equality. 
29...2h7?! 

29..Wxd4+ 30 @g2 Df6 31 2. h5 We4+ 32 
21 We3 33 £.h5 draws. 
30 Wxe8! 61 
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31 @g5+! 

Black must have underestimated this. 
31..Wxg5+! 32 fxg5 DAxe8 33 gxh6 
&\c7?! 

33,..9.f6!? 34 e3 a5 is the best defence, al- 
though White has some chances to win. 
34 Ne5 2g5 35 $12 £h4+ 36 SH £g5 
37 &f2 2h4+ 38 &Se3 295+ 39 Gd3 
2f4 40 Axc6 &xh2 41 Axa7 Sxh6 42 
a4 &g5 43 Dep Sf6 44 Sc3 £g3 45 
Sb4 2e1+ 46 @b3 &f2 47 a5 f4?! 

47... 871? is better. 

48 %a4 25 49 Da7! &f6 50 b5 Da6 
51 c6 Ye7 52 £g4 &d8 53 £xe6 ci 
54 &\xc7 %xc7 55 £xd5 £xd4 56 Bb4 
2e3 57 Sc3 $d6 58 $d3 £c1 59 ed 
£d2 60 a6 £2e3 61 f5 Sc7 62 Ve! 

Black is now without moves. 
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5 h3 





62...2g91 63 &xf4 Sb6 64 &f5 ĉh2 65 
Sc &xc6 66 e4 291 67 SIE 2d4+ 68 
e5 &c7 69 Se6 2c3 70 Gd5 b4 71 
b5 Sb6 72 Se6! 2c5 73 d3 d4 74 
$d6 £c5+ 75 &d7 1-0 


Game 57 
Gleizerov-Moskalenko 





Balatonbereny 1994 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 2g2 d5 5 
h3 c6 6 0-0 2d6 7 £f4 0-0 8 Wc2 
Zei Oo d2 h6 
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The most direct and popular continuation, 
intending to harass White with the g-pawn. 
Consequently White has little choice but to 
part with his bishop, a part of the strategy 
that White is happy with anyway, since the 
h3-knight will soon need the f4-square. 

10 &xb8 Exb8 11 Af4 

This is the main line of the @h3 variation 
these days. Black has a variety of choices 
which will be investigated in this and the 
following two games. I believe that White 
should be slightly better but his edge is no 
more here than in other defences. There are 
many positions where Black defends slightly 
inferior positions in the King’s Indian, 
Nimzo-Indian, QGD and all other openings. 
At least in the Stonewall Black has his fair 
share of space. 
11...We8 

The next two games deal with 11...g5 and 





11...£.d6 respectively. 
12 e3 

12 &\d3!? might be preferable. 
12...2d6 13 d3 We7 

Opting for the alternative development of 
the bishop with 13...b6 deserves attention. 
After 14 Efel £d7?1 15 b4 g5 16 Af3 Wh5 
17 c5 £c7 18 cxb6 Éxbe6 19 Hab1 £fb8 20 
¿Dfe5 White was in control in Vanheste- 
Kern, Groningen 1990. However, 14...De4! 
15 M3 £a6! 16 Gen c5! was Black's im- 
provement in Roeder-Vaiser, Bern 1992, 
giving Black promising counterplay. 
14 Hab1! £d7 15 b4 2e8 16 a4 De4 17 


- ch?! 


17 f3! is enough for a modest advan- 
tage. 
17...£c7 18 b5?! 

18 “Af3 is still better. 
18...2\xd2 19 Wxd2 b6 

Black is no longer worse. 
20 Xfc1 cxb5 21 axb5 bxc5 22 xch 
£2xb5! 23 Axe6 Wxe6 24 Exc7 2c4! 25 
Abb7!? Exb7 26 Hxb7 
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26...É17? 

Missing the draw which, according to 
Moskalenko, is 26...Wa6! 27 Wb2 £f6!, e.g. 
28 h4 £b6 29 xb6 Wxb6 and Black is okay. 
27 Žb8+! h7? 

Another mistake after which White has a 
winning attack. 27...2f8 28 Wb4 WE7 keeps 
Black in the game, although 29 £b7 leaves 
White well ahead. 
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Dutch Stonewall 


28 Wa5 Ed7 29 We5 £d6 30 h4! 

White secures his king before the final at- 
tack. 
30...£b6 31 £d8! 141? 

One last try to muddy the waters. 
32 exf4! 

32 gxf42? Wf6 followed by ...2b1 and 
.Wxh4 wins for Black. 
32..We1+ 33 Gh2 Wxf2 34 Wc8! £t1 
35 Hh8+ &g6 36 h5+ 1-0 

36...8f6 37 Hf8+ Ye7 38 Wd8+ Leb 39 
Wxd5+ mates. 


Game 58 
Dragomarezkij-Moskalenko 


Alushta 1993 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 D6 4 g2 c6 5 
h3 d5 6 YWc2 &d6 7 0-0 0-0 8 &f4 
ĝe7 9 d2 h6 10 2xb8 Exb8 11 Afa 
g5!? 





A very aggressive reaction. Black decides 
that he can afford to part with his dark- 
squared bishop as White has already done so. 
The natural 11...2d6, granting the bishopa 
longer life, is considered in the next game. 
12 Dg6 

In general White should accept the invita- 
tion, but 12 @d3!?, intending @\f3-e5, also 
makes sense. 
12...Hf7 13 Dxe7+ Wxe7 14 Zae1!? 

14 Hacl is a logical possibility. 
14...2d7 15 Df3 Eg7 
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Lining up against White’s king. 
16 Ae5 Hf8 17 e3?! 

Restricting White to operating only on the 
queenside after Black’s excellent response. 
Danish GM Lars Bo Hansen’s suggestion of 
17 £31? 24118 &h1!, with the idea of breaking 
in the centre with e2-e4, deserves attention. 
17...94! 

Effectively fixing the structure so that any 
push by White does not reduce Black's con- 
trol of key squares. 

18 cxd5 cxd5 19 É£c1 £b5! 20 Hfet 
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Black has equalized. His structure is not 
worse, nor his bishop. Indeed it is worth 
taking time to consider the bishops and pawn 
formations here. Despite having nearly all his 
pawns fixed on the same colour squares as 
his bishop, Black is not worse ~ in fact the 
g2-bishop is doing nothing. 

21 We7 Axe5 22 Wxed W6! 23 Wxf6 
Exf6 24 Hc5 a6 25 Hec1 h5S 

Highlighting the solidity of Black’s set-up. 
26 b3! He7 27 a4 Se2 28 E5c2 2d3 29 
Ed2 2e4 30 £xe4 

Black cannot be allowed to plant his 
bishop on e4. 
30...fxe4 31 b4 Äff7 32 Ždc2 Yg7 33 
b5 axb5 34 axb5 f6 35 £c8 

White has created some chances, but 
Black defends well. 
35...eb! 





Even at this late stage of the game the 

Stonewall pawn mass plays a part. 
36 dxe5+ @xe5 37 Hh8 Hf5 38 Ed8 He6 
39 Hd7 Éb6 40 Dep %e6 41 Ed8 Ed6 
42 Eh8 b6 43 Hc7 d4! 44 exd4 Sd5 45 
Ech7 &xd4 46 Exh5 Hc5? 

Black can draw with 46...2xh5 47 £xh5 

e3! 48 fxe3+ Gxe3 49 Be54+ Of3 50 Hfs4 
$e3 etc. After the text Black’s rooks become 
rather passive. 
47 Eh4 Eg6 48 Hd8+ %c3 49 Hes Sua 
50 h3! £xb5 51 hxg4 Ebg5 52 Eb8 b5 
53 dg2 e3!? 

Trying to gain counterplay. 

54 fxe3+? 

L.B.Hansen offers the improvement 54 f4! 

e2 55 Heg Exg4 56 Axg4 Exe 57 213 Dei 


58 f5 with good winning chances. Now we 


have a draw. 
54...2xe3 55 Gh2 &d4 56 Gh3 &c3 57 


- Ec8+ bd4 58 Ed8+ $e3 59 Dep ZC 


KC, 


Game 59 
Kozul-Bareev 


Biel 1991 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 g2 c6 5 


h3 d5 6 0-0 2d6 7 &f4 £e7 8 Md2 
0-0 9 YWc2 h6 10 £xb8 Exb8 11 Df4 
£d6 


Allowing the removal of this bishop is not 


- aproblem for Black, but keeping it, for the 


P ob? 


moment at least, might well be preferable. 
12 Ad3 

Sensibly monitoring the e5-square. This 
can also be done with 12 Ag6 He8 13 Mf3 
¿De4 14 “Dfe5, when Andruet-Dolmatov, 
Marseille 1988, continued 14...Wf6 15 &xe4 
dxe4 16 c5 £xe5 17 Dxe5 Hd8 18 e3 £.d7 
19 £3, which has been evaluated as giving an 
edge to White. However, I am not sure that 
this is true. White has some weak squares on 
the kingside and Black has good chances of 
generating counterplay on the b-file. In fact 
Black went on to win the game. 
12...2d7 

Black is attracted to the e8-square for his 
bishop, affording easy access to both sides of 
the board. The alternative 12...b6 seems 
equally playable, e.g. 13 Af Bf7 14b4 Bab 
15 ¿Dfe5 Ec7, Sturua-Vaiser, Biel 1995. After 
16 Bact Ad7 17 DÍ4 We8 18 Wa4 Lxe5 19 
Wxa6 &xf4 20 gxf4 f6 21 Mc2 We7 Black 
was okay. Black’s use of the king’s rook 
along his second rank is worth noting. 

13 Af3 £e8 14 b4!? 

14 @fe5 Ad7 15 b4!? is another option. 
After 15...@)xe5 16 dxe5 White seems to be a 
little better. 

14...95 





It is nice to be able to make such aggres- 
sive moves in the opening in relative safety. 
The g5-pawn introduces possibilities of both 
..go-g4 and ...f5-f4, creates space behind 
which Black can better organise an attack and 
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Dutch Stonewall! 


even denies White use of the f4-square. Of 
course moving pawns creates weaknesses, so 
this should also be borne in mind. 
15 a4 

White is not distracted from his queenside 
offensive. 
15...a6 16 AfeS We7?! 
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Too passive. Consistent is 16...4\d7 17 
G\xd7 Wxd7 18 e3 f4! (Black has no coun- 
terplay after 18...&g6 19 c5 &c7 20 f4) 19 
exf4 gxf4, when White has no advantage. 
17 c5 &c7 18 b5! 

A little tactic that gives White the edge. 
18...cxb5 19 axb5 £xb5? 

A dubious exchange sacrifice. After 
19...axb5 20 Ha7 Wd8 21 Efai “Dd7 22 
&\xd7 $.xd7 23 ei White will win back the 
pawn with interest. 

20 Ag6 Wg7 21 Axf8 Hxf8 22 Efb1 

Black has insufficient compensation for 
the exchange. 
22...f4 
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23 c6!? 

The beginning of a great combination — 1 
am just not so sure that it 1s correct. See the 
note to Black’s 24th move. 
23...bxc6 

23...£xg3 24 hxg3 (Dg4 25 Hxb5! axb5 26 
cxb7 &.b8 27 Wc8! is a line given by Kozul. 
24 Xxb5! axb5 

24...cxb5 25 Exa6 He8 26 Ba7 He7 27 
Wc6 clearly favours White according to Ko- 
zul. I feel less sure about this assessment. It 
seems to me that White’s initiative is too 
slight to be significant. 

25 Za7 ep 

25...4c8 26 Wxc6 Yd7 27 Wb7 and &c5- 

a6 wins. 
26 Wxc6 Wxd4 

Or 26...Wf7 27 £h3. 

27 Wxe6+ %g7 28 2xd5! 1-0 

White wins a piece after 28... Wf6 29 Wd7+ 
2h8 30 £.e4 We7 31 Wxg7+ Sxe7 32 £c6 
fxg3 33 hxg3 ie 34 £xe8. 


5 nb? 





Summary 

The line with 5 @\h3! is definitely the one that asks the most questions of the Stonewall. Nev- 
ertheless it must be said that Black has good chances to equalize and to generate interesting 
play. However, to succeed in this variation requires more accuracy from Black than in any of 
the other main lines, so I suggest that you play through all the games in this chapter in detail. 
Although avoiding ...&.d6 is not necessary Black should not be too uncomfortable when set- 
tling for ...2e7. In fact Black is not without ideas, Tukmakov’s 7...2\a6!? (mentioned in Game 
46) being a good example. If Black does play ...£2.d6 White does best to waste no time in play- 
ing ££4, and after the tactical retreat to e7 at least Black has a target in the shape of the bishop 
on £4. Notice that in Game 55 White is not forced to answer 9...2h5 with 10 Sch, but 
9...2\a6!? (Game 56) is an interesting alternative to the more common 9...h6 of Games 57-59, 
when expanding with 11...g5 (Game 58) is fine and 11...8.d6 (Game 59) is sensible. 


1 d4 f5 2 93 f6 3 g2 e6 4 c4 d5 5 Ah3 
5 d2 c6 
6 “Dh3 - Game 49; 6 We2 ~ Game 50 


5...c6 
D Sei — Game 45 
6 0-0 
6 We2 Le7 - Game 47 
6...2d6 
6...2e7 — Game 46 
7 &f4 (D) 
7 b3 ~ Game 48; 7 Wo? - Game 51 
7... £e7! 
7...0-0 (D} 


8 @d2 b6 - Game 52 
8 YYb3 — Game 54 
8 Wce2 0-0 9 Ad2 
9 c3 — Game 53 
9..h6 ` 
9..h5 ~ Game 55; 9... Da6 - Game 56 
10 £xb8! Exb8 11 044 (DJ &d6 - Game 59 
11...We8 - Game 57; 11...g5 — Game 58 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Other Stonewalls 
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1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Af6 4 2g2 

In this chapter we turn to a brief investiga- 
tion of other ways of playing the Stonewall 
with Black. In Games 60-61 Black dispenses 
with ...c7-c6 with the simple aim of stealing a 
tempo (and not unduly weakening the dark 
squares). Without the c7-square available 
Black’s options are reduced, which 1s why 
White forces the bishop back to e7 in Game 
60. Black combines ...2e7 with ...2\c6 in 
Games 62-64, leaving White to decide 
whether to trade bishops (Games 62-63) or 
fianchetto (Game 64). Black plays ...Se7 and 
...c7-c6 in Games 65-67. In a bid to steer the 
game to a standard Stonewall (avoiding Dh3, 
for example) Black even delays ...d7-d5 in 
Game 65, only to lose a tempo when pro- 
moting the bishop to dé. Nigel Short is in 
experimental mode in Game 66 and, finally, 
tries to justify ...&e7 in Game 67 with a later 
...&.f6. It is important to note with these lines 
that delaying ...c7-c6 can allow Black to mod- 
ify his play according to White’s develop- 
ment. 


Game 60 
Lautier-Karisson 





Malmö 1999 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 Df6 3 £g2 e6 4 f3 d5 5 
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0-0 2d6 6 c4 0-0!? 

A Scandinavian speciality. As the selection 
in this chapter demonstrates, Karlsson is 
fond of sidelines in the Stonewall, most no- 
tably ...Ac6. The reasoning behind the text is 
to play ...b7-b6, continue as if ...c7-c6 were 
not necessary and later play ...c7-c5 in one 
go. Of course White knows that in this varia- 
tion Black must recapture on d5 with the e6- 
pawn, but this should not be too restrictive 
for the second player as this is often the de- 
sired option in any case. However, White can 
seek to exploit the d6-bishop's lack of flexi- 
bility in the case of c4-c5, the unavailability 
of the c7-square introducing more than one 


possibility. In this game Lautier immediately — 


gains space on the queenside. 
7 cdl? 

Less logical when the bishop can continue 
to reside on the b8-h2 diagonal, here this 
simple advance gives White extra control of 


the e5-square as well as the makings of | 


queenside expansion. Note that with the 
pawn still on c7 White can play-b2-b4 in the 
knowledge that ...a7-a5 can be safely met 
with b4-b5. The next game deals with 7 b3. 
7...2e7 8 b4 b6 9 2b2 a5 10 a3 

White wishes to combine his territorial 
superiority with a grip on the centre to se- 


verely restrict his opponent. The thematic _ 





response to a flank offensive is a vigorous 
reaction in the centre, but breaking with ...e6- 
e5 is by no means easy to engineer. 
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10...c6 

Tempting the pawns further forward with 
10...2\c6 11 cxb6 cxb6 12 b5 Da7 13 a4 does 
not help Black according to Lautier, who 
gives 13...£d7 14 Dbd2 “Mcg 15 Des de 
16 Hci £c8 17 Wb3 with an advantage to 
White. 
11 e5 Afd7 12 Ad3 axb4?! 

Tidying up the queenside, but Black’s plan 


is faulty. After 12...8a6! 13 @f4 f6 the 


position is far from clear. 
13 axb4 £xa1 14 &xa1 bxc5?! 

Consistent with the plan. 14....2.f6 limits 
White to a modest edge. 
15 bxc5 e5?! 

Unfortunately for Black his entire strategy 
— undermining White’s ambitious c5-pawn in 
order to fight it out in the centre — serves 
only to grant White control over the now 
vacant squares on the queenside. Again 
15...2.f6 is preferable. 
16 dxe5 Axc5 17 DAxc5 £xc5 18 Ad2 
@h8 19 We2 2b6 20 Ab3 f4 21 2d4 
2xd4 

21...2.f5 22 Yc3! underlines Black's prob- 
lems by strengthening White's hold on the 
dark squares on the queenside. By taking on 
d4 Black reduces pressure on the c5-square 
in the hope of freeing the self-inflicted back- 


= ward pawn on c6. 


Other Stonewalls 


22 Axd4 Wbh6 23 Wc3 2g4! 

Black is not falling for 23...c5? 24 Hcl 
cxd4 25 Wxc8 here, but this theme soor 
returns! 

24 h3?! 

24 gxf4! Bxf4 25 e3 Ef8 26 Hcl He8 2; 
f4 2.7 is more testing, although Black is stil 
y game. 

... C8? 

pa 271 15 much better; the bishop ha: 
nothing to do on c8. 

25 g4 c5? 26 Ect! Ad7 27 &xd5 Axe! 
28 Yxc5 Wxc5 29 Exc5 dii 
The stubborn 29...d8 creates more of ar 


inconvenience. Now White is winning. 


30 c7 Af6 31 e6 £2xe6 32 AxeG Eet 
33 Mxg7 Exe2 34 Df5? 

Time-trouble. 34 Hf7! d5 35 Ah5 Sek 
36 Hf5 wins. 
34...h5! 35 211 Hed? 

35...f4a2 is less accommodating, althougt 
White is close to winning after 36 f3. 
36 £f7 Dd5 37 g5 £e6 38 h4 Xa6 35 
@g2 Hb6 40 £d7 £b5 41 £d8+ Gh7 
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42 Éxd5! 1-0 


Black resigned due to 42...£xd5 43 g6+ 
Gh8 44 g7+ Bh7 45 g8.£ +. 













Game 61 
Schussler-Agdestein 
Espoo 1989 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 Af3 AG 4 g3 d5 5 
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Dutch Stonewall 


&g2 2d6 6 0-00-07 b3 

Schussler’s is another way to try and profit 
from the omission of ...c7-c6. White threat- 
ens to trade dark-squared bishops with 2.a3 
and Black can do nothing to prevent it as the 
usual ...We7 simply loses a piece to c4-c5, 
trapping the bishop. However, White’s plan 
takes time, a luxury that Black has already 
gained by leaving his c-pawn untouched - at 
least for the moment. Furthermore, Black’s 
experiment has left him less vulnerable on 
the dark squares than after ...c7-c6. These 
factors take the sting out of 7 b3. 
7...b6 8 a3 2b7 9 £xd6 Wxd6 

During the execution of White’s plan 
Black has sensibly continued his-develop- 
ment, even getting to develop his queen free 
of charge in the process! The diagram posi- 
tion illustrates how well Black is able to ad- 
dress matters in the centre without the help 


of the dark-squared bishop. In fact Black, , 


thanks to his accelerated development, is the 
first to stake a claim in the centre. 
10 We2 Ded 

With this and his next Black steps up the 
pace, concentrating on the c5-square in 
‘readiness for an advance of the c-pawn. 

11 Ac3 Aa6 12 cxd5 exd5 13 Hac c5 

A typical Stonewall position that is similar 
to the kind seen in the g3-system of the 
Queen’s Indian Defence. Black has a pleas- 
ant game. 

14 Efd1 We6 15 e3 Xae8 

Now every one of Black's pieces has a role 
to play. Note that Black a presence across 
the board. 

16 a3 h6 17 h4? 

An attempt to hold Black at bay that in- 
stead acts to accelerate Agdestein’s creation 
of an attack. 17 De5! cxd4 18 exd4 £c8 19 
Wb2 f4 20 Dei fxg3 21 fxg3 is a more 
aggressive continuation that keeps Black 
sufficiently occupied to leave the game bal- 
anced. 

17. Bei 18 Wb2 g5!? 
A rather complicated sacrifice that is diffi- 
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cult to resist playing. Black has a comfortable 
game and prospects of generating pressure 
on the kingside without having to take risks, 
and it seems that White can find a path to an 
advantage after 18...g5, but I would be care- 
ful with any final judgements here, as the line 
is very sharp. 
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19 hxg5 hxg5 20 “Axe4? 

Opening the d-file makes a big difference: 
20 dxc5! bxc5 21 Axe4 fxe4 22 Axg5! Who 
23 Mh3 £c8 24 Af4 Bh7 25 Exd5 Le 26 
&xe4 and White strikes back, although this ts 
too complex for a concrete assessment. 
20...fxe4 21 AxgS Wh6 22 (Ah3 £c8 23 
D4 2g4 24 $41 

24 ®xd5 Hh7 25 Bxe4 Wh2+ 26 Sf 
Wh1+! 27 £xh1 £xh1+ 28 &g2 2f3 mate! 
24...Wh2 25 dxc5 Eh7! 26 Ze1 
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26...Exf4 27 gxf4 Wg1+ 28 $d2 Wxf2+ 
29 &c3 Wxe3+ 30 Sc2 2£xd1+ 31 £xd1 


Eh2 32 Bd2 @xc5? 

32..Wxd2+ wins immediately. 

33 Wc3 Wxt4?! 34 b4 d3 35 We8+ 
297 36 Wd7+ $16 37 Wxd5? 

37 Wd8+ puts up more resistance. 
-37...£xg2 38 Wd4+ Be7 39 Exg2 He1+ 
40 2b3 Axg2 41 Wg7+ Wt7+ 42 xt? 
&xt7 43 Yc3 e3 44 Vd3 Ge 0-1 


Game 62 
Beliavsky-Short 


Linares 1989 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 AE 4 &g2 d5 5 
KD Gei 

This move is no longer popular. Short 
played 1t for some time but not with truly 
satisfactory positions from the opening. 
Black delays ...c7-c6 but denies White the 
tempo-gaining c4-c5 seen in Game 60. The 
attraction for Black is flexibility, as he can 
decide later whether to play ...2\c6 or ...c7-C6. 
6 0-0 0-0 7 b3! Ac6 8 £a3 





Now Black can choose where he prefers 


to see his opponent’s knight. For 8 &b2 see 
Game 64. 


8...2xa3 

Ignoring the bishop with 8...8d7 trans- 
poses to Game 63. 
9 Axa3 2d7 10 Ac2 

It is true that the knight does little on c2. 


“Black continues with his bishop manoeuvre. 
| 10...£e8 11 MDe5 a5 


Other Stonewall 


Standard fare, eyeing b4 and forcin 
White to consider the implications of a ft 
ture ...a5-a4. 

12 Wd3 

12 Wel £h5 13 £31? with the idea of Ed 
might offer White something according t 
Beliavsky, but even if this is true it cannot b 


much (White’s bishop is no better than it 
counterpart). 


12...4a6?! 

This seems strange as the rook has no re: 
path to activity. 12...Wdé6 looks better, chal 
lenging White’s hold on the centre. 

13 Efd1 Lg6 14 14?! 

14 De1!? has been suggested by Beliavsky 
with the following line in mind: 14...Axe5 1: 
dech f4 16 Wc3 De4 17 Rxe4 Qxed 18 f 
£g6 19 ei and White has a clear advar 
tage. 
14...e4 15 a3 £h5 16 De3 Axed 1; 
dxe5 c6 18 g4!? 

This seems to give White an excellen 
game but Short has a strong piece sacrific 
that makes his position tenable. 
18...2xg4! 19 Axg4 





19... Wha!! 

Putting an end to White's positional plan. 
Now White has no choice but to take the 
piece and allow Black’s queen to infiltrate the 
kingside, 

20 e3 Wxf4 21 2xe4 fxe4 22 YWe3 
Wf2+ 23 Gh1 Wxe2 24 Ed2 Wh5 25 
E£g1 Zaa8 26 £dg2 Wf3 27 cxd5 cxd5 
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It is a testament to the Stonewall that the 
pawn mass in the centre affords Black such 
confidence if an opportunity such as Short’s 
should present itself. 

28 Wc7 Hf7 29 Wh6 He8 30 Ac2 wa 
31 Wd6 Efe7! 32 Ad4 h5! 33 b5 h4 
34 h3 f3 35 h2 Wf4+ 7-7 


Game 63 
Timman-Short 


Tilburg 1990 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 DÍ6 4 £g2 2e7 5 
Df3 

I think this is the main reason why Short 
played the Stonewall with .. .2.e7, as White 
has no better move than the text. On 5 
¿Ah3?! Black has 5...d6!, switching plans. 
5...d5 6 0-0 0-0 7 b3 &d7 8 2a3 “cb 

This position could have been reached in 
the previous game, but 7...£.d7 can be an 
independent line. Short, for example, has had 
some success with 8...£2.e8!?. Then 9 Wol a5 
10 &xe7 Wxe7 11 Wa3?! is not a good plan 
(as seen in the Introduction). In Lautier- 
Short, Paris 1990, Black already had a good 
game after 11...Wb4 12 Hcl Ac 13 e3 Ae4, 
going on to outplay his opponent: 14 Del 
dxc4 15 bxc4 e5 16 Wxb4 axb4 17 Ac2 exd4 
18 exd4 b3! 19 axb3 Hxal 20 Axal Axd4 21 
fel @h5 22 Da3 De2+ and Black 1s win- 
ning. 9 We2 c6 10 Wb2!? has also been 
played, Tukmakov-Short, Germany 1991, 
continued 10...@bd7 11 Mbd2 £.h5 12 Bact 

a5! 13 Ag5!? Me8! 14 2xe7 Wxe7 15 Giel 

h6 16 Dh3 g5 17 £4 We7 18 We3 &h8 with 
a complicated game ahead. 
9 Wet 

The queen is not heading for a3. Another 
decent path for White is 9 £xe7 Wxe7 10 
Ech Qeg 11 cxd5 exd5 12 Hct (12 Wd3 
Hd8! 13 Hac is equal according to Illescas), 
e.g. 12...Hd8 13 Das De4 14 Eich “Dxc5 15 
Hxc5 f4 16 Wd2 fxg3 17 hxg3 and White had 
a pull in Illescas Cordoba-Bareev, Linares 
1992. 
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oa ap 10 &xe7 Wxe7 11 Ac3 2£e8 12 
We3! 
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Previously 12 e3 had been played. How- 
ever, with this move, monitoring the centre, 
Timman practically sealed the fate of this 
variation. Timman believes White is already 
better. 
12...dxc4?! 

Black should not open the b-file for his 
opponent. Sensible is 12...£d8, supporting 
the centre and leaving White to weigh up 
dëch 
13 bxc4 £d8 14 Efd1 g4 15 Wf4 Sri 
16 £ab1 eb!? 

16...b6 17 Ag5 is very difficult for Black. 
17 dxe5 Exd1+ 18 Bxd1 Wc5? 

This loses by force, but Timman has little 
faith in Black’s prospects anyway alter 
18...AcxeS 19 d5 Wd6 20 Ad4! and 
18...Agxe5 19 Ad5 Wdé 20 Ag5. 
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Other Stonewalls 





Now White sends in his knights. 
19 Ag5! 2xc4 20 Ad5 Ads 21 e6 2£xd5 
22 Exd5 Wa3 23 £d7 Ac6 24 £xc6 
bxc6 25 e7 He8 26 Wc4+ Gh8 27 Af7+ 
g8 28 Dh6+ h8 29 Wg8+ Exg8 30 
GEI mate 


Game 64 
Y rjola-Karlsson 


Gausdal 1987 





1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 g2 L£e7 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 0-0 7 b3 Ac6 8 2b2!? 





Avoiding the exchange of bishops, White 
decides that his own will have some influence 
on the long diagonal. 
8...2e4 

Later Karlsson deviated from this with 
8...a5 but had no success after 9 'Dc3 Ae4 10 
G\a4 b6 11 Hct Bb7 12 Wet Ab4?! 13 a3 
Ac6 14 e3 Ñf6 15 d3 Wf8, Polugaevsky- 
Karlsson, Haninge 1990. Then 16 f3 &g5 17 
exd5 exd5 18 (Ac3 Da7 19 De5 was excel- 
lent for White. Perhaps the immediate 
8...£.d7 is worth a try. Polugaevsky-Spassky, 
Tilburg 1983, continued 9 A\c3 Le8 10 Ags 
27 11 e3 Wd7 12 Axf7 £xf7, when 13 
¿Da4 b6 14 Ec1 Dd8 15 “Ac3 Ef8 16 f3 Df7 
17 e4 left White only slightly better after his 
opponent’s manoeuvres to {7. White went 


for manoeuvres of his own in Schmidt- 


Spassky, Buenos Aires 1978, but 9 Ae5 Be8 


10 Ad3 Rf7 11 Ad2 a5 12 AB Des 13 c5 


£6 was fine for Black, who successfully 
handled White’s queenside expansion after 
14 a3 b6 15 Hcl Be8 16 We2 bxc5 17 Mxc5 
(Axc5 18 Wxc5 Wb8 19 d2 Ha6 20 e3 
Bb6. 
9 e3 a5!? 10 a3 £d7 11 We2 Bes 12 
¿Nel a4!? 
Seeking to make progress on the light 
squares on the queenside. 12...2.6, preparing 
...2e7, is a more patient treatment of the 
position. 
13 b4 
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13...b5!? 

Notice how Black’s light-squared bishop 
makes a valid contribution on e8, from 
where it can also transfer to the kingside. 
14 cxd5! 

The main idea behind Black’s plan is to 
meet 14 cxb5? with 14...Ma7, when Black has 
good control of the light squares. Closing the 
queenside with 14 c5 is roughly level and 
shifts the play over to the other flank. The 
text, on the other hand, denies Black use of 
the b5-square while keeping the play open. 
14...exd5 15 Ad3 AbB!? 

A decent alternative is 15...Da7 to quickly 
send the knight to c4. 

16 e5 HaG 17 £3 Ad6 18 Ad2 4c4 19 
“\dxc4 dxc4 20 f4! 

Clamping down on the centre. 
20...4d6 21 Éad1 £h5 22 £d2 Ad7 23 
h3 &g6 24 d5? 

24 2.£3! “fo 25 He? Ad5 26 Wd2! gives 
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White an advantage. Now it is Black’s turn to 


play. 
24... f6! 25 Het He8 26 Ac6 Wc8 27 


5\d4 Wa6 28 Ae6 Wh6 29 Gh2 £2xb2 30 
Wxb2 ATE 31 g4!? fxg4 32 e4 
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32...gxh3? 

The advantage swings once more - 
32...Bdxe6 33 dxe6 Wxe6 34 e5 Wf5! dem- 
onstrates the type of position Black is look- 
ing for — a healthy pawn structure and a 
powerful light-squared bishop! 

33 &xh3 Hdxe6 34 £xe6+ bäi 

Despite the material deficit the best 
chance lies in another exchange sacrifice: 
34..Exe6! 35 dxe6 Wxe6, when Black can 
generate threats around White's exposed 
king. 

35 f5 4£h5 36 £g1?? 

Throwing the win away. Correct is 36 
Wd4, e.g. 36...Wxd4 37 Éxd4 (Dg4+ 38 ie? 
Nes 39 d6! ¿Df3 40 d7 Éd8 41 Zedl. 
36...We3! 37 Hdg2 c3 38 YWf2?? 

And this throws the draw away. 38 Wel 
Wxc1 39 Exc1 Dxe4 40 Bgg1 leads to equal- 
ity. 
aa ges 39 Exg4 Wxf2+ 40 £1g2 
Wd4 0-1 


Game 65 
I.Sokolov-Yusupov 





Nussloch 1996 


1 d4 e6 2c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 Le7 5 
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Preparing a more traditional Stonewall set- 
up while intending to counter the threat to 
exchange bishops after 7 b3 with, for exam- 
ple, 7...a5!?, so that 8 2.23 can be answered 
with 8...d6 or even 8....£xa3 9 sai dë 
7 Mbd2 d5 8 We2 d7 9 He5 L£e8 10 
¿Adf3 e4 11 b3 Gh8 12 2b2 2d6 

In order to avoid lines such as ¿Ah3 on the 
way to the standard Stonewall Black pays the 
price in the loss of a tempo. 

13 Del Ad7 14 A1d3 We7 15 Dxd7?! 

Sokolov believes that White has an advan- 
tage after 15 £3! Aef6 16 c5 &c7 17 b4, with 
opportunities on the queenside. The text 
reduces Black’s defensive burden. 
15...2xd7 16 c5 £c7 17 b4 £e8 18 f3 


En dm 
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In reply to the automatic 18 De5 Black 
has a promising pawn sacrifice in 18...&xe5 
19 dxe5 f4!, when 20 2xe4 dxe4 21 Wxe4 





&.26 brings our old friend the light-squared 
bishop to life with sufficient compensation. 

With his knight attacked Black should 
now refuse to retreat and instead try to ex- 
ploit the voluntary weakening of White’s 
kingside pawn complex with 18...2\xg3! 19 
hxg3 £xg3. Then 20 f4 2h5! sees the other 
bishop take a piece of the action, and after 21 
¿Des Wh4 22 2 f3 Wxf4 the situation is 


complicated indeed. 


18...0f6 19 Wd2 


White has an edge. 
19...2g8?! 
The thematic 19...2\d7 is preferable, aim- 


ing to address the traditional positional mat- | 


ter of the e5-square by pushing the e-pawn at 


-= the appropriate time. 


20 Hae a5 21 a3 axb4 22 axb4 Ha2 
Handing over the afile to White. 22... 2.96 


-connects the rooks. 
- 23 Hal Éxa1 24 xat g5 25 ea! 





With no worries on the queenside White 
is free to turn his attention to the centre, and 
in so doing to Black’s king. 
25...fxe4 26 fxe4 dxe4 27 f2 Ad5 

This has to be played sooner or later. 


28 Dxe4 h6 29 Hel 296 30 b5 215 31 
` We2 


eg is much worse. 
...Wg7 32 Ad6 2a5 
SECH .2xd6 33 cxd6 Éd8 34 bes bxc6 35 


` Wes is winning for White. 
-. 33 &xd5 cxd5 34 Én Ef8 35 g4 


Other Stonewalls 


Slightly stronger is 35 @xf5 exf5 36 We6. 
35..£g6 36 Wxe6 EÉxfl+ 37 &xf1 
£d3+ 38 $f2 Wf8+ 39 f5 

An easier win is 39 WE7! Wxf7+ 40 Dxf7+ 
Be7 41 “Od6 etc. 
39...£c7 40 b6 £xh2 41 We7! 

White is still on the way to the full point. 
41...Wxe7 42 Dxe7 2c4 43 £a3! Gh7 
44 c6! bxc6 45 Af5! 2d3 46 Zeil Le4 
47 Dd6 åg1+ 48 Sd2 2xd4 49 b7 a7 
50 c8 £b8 51 2d6 d4 52 £xb8 c5 53 
&\d6 1-0 










Game 66 
Speelman-Short 
London 1991 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 f6 4 L£g2 Le7 5 
f3 d5 6 0-0 0-0 7 c2 2d7!? 8 b3 a5 
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Short really experiments in this game, test- 
ing the limits of the Stonewall. 
9 2a3 c6 

Speelman has always been an imaginative 
player. In his annotations he suggests 
9...2.b4!? with the idea of 10 2b2 a4! 11 a3 
axb3 12 Wxb3 2a5, when Black does not 
lose the b-pawn but must face a strong 
knight after 13 @e5!, with a complicated 
position. 
10 Sxe7 Wxe7 11 e5 2e8 12 Ad3 
£h5 13 Df4 ap 

Exposing the king without gaining any- 
thing. The circumspect 13....£.£7 maintains a 
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normal Stonewall position that should be 
slightly favourable for White. 
14 Axh5 AxhdS 15 Ad2 Ad7 16 a3 Ahf6 
17 Wc3 Ab6 18 Éab1! Ef7 

Not 18...Wxa3?! 19 We3. 
19 b4 axb4 20 axb4 
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White seems to be making progress on the 
queenside, suggesting that Black should per- 
haps prepare for b4-b5 with 20...2c8. Also 
possible is 20...dxc4 21 @xc4 @fd5, e.g. 22 
Wb3 @Axc4 23 Wxc4 Ha4. What is clear is 
that Black should refrain from the following 
move. 
20...Ae4? 21 2xe4! fxe4 22 b5 

Thanks to 20...a\e4 White’s attack has just 
gained another tempo and will soon be im- 
possible to stop. 
22...£a3?! 

Speelman proposes 22...4Ad7. 

23 Eb3 Exb3 24 Wxb3 c5 25 We3! 

Concentrating on key dark squares in the 
centre. 
25...Ad7 

25...cxd4 26 Wxd4 @xc4 27 @xc4 dxc4 
28 Wxc4 e3 29 £3 gives White a clear lead in 
the ending. 

26 dech xch 27 Wd4! HS 28 Hat 
G7?! 

The losing move. Black can still hang on 
after 28... WE8 29 24!) Hf4 30 cxd5 £xg4+ 31 
$h1 exd5 32 Wxd5+ $h8 33 Deitz, al- 
though White is much better. Now the game 
is almost over. 
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29 Ha8 Ad7 30 Za7! DAf6 31 Wh6 Zap 
32 Wxb7 Wc5 33 WI7+ h6 34 e3 Wh4 
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35 g4! 1-0 


Game 67 - 
Kasparov-Short 
Brussels 1987 





1 d4 e6 2 g3 5 3 &g2 DIG 4 AB Le7 
5 c4 d5 6 0-0 0-0 7 Abd2 

For the moment Kasparov refrains from 
b2-b3 and avoids the ....Ac6 lines, developing 
normally like Sokolov. 
7..c6 ` 

Black decides to play a normal Stonewall 
with the bishop on e7. 
8 Dep Abd7 9 Ad3 Ded 10 We2! 
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Kasparov believes that White is already 
better. It is possible, of course, that this 1s 
true. In Game 65 Black accepted the loss of a 


Other Stonewalls 





tempo with ...&d6 to be slightly worse, so 
here we investigate the move that gives 
...2.e7 independent significance. 
10...2f6 11 f3 Gh8 12 b3 Wes 13 
Sai 

13 a4! is stronger, as Black has no choice 
but to play 13...a5 to prevent the march of 
Whites a-pawn, as illustrated in the 
Introduction. 
13...Eg8 14 Hac1 ab 15 £b2 Wh5 16 ad 
£d8 17 2a3 Eg8 18 b1 
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Latching on to the thematic plan of b3-b4. 
Black opts to trade knights. 
18..Ag5 19 Biel Gr? 20 Mxg5 £xg5 
21 £d6 

The freedom of White's bishop does high- 
light the drawback of posting Black's on f6. 
21...2f6 22 e3 g5 23 b4! axb4 24 Exb4 
¿Nf8 25 Zeb1 

25 De5! Gives White a clear advantage. 
25...Ag6 26 Ac5 £a7 27 Wb3? 

White is playing too slowly. Now is the 
time to strike: 27 a5! £d8 28 2b3 Ha8 29 
&\xb7 and White has a commanding posi- 
tion. 
27...8g7 28 We2 Wg8! 29 h3? 

29 “\d3 leaves White on top. 
29...Wd8! 30 2b8 Dap 31 cxd5 cxd5 32 
ĝe5 DxeS5 33 dxe5 %£xe5 34 “Axb7 
£xb7 35 £xb7 Axb7 36 £xb7 Zb8! 37 
We6 Exb7 38 Wxb7 Wc7 39 Yb5 297 

Black should in no way lose this endgame, 
but Kasparov finds a way to set Black new 
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problems. 
40 a5 d4 
40...&d6 is the simplest, leading to a draw. 
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41 a6! 

Winning a piece. 
41...dxe3 42 a7 exf2+ 43 Gh1 Wxa7 44 
Wxe5+ GEI Ap &f1 h5? 

Black should make the draw with 
45... Wa8+ 46 @h2 Wd5. If the queens come 
off Black has no problems in making a draw, 
as White needs his g-pawn to win the game 
since the h-pawn + light-squared bishop is a 
theoretical draw. 

46 2c4! 

Forcing Black to give up his f-pawn to 
keep his centre together. 
46...f1W + 47 &xf1 Wa8+ 48 Gh2 Wd8 
49 2e2 Wd2 50 gi Wel+ 51 Sg2 Wd2 
52 &f2 g4 53 h4 Wd8 54 Ze3 re 55 
Wad e5? 

It is difficult to see how White can make 
any progress without this help. Now White's 
bishop teams up with the queen. 

56 £c4+ &g6 57 Wce7 Bai 58 Wd6+ 
We 59 Wd7 Wb6+ 

Another winning line for White is 
zo. Wei 60 We8+ Bh7! 61 Be2! Shé 62 
We6+ We6 63 Wxed etc. 

60 2d3 Wb1+ 61 c3 1-0 

Kasparov gives the following: 61...Wel+ 
62 Sb4 Wel+ 63 &b5 Whi+ 64 cs Wel+ 
65 cb We2+4 66 Sc7 We2 67 Web+ Gh7 68 
Sd8 Wd2+ 69 Be8 and White wins. 
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Summary 

Of the plans put forward in this chapter I prefer delaying ...c7-c6 (Games 60-61), an idea that 
seems perfectly reasonable. Moreover, stereotype play from White saves Black a tempo! The 
only problem for Black might be Ah3. The Short/Spassky/Karlsson treatment of ...\c6 (or 
delaying any move involving the c6-square) avoids “h3 but introduces other inconveniences 


for Black. Games 63, 65 and 67 are good examples of how these lines should be handled by © 


White, who can count on a slight advantage. 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 g3 Df6 4 £g2 d5 
4...$.e7 5 f3 0-0 6 0-0 c6 - Game 65 
5 f3 Gei 
5...£.d6 6 0-0 0-01? (D) 
7 c5!? — Game 60 
7 b3 - Game 61 


6 0-0 0-0 /D} 7 b3 

7 c2 - Game 66 

7 Dbd2 c6 8 De5 - Game 67 
7...Ac6 (D) 

7...8.d7 — Game 63 
8 2a3 - Game 62 

8 Bb2!? - Game 64 
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6...0-0 | 6...0-0 7...De6 
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CHAPTER SIX 


White Plays an early e2-e3 az 
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In this final chapter we shall investigate the 
different positions arising in the Stonewall 
when White plays e2-e3 and develops his 
bishop to e2 or d3. These variations occur 
most often from the Meran (Queen’s Gam- 
bit), but it is also possible to reach them in 
the Dutch proper after 1 d4 f5 2 c4 e6 3 Ac3 
G6 4 e3!?. In Game 68 Black pays too big a 
price to play the Stonewall, allowing White to 
actively post his dark-squared bishop and 
then launch an attack with g2-24. Games 69- 
70 feature less threatening versions of g2-g4. 
In Game 71 White monitors the e4-square 
with £43, Age2 and f2-f3; the unavailability 
of e4 is not a problem for Black here. Black 
delays ...A\f6 in Game 72 in order to leave 
the square free for the queen — a rather ambi- 
tious approach. White tries for an initiative of 
his own in Game 73, throwing his queenside 
pawns forward, whereas Games 74-76 see 
White play b2-b3 and 2.b2. Finally, Karpov's 
answer to ...f7-f5 is f2-£4 in Game 77, locking 
the centre pawns! 


Game 68 
Serper-Sequera 


San Felipe 1998 





1 c4 e6 2 Ac3 dd 3 d4 f5 
This version of the Stonewall cannot be 


recommended. White’s fluid development 
soon leads to a dangerous initiative. 
4 Df3 c6 5 2f4 

White should not be allowed the luxury of 
bringing out both bishops. 
5...Df6 6 e3 £e7 7 £d3 0-0 8 Yc2 De4 
9 g4! 
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This is the key position. Black’s play thus 
far has concentrated on the traditional grip 
on the centre, but the text highlights how 
fragile this can be when White has been al- 
lowed to deploy his forces as in the diagram 
position. Black needs to protect e4 as well as 
keep the b1-h7 diagonal closed, leaving 
White free to push his g-pawn with the sim- 
ple plan of opening the g-file. 
9..Wa5 
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After 9...fxg4 10 De5 Black is already un- 
der pressure. Note that only by postponing 
castling could White play 9 g4, while his next 
1§ testament to his own centre’s solidity. 
10 Se2! 

By now itis clear that White intends to at- 
tack and must connect his rooks. The king is 
safer in the centre than on the queenside. 
10...2h8 11 Hhg1! 

Clearly the strongest continuation, al- 
though White also had a good game with the 
more optimistic 11 h4!? “Dd7 12 h5 in Aa- 
gaard-Williams, Hampstead 1998. After 
12...“¿Adf6? (Black should not relinquish con- 
trol of e5) 13 De5 (Dxc3+ 14 bxc3 De4? 15 
&2xe4 fxe4 Black was already losing. 
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The game continued 16 Dg6+!! hxg6 17 
hxg6+ @g8 18 Wel Wd8 19 &c7!!, when the 
best defence 19...2.h4! leads to a win for 
White after 20 2xd8 Exf2+ 21 di &xd8 
22 Sei Ef3 23 Le2 Eg3 24 Wa3! with the 
idea of 25 Hh8+! etc. Instead Black tried 
19... Bxf2+ 20 &xf2 Rh4+ 21 Ve2 We5, but 
after 22 Wet e5 23 Wh2 £xg4+ 24 $d2 
exd4 25 cxd4 dxc4 he resigned. 
11...Ad7 12 Hg2! Adf6 13 Žag1 De8 
13...Axg4 14 h3 Dexf? 15 Hxf2 Dxf2 16 
@xf2 does nothing to diminish White’s ini- 
tiative. 
14 De5 Aad6?! 
14...£b4 15 gxf5 exf5 16 £h6! is worth 
remembering. 
15 c5 





15...0e4 

Serper offers the following line: 15...Df7 
16 gxf5 exf5 17 £xf5 Axed 18 Bxe5! Hxf5 
19 Xxg7 (Dxg7 20 Hxg7 £f8 21 Bd7+! des 
22 Wxf5 £:xd7 23 Wxd7 followed by Wes. 
16 f3 Axc3+ 17 bxc3 £f6 18 h4 Wd8 
19 h5 £e7 20 gxf5 exf5 21 h6 216 

Black loses after 21...g6 22 Exg6 hxg6 23 
Axgot+ Le8 24 Dxf8+ Yxf8 25 h7 Åf6 26 
Ee8+ Sf7 27 2xf5 etc. 
22 hxg7+ @xg7 23 2h6 We7 24 2xg7+ 
&xg7 25 Exg7 Wxg7 26 Bug? &xg7 27 
Wb1 h8 28 Wh1 &g7 29 Wha Le6 30 
We7+ 27 31 £xt5 1-0 


Game 69 
Agrest-Lautier 
Harplinge 1998 





1 c4 e6 2 Ac3 d5 3 d4c64e3 
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Only with the bishop on cl should Black 
head for the Stonewall set-up. 
4...£d6 

Waiting for White to show his hand. The 
immediate 4...f5 is also possible, when 5 g4 
should be taken very seriously. Taking on g4 
involves some risk, e.g. 5...fxg4?! 6 Wxg4 
4\f6 7 We2. Then 7...b6 8 Af3 Abd7 9 2d2 
£d6 10 Wxg7 Be8 11 Who We7 12 0-0-0 
&b7 13 cxd5 exd5 14 2h3 was better for 
White in Gomez Esteban-Antunes, Mesa 
1992, while in Neidhardt-Novak, Germany 
1997, White should have followed 7...Wc7 8 
(Af3 £b4 9 2d2 0-0 with 10 0-0-0 and a 
promising attack. The active 7...c5! is better, 
e.g. 8 ARB Dcb 9 2d2, when Ftacnik rec- 
ommends 9...cxd4 10 exd4 2d7 11 0-0-0 
Hc8. Instead of 9...cxd4, Seirawan- 
Yermolinsky, USA 1994, continued 9...a6?! 
10 0-0-0 We7 11 dxc5! Bxc5 12 Hei 0-0 13 
Hien $h8 14 Sbi Ded? 15 Dat a7 16 
2b4 He8 17 We3 and Black resigned. 

More circumspect is 5...@\{6, which is 
similar to our main game. Typical is 
Nadanian-Lputian, Yerevan 1999, which 
continued 6 gxf5 exf5 7 @f3 2d6 8 Wb3 
dxc4 9 £xc4 We7 (also possible is 9...b5 10 
217+ $18 11 e6 £xe6 12 Wxe6 Wd7 with 
equality) 10 Ag5! Ef8 11 2d2 h6. Now 12 
Se6 Abd7 13 AB Ab6 14 £xc8 Bxc8 is 
equal, but instead there came an interesting 
piece sacrifice after 12 Ze6!? b5! 13 Axb5 
cxb5 14 &xb5+ “Abd7 15 Hcl Bb8 16 Ket 
g5 17 (Ac7+, when Black could have main- 
tained the balance with 17...2d8 18 De6+ 


. Se8 19 Axf8 Sxf8. It is important to note 


that White’s bishop went straight to c4 here, 
whereas Lautier’s 4...$d6 denies White this 
luxury. 

7 4\h3!? has been suggested by Ftacnik, 
but 7 Wb3! is dangerous, when Black’s best is 
probably 7...dxc4 8 &xc4 2d6!9 27+ Ge7 
10 &c4b5 11 e2 e6 with a complicated 
position, rather than the automatic 8...We7>! 
9 h3! b5 10 2d3 26 11 Af4 &h6 12 Ace?! 
which was very good for White in Portisch- 


Haba, Yerevan Ol 1996. 
5 203 15 6 941? DÍ6 

Sensibly continuing with development. 
7 gxf5 exf5 8 Wb3 dxc4 9 2xc4 We7! 
10 a4 

White does not wish to be pushed back 
after ...b7-b5. 
10...2\bd7! 


DES K 
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The knight prepares to go to f6 to support 
its partner, rather than a6 and b4. Comparing 
the diagram position with Nadanian-Lputian 
in the note to Black’s 4th move, above, we 
see the key difference is the location of 
White’s king’s knight. Here it remains at 
home on gl, while Nadanian’s knight soon 
jumped into e6. 

11 a5 

Without this Black would obtain a better 
position with ....Db6 and (after the c4-bishop 
retreats) ...2e6. 
11...He4 12 AT3 Ddf6 

Petursson believes that Black already has 
the advantage. Castling kingside is not an 
option due to White’s command of the a2-g8 
diagonal, but White’s king has been equally 
inconvenienced by g2-g4. In fact by concen- 
trating on action in the centre Black hopes to 
exploit this. 

13 h3 Eb8 14 £g1 g6 15 Dxe4d Dxe4 16 
h4 f4!? 

Lautier elects to attack the white king. 
Another possibility is 16...b5 17 axb6 axb6, 
when Black plans to fight for the a2-g8 di- 
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agonal, thus prompting White to play the 
rather awkward 18 Wa2 b5 19 &b3. Then 
the displacement of White’s pieces favours 
Black (the a-file offers White nothing). The 
direct text, however, also looks promising for 
Black. 

17 Ags 
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17...4f8 

Defending f7 is not really necessary, so 
Black should try 17:..&.f5. There is no reason 
to fear 18 f7 f8 19 Axd6é Axdé6 as now 
the c4-bishop is under fire, and White needs 
to keep this piece on the board. Alternatively, 
after (17...&f5) 18 @\xe4 Black can recapture 
-with the bishop. 

18 Axe4 Wxe4 19 2d3 

Preventing ...2.£5 but relinquishing the e6- 
square. 
19...We7 20 e4?! 

Consistent, and it is natural to try to close 
the centre with the enemy queen and rook 
posted so menacingly. Unfortunately for 
White the d4-pawn is left without protection 
and the e3-square is not available to the 
bishop. Consequently the d-file now be- 
comes the focus of Black’s attention. 
20...£e6! 

Suddenly Black's forces jump to action. 
21 We2 2£b4+ 22 £d2 £d8! 

The d-pawn is doomed and White is in 
serious trouble. 

23 a6 £xd4 24 axb7 Wxb7 25 £c3! 
A good defensive move, hoping to make 


it more difficult for Black to para 
25...A4f7! 

It is preferable to bring the rook into play 
on this rank in order to provide the a-pawn 
with extra protection. 

26 h5 Efd7 27 hxg6 hxg6 

Not 27...£xd3?? 28 gxh7 £h3 29 £g8+. 

28 £a6 Wb6 29 Éxg6 £f7 30 Éh6 
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30...£d2! 
Winning a piece and the game. 
31 £xd2 Exd2 32 Yxc6+ Yxc6 33 Exc6 
£c2+ 34 @d1 Exc6 35 &2b5 2b3+? 
35...2.h5+ 36 £e2 Ed6+! 
36 %e2 “£c4+ 37 £xc4 £xc4 38 Éxa7 
Exe4+ 39 Sf3 Ed4 40 Had Ye7 41 Yg4 
@e6 42 f3 Ye5 43 Dap d2 44 Ée8+ 
2d5 45 Kc8 L£e3 46 £b83 c5 47 Hc8+ 
&b4 48 Hb8+ Va4 49 b3+ Ya3 0-1 


Game 70 
Gelfand-Short 





Tilburg 1990 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 f5 3 Ac3 Df6 4 e3 d5 
4...&.b4 is also a good move here, giving 

Black a comfortable version of the Nimzo- 

Indian. 

5 £d3 c6 6 h3!? 

Insisting on the g2-g4 thrust, this idea is 
too slow to trouble Black. In the next game 
White concentrates on e4 with f2-f3, 
6...2d6 7 g4?! 0-0 

Black has responded calmly to White’s 
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show of kingside aggression with sensible 
development. In the previous game the odd 
7 h3?! 0-0 would have led to the diagram 
position, above, which suggests that Gel- 
fand's treatment lacks punch. 
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8 Wc2?! 

Presenting Black with a chance to develop 
an early initiative. 8 @f3 is better, with a 
complex game ahead. 
8...Ma6! 9 a3 dxc4 10 £xc4 b5 11 e2 

11 a2 b4 12 Da4 Gh8 illustrates how 
misplaced White's pieces can become. 
11...b4 12 Da4 bxa3 13 bxa3 Ded 

Black has the advantage thanks to his su- 
perior development. His knight has found 
the usual influential outpost on e4, giving 
him a commanding presence in the centre, 
and White is in no position to use the g-file. 
The f2-pawn, meanwhile, is particularly 
susceptible to attack. 

14 *Af3 

14 Yxcó6 Wa5+ 15 $f1 4b8 cannot be 
recommended to White. 
14..Wa5+ 15 $11 Ac7! 

15...05 16 gxf5 exf5 17 dxc5 Daxc5 18 
&xc5 2xc5 19 2b? is less clear according to 
Short. 15...4Ac7 keeps the tension and pre- 
pares to bring the light-squared bishop into 
play. 

16 Ab2 2a6 17 Ac4? 

Another natural choice as White does not 
wish to part with a potentially useful de- 
fender (and the text also returns the knight to 


White Plays an Early e2-e3 





the struggle). However White should in fact 
exchange bishops and decentralise Black’s 
queen with 17 £xa6 Wxa6+ 18 Gei al- 
though Black is still ahead. 

17...Wd5! 

A wonderful posting for the queen, de- 
fending the advanced knight, relieving the f5- 
pawn of its duty and in turn preparing to 
launch an attack on the File. 

18 Eg1 fxg4 19 Exg4 
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White has finally given his rook the g-file, 
but the result is to see Black with an open file ` 
of his own. Ironically White’s problems are 
his own making, having inaccurately followed 
up his rather slow kingside build-up. In the 
diagram position Black has the opportunity 
to win the game with a nice combination. 
19...Ag3+?! 

Not the strongest move. Instead 
19...A\xf2! 20 &xf2 Bxc4 21 e4 Wxd4+ 22 
£.e3 Wxal 23 Wxc4 Wxa3 gives Black a 
completely winning position. 

20 Exg3! 

Black wins easily after 20 fxg3? pu? 21 
2xf3 Wxf3+ 22 Hg1 Hfs 3 
20...2xg3 21 &g2! h4 22 e4 Wns : 23 
“\xh4 

23 Aces! £xe2 24 Wxe2 offers more 
chances to survive, although White is still 
struggling. 

23... Wxh4 24 e3 £f6 25 Eh1 Bata 26 | 
SITES ! 
A mistake in a hopeless position. 
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26...8xf2+ 27 £xf2 Wxf2+ 28 «2h! 
We1+ 0-1 


Game 71 
Korchnoi-P .Nikolic 


Sarajevo 1998 





1 d4 f5 2 c4 Af6 3 Dc3 e6 4 €3 da 5 
2d3 c6 6 Wc2 2d6 7 f3 0-0 8 Age2 
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White’s set-up is, of course, designed to 
deprive Black of the e4-square. The draw- 
back is that the knight is less actively placed 
on e2, with the reduced control of the e5- 
square being a key difference. Furthermore, 
DD voluntarily weakens White’ dark 
squares. These factors give Black a comfort- 
able game. 
8...We7 

This is probably not the best from the op- 
tions available. 8...dxc4?! was seen in Lobron- 
Sveshnikov, Budapest 1996. After 9 £xc4 b5 
10 2b3 Gh8 11 e4 b4 12 €5 bxc3 13 bxc3 
S.c7 14 exfo Wxf6 15 0-0 e5 16 dxe5 £xe5 
17 f4 &c7 18 2b2 Ad7 19 c4 White stood 
better. The following are improvements on 
this and the game continuation: 8...Abd7 9 
52.2 We7 10 cxd5 Axd5 11 a3 D7F6 12 h3! 
e5 13 Axd5 Axd5 14 e4 fxe4 15 fxe4 Abb 
was already better for Black in Bykhovsky- 
Vekshenkov, Pavlodar 1991, while 8...2h8 9 
2.d2 Ye? 10 0-0 dxc4 11 Bxcd b5 12 2d3 
Dab 13 a3 b4 14 Da4 bxa3 15 bxa3 Bxa3 16 
Afb1 £b8 17 Wxcó Exb1+ 18 Exb1 Db4 19 


Sch @bd5 20 Wad £d6, Yasinsky- 
Sveshnikov, Novgorod 1995, also favoured 
Black. Golod-Dgebuadze, Antwerp 1999, 
featured a third, slower mode of develop- 
ment, with 8...2a6 9 a3 Ac7 10 0-0 b6 11 h3 
S.a6 12 b3 Ec8 13 e4 fxe4 14 fxe4 e5 leading 
to complications. 
9 cxd5 Axd5 

9...cxd5 seems like a justification of put- 
ting the queen on the c-file, but obliging with 
10 @b5 leaves White slightly better after 
10...Wxe2 11 2xc2 Bb4+ 12 Bd2 Bxd2+ 13 
@xd2. 
10 Yb3 

Also possible i is 10 a3? d7 11 @Axd5 
cxd5 12 Wxc7 £xc7 13 £d2 d6 14 &f2 
f6 15 &b4! with an edge for White. 
Korchnoi is happy to trade pieces eventually 
but first he turns to development, puttingthe 
onus on Black to unravel and to find decent 
squares for his pieces. 
10...@h8 

Stepping off the 22-28 diagonal. 
11 2d2 Ad7 12 Het 

Threatening to eliminate Black’s dark- 
squared bishop with ©b5. 
12...Wb6 13 2c4 D7f6 14 0-0 2d7 

In return for losing the knight outpost on 
e4 Black has been given the d5-square, al- 
though it is in the nature of White's pawn 
structure that e3-e4 might well come (White 
must be careful that this advance does not 
leave his pawns vulnerable on e4 and d4). 
15 “a4 

Practically forcing Black to exchange 
queens as otherwise White’s will be superior. 
15...8xb3 16 &xb3 b6 

Keeping the knight out of c5. 
17 Dac3 Éfe8 18 g3 

18 e4?! Dxc3 19 Dxc3 es! is fine for 
Black. 
18...0xc3 

Instigating a series of exchanges that Black 
judges (correctly) to bring about a level end- 
ing. 
19 £xc3 c5 
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Notice how Black has sufficient control of 
key squares to enable him to challenge the 
centre in this fashion. The backward e6-pawn 
is certainly not a problem. 

20 £fd1 Zac8 21 d5 

21 dxc5 £xc5 22 Lxf6 Lxe3+ illustrates 
how f2-f3 can have a direct impact on 
White’s dark squares. 
21...2xg3 22 hxg3 Axd5 23 &xd5 exd5 
24 £xd5 e6 25 £d6 Écd8 26 cdi 
Exd6 27 Exd6 

This ending is indeed drawn, but 
Korchnot’s fifty years of international experi- 
ence afford him the ability to pose Nikolic 
problems ~ even in this position. 

27...298 28 a4 2f7 29 ab b5 

29...bxa5 30 Ba6 Be7 31 Elxa5 c4 32 2. d4 
Eb7 is the simplest route to a draw. 

30 £a6 Se7 31 Hc6 b4? 

Necessary is 31...c4, e.g. 32 2£d4 £b7 33 
a6 £d7 34 £c5 b4 35 £b5 c3! with a draw. 
32 Sei ¿£d7 33 Exc5 Edi 34 Gr 
Eb1?? 

The losing move. There is another draw 


here: Tyomkin gives 34...£d5 35 £c6 b3 36 - 


Sic3 Hd7 37 2d4 2d5 38 Hab £Lc4 39 
£xa7 Éxa7 40 Qxa7 Geb 41 Bel $d5 42 
2d2 2f1. 
35 402! 

Black is now going to pay for leaving 
pawns on dark squares. 
35...2b3 36 Bc7+ &g8 37 £xb4 Exb2+ 
38 gi a6 39 2c3 E£c2 40 Exg7+ rg 


White Plays an Early e2-e3 


41 2d4 Za2 42 Exh7 Éxa5 43 Bh4 Sep 
44 e4 fxe4 45 £xe4 %f7 46 g4 Za2 47 
Sf4+ Sg8 48 g5 £f7 49 Ef6 1-0 


Game 72 
Golod-Delemarre 


Dieren 1999 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 ©f3 e6 4 e3 f5 5 &d3 
&d6 6 0-0 Wf6!? 
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This is an interesting departure from the 
traditional deployment of ...Af6. However, 
with accurate play White should succeed in 
achieving a modest advantage out of the 
opening, although ¡t must be said that ...Wf6 
does have surprise value. 

7 b3 

With Black’s queen already committed this 
is a good time to aim for &a3. 
7..Ae7 8 £a3! £c7!? 

Sensibly avoiding the exchange. Without 
both a knight on e5 and a pawn on g3 the 
bishop has a good home on the h2-b8 diago- 
nal, and the queen is well within striking dis- 
tance on f6. 

9 c3 a5 

Gaining some ground on the queenside. 
10 Wc2! 

Straight to the point and highlighting a 
problem Black can experience in this line. 
The queen takes up residence on the c-file to 
monitor the unprotected c7-bishop from 
afar, thus introducing possibilities on b5 and 
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d5 — hence Black’s next, which defends the 
bishop and eyes the b4-square. 
10...Aa6 11 cxd5 exd5! 

Black offers the f-pawn, which is a consis- 
tent and wise decision considering the com- 
plexities that follow. 

12 £xe7 Wxe7 13 2xf5 Ab4 14 Wht 
0-0! 

Again Black is not afraid to invest for the 
cause of development. 
15 £xh7+ 2h8 
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For the price of two pawns Black has ac- 
tive pieces and pressure against White’s king. 
The immediate threat is ....£xf3 followed by 
... Wh4, hitting both h2 and h7. 

16 Deb L£xe5 17 dxe5 £g4! 

Black must keep his pieces active to justify 
the sacrifice. After 17...Wxe5 18 De2 Wh5 
19 £d3 White - a pawn to the good, re- 
member — gains time to transfer his knight to 
DA and, ultimately, perhaps even to g6. The 
text keeps the pressure on. 

18 a3 Wxe5 

Black continues to hold his ground, ex- 
ploiting the fact that White is tied to the de- 
fence of his bishop. 

19 axb4 Yxc3 20 bxa5 £xa5 21 Éxa5 
Wxa5 22 b4?! 

The tidy 22 Wd3 preserves White's lead. 
22..Wa3 23 2g6 Ef6 24 d3 We3 25 
e4?! 

White is being pinned down but this is a 
little impatient. 
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25...dxe4 26 2xe4 Wd4! 27 b5! cxb5 

27...£.e2 28 bxc6 £.xf1 29 cxb7 Wxf24 30 
h1 and there is no way to stop the pawn. 
28 We2 Wed | 

With limited protection for his king Black 
elects to go into the endgame a pawn down, 
counting on his passed pawn to offer suffi- 
cient counterplay to make the draw. 

29 Wxc4 bxc4 30 &xb7 2e2?! 

This gives White more chances to win the 

endgame than he deserves. Helping the im- 
mediate advance of the c-pawn with 30...2.f5 
31 Hcl Hb6! 32 Åf3 c3 is imperative, al- 
though Black is still obliged to play accurately 
to split the point after 33 Hf1. 
31 Hel Hd6 32 f4 Ed2 33 @f2 c3! 34 
Se3 2£d1 35 2f3 2c2 36 Bat Hd3+ 37 
Se2 Hd2+ 38 +e3 Éd3+ 39 @e2 Hd2+ 
40 hel Åf5 41 g4?! 

Too eager. White retains some pressure 
with 41 La5 g6 42 £c5 etc. 
41...2e6 42 Ha8+ h7 43 Seit op A4 
f5 

White has already committed himself to 
this. 
44...gxf5 45 gxf5 
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45...8d47?! 

Missing an immediate draw with 45...2.d5! 
46 {6+ Sxe4 47 17 &d3!! 48 BW (48 BA 
Hixh2! 49 Hh8+ $g6 50 Bxh2 Gxf7 is 
drawn) 48...4e2+ 49 $f1 (49 &d1 c2+ and 
Black queens with check) 49...He8+ 50 $f2 
Ex1f8+ 51 xf8 and the strong passed pawn 


White Plays an Early e2-e3 





guarantees the draw, just as Black had hoped. 
46 £c2 2t7 47 Ha7 Sg8 48 f6 Hd8 49 
Sec? 2d5 50 £h7+ +h8 51 £c2 Le8+ 
52 $f2 Ef8 53 Eh7+ Yg8 54 £g7+ *h8 
55 Hg6 Hd8 56 dei An 57 Hg7 Ed2 
58 £f5 Ed5 59 £d3 Ed7 60 £g6 Sep 
61 Sat? £xd7 62 Pd3 wg8 63 wd4 
$e8 64 £c2 £h5 65 Ved V7 66 2£b3+ 
21877? 

A terrible mistake that costs the game. In- 

stead a dead draw results from 66...22g6 67 
h4 $h6 68 $e6 h7 69 2c2+ he 
(69...£2.g62? 70 £7) 70 Be7 Rg6 71 Lxgó6 
&xg6 72 £7 c2 73 (8H ciW as the defending 
king blockades the passed pawn. 
67 &f5 Be2 68 Ac2 ST7 69 h4 2c4 70 
h5 &g8 71 h6 2f7 72 Ged Gh8 73 d4 
$g8 74 &xc3 $h8 75 d4 $g8 76 @ed5 
&h8 77 Sd6 c4 78 $e7 d5 79 &g6 

Of course not 79 f7?? &xf7 and the posi- 
tion is a theoretical draw. 

79...204 80 2f5 2f7 81 2e6 &h5 82 
2d71 1-0 


Game 73 


Cvitan-Sveshnikov 
Tilburg 1993 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 &c3 c6 4 e3 d7 

One of the two ways Black can delay ...f7- 
f5 but, unlike 4...2.d6, the light-squared 
bishop no longer supports f5 in case of an 
early g2-g4. 
D 

5 2d3 Defó e DD lead to traditional 
Meran lines but here White cannot play the 6 
Wc? line, which some players might consider 
significant. 
5...f5! 

Now there is no g2-g4. 
6 2d3 2d6 7 Eb1 

White quickly turns to the queenside to try 
for an initiative, with Black clearly looking 
for activity on the other flank. The question 
is who will be first? In this game it is Black, 
but I do believe that the general strategy em- 


a ATT 


ployed by White isa little dubious, and that 
White must in some way counter Black’s 
offensive. 

7...Dgf6 8 b4 a6 9 0-0 0-0 10 a4 Deg 
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11 Wb3 

A sensible alternative is 11 Wc2. White 
chose this square in Kozul-Shirov, Biel 1991, 
the only difference being that White’s bishop 
stood on e2 instead of d3. Then 11...2f6 1s 
okay, with similar play to the main game, but 
Shirov turned to the centre with 11...We7. 
After 12 b5 axb5 13 axb5 c5 14 cxd5 “Dxc3 
15 Wxc3 exd5 16 dxc5 Axc5 17 Hal De4 18 
Wb2 White had only a modest edge thanks 
to his better centre, although 18...2e6 19 
Hxa8 Hxa8 20 g3 2f7 21 We2 We7! 22 
Wxc7 £xc7 23 Ad4 g6 24 Bb2 SF8 25 Hct 
2.-b6 saw Black comfortably hold the ending. 
11...4f6! 

Black begins his attack at once. With con- 
trol of the e5-square White can address this 
offensive more comfortably. This will be 
covered later in the chapter. 

12 b5 axb5 13 axb5 £h6 

Black’s plan on the kingside is certainly di- 
rect and easy to conduct. 
14 g3 

14 h3 gives Black something to aim at af- 
ter 14...g5. 
14...2df6 15 bxc6 bxc6 16 cxd5 exd5 

White has executed his plan but stands 
worse. In fact the clearance of pawns on the 
queenside has left the single target on c6, 
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whereas Black’s forces point (increasingly) at 
White’s king. Best now is the simple 17 Wc2 
but, unfortunately for White, the thematic 
continuation chosen presents Black with a 
winning opportunity. 
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17 De5? Eb8?! 

Returning the favour by allowing White to 
complicate matters with a queen sacrifice. 
Simpler is 17...£2xe5! 18 dxe5 @c5 19 We2 
¿Dg4 20 $£.e2 (on 20 h4 Black does not go for 
any complicated sacrifices but cashes in with 
the decisive 20...0xd3 21 Wxd3 Dxe5) 
20...4\xh2 21 £d1 Ae. 

18 Wxb8! 2xb8 19 £xb8 Wc7 20 Hb3 
\d7?! 

This is passive and makes it harder for 
Black to realise his advantage. 20...2\c5! 21 
dxc5 Wxe5 is the correct way to deal with the 
e5-knight. 

21 Af3 Ab6 22 2b2 Ac4 23 Axc4 dxc4 
24 Eb4 

The last few moves have seen White gen- 
erate promising compensation and the posi- 
tion is no longer so easy to play for Black. 
24...c5 25 dxc5 Wxc5 26 Bb5 Wc7 27 
‘\d5 Wd7 28 Eb8 £c6 29 d1 Wa7? 

Mistakes are not difficult to come by un- 
der such pressure! From a practical point of 
view Black's situation has changed dramati- 
cally, which might explain why Black missed 
29...5c5!, challenging the troublesome 
knight. Play might then continue 30 @\f6+ (30 
&a3?! Wa7! 31 Axc8+ Bxc8 32 We7+ Gf7 33 


¿De5+ Bf6 34 ¿Qxc8 Wxa3 is good for Black; 
White cannot play 35 @xc4 in view of 
35...Wa2!) 30..Axf6 31 Hxd7 @xd7 32 
@d4!, when White fights on, although the 
task 1s not easy after 32...4c7, 
30 ep 

Suddenly White is winning. 
30...4c5! 
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The only chance for survival. Black loses 
by force after 30...Wxb8 31 De7+! SF8 32 
Hd8+ Sxe7 33 Axc6t. 

31 b6? 

31 “M4! We7 32 De6!! wins. 
31...h6 32 Éxc8+ 

Leading to a forced draw. Also possible is 
32 (Med7 with a complicated and unclear 
position after 32...c31 33 £c1! (33 Dxc8? 
Wxb8 34 ©xb8 cxb2 and the b-pawn is a 
winner) 33...c2 34 d3. A remarkable draw is 
34..Ya5 35 doit Gh7 36 Afs+ Gei A7 
“td7 Eh7 38 MÍ8+. 
32...Éxc8 33 Axc8 Wa2 34 De7+ Gh7 
35 DS5g6 Wxb2 36 AB+ 2-1 





Game 74 
Van der Sterren-Piket 


Holland 1992 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 “Af3 e6 4 e3 f5 5 $d3 
¿Nf6 6 0-0 Gei 

The bishop tends to be better placed on 
d6, the b8-h2 diagonal offering more pros- 
pects and providing Black with some influ- 
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ence over e5. In this game, however, White is 
more interested in keeping Black out of e4 
than using e5. 

7 b3 0-0 8 2b2 

8 £:23 is a normal means with which to 
exploit ...@e7, and should grant White a 
minimal advantage. 
8..De4 9 Ac3 Ad7 10 e2 We8 11 
(Ad2?! 

As we shall see this is not Van der Ster- 
ren's day. The text gives Black a chance to 
take over the initiative, something a player 
such as Piket does not miss. 
11...2.b4! 
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White should now accept his mistake and 
play 12 4\f3, but instead he plans to drive 
Black’s pieces away from the centre - forget- 
ting that his own should be developed. 

12 Ab1?! Adf6 

Black is interested only in sending his 
forces to the kingside. 

13 f3 AgS 14 Abc3 2d7 15 a3?! 

There is no reason for White to chase the 
bishop back to d6, from where h2 is under 
fire. White seems to be paying little attention 
to the potential weakness of his kingside. 
15...2d6 16 Wd2 Wh5 

Black’s most powerful piece comes into 
play. 

17 f4 Wh6 18 g3 Hae8 19 Hae1 f7 

Yet again the f7-square is a useful outpost 
for a knight. Black is now ready to launch an 
attack, the sheer mass of fire-power within 


White Plays an Early e2-e3 


range of White’s king ensuring him a pleasant 
game. In fact White does not find a way to 
handle the numerous threats. 

20 cxd5?! 

The opening of the e-file benefits only 
Black, while White gets nothing from the c- 
file. 20 b41? dxc4 21 £xc4.e5 22 dxe5 &xe5 
is an improvement, with the better game for 
Black. 
20...exd5 21 h4 DhS! 22 Wh2? 
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A mistake that is easy to punish. Nonethe- 
less White’s compromised pawn structure 
requires precise defence, and 22 Axh5 Wxhs 
23 &g2 He7 followed by ...Mfe8 is pretty 
uncomfortable. 
22...2)xg3!! 

Tearing apart White’s defences. Pawns on 
e3, £3, g3 and h4 cannot be recommended. 
23 Wxg3 £xe3 

The point, and a fitting culmination of 
Black’s pressure play thus far. Total domina- 
tion of the dark squares is just one decisive 
factor. 

24 £c1 £xf4 25 £xe3 £xe3+ 26 &h1 
f4 27 Wh2 2xd4 28 &d1 De5 29 &c2 
Wh5 30 &g2 Axf3! 0-1 


Game 75 
Boensch-Lobron 


Graz 1993 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 AFB c6 4 e3 £5 5 Re2 
d6 6 b3 f6 7 0-0 
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Playing with the bishop on e2 is a conser- 
vative, positional approach in the style of 
Karpov. White prefers to use the bishop to 
defend the kingside. 
7...We7 

The normal move as Black need not allow 
2.23. Remember that earlier 7 2.23? loses to 
7...£xa3 8 Dxa3 Was5+. 

8 2b2 

White can force the exchange of bishops 
with 8 a4 a5 9 £a3 £xa3 10 Dxa3 but then 
Black is no worse. One example is Mecking- 
Panchenko, Linares 1995, when after 10...0-0 
11 Wc2 £.d7 12 Des Le8 13 cxd5 exd5 14 
{Nb1 @bd7 15 Ad3 Bh5 16 Rxh5 AxhS5 17 
&d2 f4 Black obtained good counterplay. 
8...0-0 9 Me5! 

The mere presence of the knight hinders 
Black’s harmony on the kingside. 
9...2d7 

Sending the bishop on the traditional 
route. For 9...Abd7 see Speelman-Seirawan, 
next. 

10 YWc2 £e8 11 Ad2 Abd7 12 Adf3 
2h5 
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Black has equalized but nothing more. 
White has the e5-square but Black can jump 
into e4, and Black has prospects of a danger- 
ous looking kingside expansion. Conse- 
quently White looks to the c-file to create a 
distraction. 

13 cxd5 cxd5 14 £fc1 a6 15 Dxd7 
Axd7 16 e5 xe2 17 Wxe2 Hac8 18 


Ec2 

Trading pieces reduces the attacking po- 
tential of both sides, although Black still has 
ambitions involving his kingside pawns. 
18...Exc2 19 Wxc2 AE 20 Hcl g5!? 

Seizing territory and preventing f2-f4, 
which would open the g-file and leave d4 
(and perhaps even f4) slightly weaker. 
21 f3 

21 We2 ¢4, intending 22...2xe5 23 dxe5 
‘“Ae4, practically forces White to play 22 £3 
with a transposition to the game. 
21...g4 22 We2 Wg7 23 gs fxg4 24 
Afi h5 
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Black has a small advantage due to the 
great knight he will soon have on e4. Despite 
this White should be able to defend this posi- 
tion. 

25 Ef4 ei 26 We2 Exf4 27 exf4 We7 
28 Wxc7? 

The endgame without queens turns out to 
be very difficult to defend. In fact it might 
even be lost due to the weakness of f4 and 
the considerably limited scope of White’s 
pieces. Note that White made nothing of the 
open c-file. 
28...£xc7 29 Ad3 $f7 30 Sf1 Yg6 31 
@e2 Sf5 32 Ge3 h4 33 h3 a5 

It is interesting to compare the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the bishops, not 
forgetting the pawn structures. 

34 b4 2c7 35 De5? 


Losing by force in an anyway increasingly 
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untenable position. 

35...£xe5 36 dxe5 Dg3 37 d4 Me2+ 
38 c5 Dxf4 39 $b6 Dxg2 40 £d4 
gxh3 41 £g1 d4 0-1 


Game 76 


Speelman-Seirawan 
Saint John 1988 





1 d4 d5 2 ©f3 c6 3 c4 e6 4 e3 f5 5 &e2 
DG 6 0-0 £d6 7 b3 We7 8 £b2 DAbd7 9 
ed! 

White responds to ...\bd7 by occupying 
e5 anyway. This can be further supported by 
f2-f4. 

9...0-0 10 d2 
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White has an edge as Black has no easy 
way to develop his queenside. To be consid- 
ered is 10...a5!? followed by ...@h8 and grad- 
ual improvements on the position. Alterna- 
tively there is 10...A\e4 with the idea of 11 £3 
4\e5 and 12...A7, either gaining control 
over e5 or, after 13 £4, playing ...Df6-e4 and 
..&.d7-e8. In conclusion White might claim a 
small advantage, but certainly no more. 
10...95?! 

Understandable but too ambitious, for 
White is free to react vigorously with his 
knight already firmly planted on 65. 

11 f4! gxf4 12 exf4 De4 13 Axed fxe4 
14 Wd2 

White has play on both flanks. 

14..2f6 15 c5! £c7 16 b4 &d7 17 a4 
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White Plays an Early e2-e3 


Des! 

In a severely cramped position Black finds 
the correct plan - relocating the knight on f5. 
18 Ha3 Dg7 19 Eh3 £e8!? 20 c3 
2g6?! 

20...h5 is preferable according to Speel- 
man. 

21 g4! &xe5? 

Black should bring the other rook into 
play with 21...Had8, waiting to see how 
White will continue. 

22 dxe5 h5 
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23 f5! 

Making sure that the h5-pawn drops with- 
out Black being able to take advantage of the 
f5-square. 
23...exf5 24 gxh5 e3?! 

Speelman demonstrates that White is win- 
ning even after the best defence with the 
following wonderful line: 24...£.h7 25 Eg3 
Gh8 26 ep Áf6 27 Eg6!! Lxgó6 28 Whó+ 
Hg8 29 hxg6 Dxe6 30 Hxf5 dé 31 £c4 dxc3 
32 Exfo Wxf6 33 £xe6+ Wxe6 34 Wh7+ 
EE A 
25 Wxe3 f4 26 Exf4 £e4 27 e6 Df5 28 
Exf5 Exfb5 29 Whe 

Black is now defenceless on the dark 
squares. 
29...Eg5+ 30 Eg3! Exg3+ 31 hxg3 Wh7 

Or 31...2h7 32 &£6 Wc7 33 Wg5+ &f8 
34 h6. 

32 Wf6 Ee8 33 £e5 Zei 24 Wg5+ &f8 
35 d6 1-0 
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Game 77 
Karpov-lvanchuk 


Tilburg 1993 





1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 c3 c6 4 e3 f5 5 f4!? 
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The Karpov variation. It is not particularly 
dangerous, as we see in this game, but it is 
without risk to White. Black should not fear 
the early £2-£4 line unless he is intent on win- 
ning. My experience is that you always have 
your chances in a game so it is important to 
be ready to take them, in the meantime hav- 
ing positions you enjoy. 

SG wee L£e7 7 Le2 

Facilitating a later capture on e4. How- 
ever, with the bishop on d3 White has the 
e2-square for the queen. Ivanchuk- 
Nogueiras, Lucerne 1993 saw White earn a 
tiny edge after 7 &d3 0-0 8 0-0 b6 9 b3 b7 
10 £b2 De4 11 Hcl d7 12 We2, after 
which Black did himself no favours by mis- 
placing his rook on h6 over the next two 
moves. 

7...0-0 8 0-0 b6 
The most natural form of development. 


Black can also consider 8...Ae4 9 We2 wl? ` 


Then after 10 b3 “Axc3 11 Wxc3 Df6 12 
¿Des £.d7 13 a4 De4 14 Wd3 White was 
only marginally ahead in Karpov-Spassky, 
Leningrad 1974. The alternative 10...Adf6 
followed by the usual bishop manoeuvre to 
h5 has been suggested as an improvement, 
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with an even position. 


| 9 Wc2 £b7 


9...&.a6 achieves nothing as White has the 
natural 10 @\e5 to pressure the c6-pawn. 


.10 cxd5 
Waiting with 10 a3 meets with 10...De4 


because Black is in no hurry to develop his 
queen’s knight as long as there is a chance to 
put it on c6 (and as long as there are other 
constructive moves available). After the text 
the c-file becomes a major focus of attention 
for both sides. 
10...cxd5 11 £d2 Ac6 12 a3 e4 13 
Efct c8 14 Wd1 Wd7 15 2e1 Ec7 

In answer to 16 b5 Black simply drops 
back to c8 and continues with ...a7-a6 (with 
tempo) and ...b6-b5. 
16 É£c2 Mxc3 17 Exc3 £tc8 18 Dach 
2d6 19 Wad Abs! | 
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Black volunteers to take the game to a 
slightly inferior ending, confident that he can 
defend. The plausible 19...a6 might run into 
the strong sacrifice 20 2xa6!? Ha8 21 2xb7 
Exa4 22 L£xc6 £xc6 23 Éxc6, when White 
will have either play on the 7th rank or a 
powerful knight on e5. 

20 Wxd7 

There is nothing better, e.g. 20 Wxa7 £.c6 
21 Wxb6 Hb7 22 Wa5 Ha7 23 Wh6 Hb7 
with an immediate draw. 
20...A\xd7 21 Exc7 Éxc7 22 Éxc7 £xc7 
23 Dg5 

White’s pieces are better placed but there 


are no significant structural problems for 
Black, nor does Black have problems with his 
pieces. Consequently the position is not diffi- 
cult to defend for a player of this calibre. 
23...Df8 24 2b5 h6 25 |Af3 AgG 26 h3 
dt? 27 £b4 Ae7 28 De5+ 

Ftacnik suggests 28 2.xe7!? @xe7 29 g4 as 
the only way for White to develop pressure. 
28...2xe5 29 dxe5 Ac6! 30 2c3 Abs 
31 2d3 2c6 32 b3 Ad7 33 d4 cb 
34 2xc5 bxcb5 35 £a6 h5 36 g3 g6 37 
&f2 Se7 38 Sei Sd8 39 a4 $c7 

The diagram position is not untypical of 
Stonewall endings. Black’s bishop is a match 
for its opposite number and the kingside 
pawns are safe. 


White Plays an Early e2-e3 
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40 a5 £b7 41 2e2 £c6 42 $d2 Sep A? 
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. c3 Gd AA £2a6 c6 45 b4 cxb4+ 46 


Hxb4 2e8 47 Sc5 2a4 Y-Y 
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Summary 


Systems involving e2-e3 are not a threat to the Stonewall player, unless White has already 
brought his queen’s bishop into play, as in Game 68. If White tries something ageressive like 
22-84 (Games 69-70) Black's position is okay, and the game can easily prove more difficult for 
White to handle than Black. The only strategy for White that fights for an advantage is demon- 
strated in Speelman’s win against Seirawan (Game 76), although lam convinced that this line 
is not dangerous for Black. Karpov’s 5 f4 (Game 77) is a solid idea that aims for no more than 
a modest edge, thereby affording Black some flexibility. 

Because this chapter - unlike the others — consists of games with diverse initial 
moves/sequences, below is an index in order of available plans. All games include the move 


e2-e3. 


Black allows &f4 - Game 68 


White plays g2-94 (D) to challenge the centre - Games 6270 


White monitors the e4-square with Age2 and f2-f3 (D) - Game 71 


Black plays ...Wt6 - Game 72 


White expands on the queenside - Game 73 
White plays b2-b3 and £b2 (D) - Games 74-76 


White plays 12-44 - Game 77 
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White plays g2-94 
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White plays f2-f3 
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White plays b3 and 2£b2 
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